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Namaskar! It is both an honour and a pleasure to address this 
distinguished group of Indian and Canadian business leaders. 


The titel etep ion the road *that brought més herestoday was the 
visit of Prime Minister Chrétien at the head of the 
ground-breaking Team Canada mission to India, one year ago. That 
Visit, as'*you may recall, brought seven provincial premiers, two 
cabinet ministers and representatives of over 200 Canadian 
companies to India. Exactly a year ago today, January 10, the 
Prime Minister inaugurated Canada Day at the Confederation of 
Indian Industry (CII), which honoured Canada as your Partner 
eountry and gave the Team? Canadatvisiieto) Indiabastostusuccess£uL 
launch. SWevare mostsgqratefulstopgthe Clin for this-all andor the 
Support tthas given to strengthening our business links. 


That visit signalled a bold new chapter in India-Canada 


relations. And it could not have come at a better time. Both 
our countries have been re-situating themselves in the changing 
international social, political and economic environment. In 


Canada’s’ case; the endyoft the Cold War has-allowed us to expand 
our ties with a great many more nations, just as it has created 
the need for more international co-operation. 


For India, your new economic dynamism has expanded your interest 
in trade and the corresponding need for a stable international 
environment in which trade can flourish. As India becomes 
increasingly engaged internationally on both the political and 
the economic fronts, it is emerging as one of the major world 
players of the 21st century. Canada recognizes this, and we want 
to give India the priority it deserves in our foreign relations. 


As we face the challenges and seize the opportunities that the 
new international environment presents, we have the chance to 
build a strong and lasting partnership. By partnership I mean a 
relationship based on mutual respect and complementarity; a 
relationship in which both sides benefit; and a relationship that 
is wide-ranging and balanced. 


I would like to outline for you today some of the steps that we 
in government have taken to build this relationship, not least by 
encouraging and facilitating private sector partnerships. And I 
would like to speak to two of the most significant aspects of our 
bilateral relations: economic ties, and co-operation in security. 


Building on Team Canada 


The Team Canada visit launched the reinvigoration of Canada-India 
relations. It was followed by the visit of Minister Gujral to 
Canada in September 1996. This highly successful visit was 
crucial to maintaining our momentum and laying the foundations 
for agreements we have now reached. Another key event was your 
[Confederation of Indian Industry] visit to Canada in June 1996. 


za 


In response to Minister Cujral’S invitation, I have in my Cuvn 
come to India. On Wednesday, I met with him to discuss ways in 
which we could make this enhanced relationship a reality. We 
agreed to form a Joint Ministerial Committee, which will allow 
us, along with our respective cabinet colleagues, ,to,consult 
regularly on a wide range of political and economic issues as 
they arise. 


I will be meeting Minister Gujral again on Monday to officially 
open the new Canadian office in Chandigarh, the capital of Punjab 
and Haryana states: “Thisloffice, in) addition) torassisting vied 
applicants, will help build contacts between Canadian and Indian 
businesses active in the region. It will complement our recently 
opened trade office in Bangalore and our newly appointed Honorary 
Consul in Madras. To further expand the services we provide to 
Canadians, we also intend to appoint an Honorary Consul) impenisc 
Chey, eCaleuetay- ametnemnearl furure. 


As yourknow, Ll have Not come: to Indievalone Onvthis misite 
Building on the Team Canada approach pioneered by our Prime 
Minister, I am accompanied by a distinguished group of 
Parliamentarians and the Attorney General of the province of 
British Columbia. As a sign of the importance of trade and 
investment in our relationship with India, I have also taken 
advantage of my visit here to lead a delegation of 
representatives of Canadian businesses in the telecommunications, 
insurance and science and technology sectors. These companies 
are world leaders in their fields, and they have much to offer 
India and other countries. 


Economic Relations 


The expansion of our trade and investment ties is a major element 
of Our ‘enhanced relationship. As a result’ of the Team Canada 
Visit, 1s busamess deals worth over S3.3 sbwiliom wereseraned, 
Over 95 per cent Of which are still active. Canada=-India trade 
Ineo o> tocalledvalmostrs 1) balliona We have seen ~ dim angesade 
PALGUGLeES: 1071996) bul) ther size Of lindia’s market and tte meakewor 
growth suggest’ that our trade could, grow significantly insehe 
vears Co come. 


Another reason to predict growth in trade is the complementarity 


he our two economies. For its part, Canada has: much’ to offer 
India in terms of high technology as it expands and upgrades its 
Unirastructure:. “This as particularily “the icase Mn the four 


sectors that we have chosen to focus on: telecommunications and 
information technology; power and energy equipment and services; 
oil and gas; and environmental products and services. Canada 
also has a great deal to offer im: the service sector, including 
engineering and financial services. 
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In addition to trade, we will be encouraging greater Canadian 
investment in India. Canada was the ninth-largest direct 
Lnvestor in Indiaeane1995;>wes hope to: move up in the standings in 
the coming years. The Bell/Tata communications project in Andhra 
Pradesh will be a major factor in boosting Canadian investment. 


Investment is not a one-way street either; Indian companies are 
increasingly investing in Canada. These are smart companies. 
Investing in Canada gives them free market access to the United 
States and Mexico through the North American Free Trade 
Sorecsment, asywelli as ito Chile’ and Israel through bilateral free 
trade agreements. And these investments will benefit India, as 
the profits these companies make are repatriated to those who 
invested in them. 


Economic Reform 


The driving force behind trade and investment, and’ potential 
growth in trade and investment, is the private sector. It is 
people like yourselves. One of the key roles of government 
should’ be to facili tatesand encourage: your efforts.,’, That. is why 
the program of economic reform that India has undertaken is so 
erucrats: 


Minister Gujral and I signed an agreement and witnessed two 
others that exemplify the role of government as a facilitator of 


reform and liberalization. They involve co-operation in 
developing India’s private sector, in energy infrastructure, and 
in improving tax administration. Canada will provide development 


assistance funding for these projects totalling almost 
Boo Pn al aon 


India is to be commended for its perseverance in the reform of 
its economy. We in Canada know from our own experience with 
fiscal Geficit reduction and«trade liberalization that reform 
does not always satisfy everyone. But we have also found that 
efforts in these areas can have a substantial positive effect. 

In the five years since Canada entered the North American Free 
Trade Agreement, for example, our exports of manufactured 
products have grown from one third to close to half of 
production. What is more, the greatest strides were accomplished 
in areas liberalized under the Free Trade Agreement. 


Our experience has convinced us that open economies tend to do 
better at absorbing new technologies that are essential to © 
sustainable growth. Open economies are forced to compete with 
the world’s most successful exporting countries, and they can 
more easily adapt because they are constantly exposed to 
international markets. Again, it is the private sector — 
business people like yourselves — who are most directly exposed 
to these benefits of an open, liberalized economy. 


Co-operation in Security 


Governments today may be leaving the centre stage of economic 
relations to the private sector. But they remain front. and 
centre in guaranteeing the most basic conditions necessary for 
economic growth: peace and stability. Seventeen hundred years 
ago, the great Indian poet Kalidasa wrote that "a prosperous 
State is heaven on earth." To maintain that heaven on earth, the 
Statesmustsbe atupeace. § Without) a bacicy level of sccurity, 
prosperity could not survive long. 


A good example of the link between prosperity and security is the 
agreement recently signed by India with Bangladesh on the 
distribution of Ganges water. This was a positive move, which, 
by amproving relations and regularizing access to an important 
Natural resource, has made both countries more secure. W humelsG 
allows both sides to provide for basic economic and human needs 
in a stable, predictable environment. 


As a major power and emerging global economic force, India has a 
key role to play in anternational and regional security... Canada 
is)! eager to work’ with) India in enhancing security and prosperity 
in a wide range of issues and institutions. With our shared 
democratic values, India and Canada see eye-to-eye on many 
Security questions, including those rehating to Asia: 


India and Canada have a long history of co-operation in 
international security, including our joint efforts under 
international auspices to bring peace to Indochina, to Cambodia 
ana to the former Yugoslavia. The challenge before ais mow 4.6 «to 
adapt and work together to combat new types of security threats 
in a rapidly evolving international environment: terrorism, 
drugs, environmental degradation and the abuse of human rights. 


Pi ERE *tace OF these threats, Canada and Indiasmust continue «bo 
CO=operate elfectively, sbe We in the ASHAN [Association cf 
southeast Asian Nations] Régional Forum [ARF], in,» the UN, or 
bilaterallys ) To dow this we must eiorgerthesnew tools. reauizedrte 
make our multilateral institutions and international diplomacy in 
general more effective. 


Indran participation in) Ghe TARE, “whichis emerging as the. maan 
forum for institutionalized security co-operation and dialogue in 
Asia, is crucial. Canada was glad to support India’s successful 
bid to join the ARF last year. We look forward to India’s 
contribution to the ARF’s work, and to India’s assistance in 
making the ARF stronger and more active. 


In terms of regional security, Burma 1S just one example of the 
key role played by India. As the world’s largest democracy and 
now aS a member of the ARF, India is well placed to deal with a 
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regime whose internal problems and poor human rights record are 
destabilizing to the surrounding region. 


If we look more broadly at human security, there is much that 
Canada can do to work with India to improve poverty-driven 
problems, such as child labour or environmental degradation. 
These are issues that concern both Canadians and Indians for a 
range of reasons, including the social and economic instability 
and damage they produce. I have discussed the issue of child 
labour extensively with Minister Gujral, and I will be announcing 
2ome,Of the ways in which we will co-opérate in this regard) later 
today. 


Looking Ahead 


The new chapter in relations between our two countries does not 
end with the agreements I have described to you today. Looking 
ahead in 1997, we hope to hold the first meeting of the Joint 
Manieceria. Counc: fin Canada inecheitivst half cf itihe:year.. in 
February, Canada will be participating in CII’s 1997 
international engineering trade fair as the partner country for 
environment. 


As host of the APEC [Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation forum] 
process, Canada’s attention will be very much focussed on Asia 


throughout 1997. In this role, we will continue to press for 
Indian membership in the APEC Working Groups to which it has 
requested entry. Canada will press for accession criteria that 


will enable India to join as a full partner. 


At the same time, Canada will hold a whole series of activities 
ae pare Of ©ur year wt Asia Pacific. Our aim ais mot only to 
heighten Canadians’ awareness of APEC members and other countries 
of the Asia Pacific region, but also to strengthen the human ties 
that bind us to the region. In March, India will be featured at 
the Team Canada Business Conference in Toronto and in the Asia 
Pacific week in Atlantic Canada. This will be followed by 
meetings of the Canada-India Business Council in Vancouver, 
Toronto and Montreal in April. And in June the Indo-Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce will celebrate its 20th anniversary in 
TOLOMEO. 


Conclusion 


Building up the relationship between India and Canada to reach 
its full potential will take time. Our aim is a partnership that 
is rich, comprehensive and balanced. It should include . 
co-operation not just in the two areas I have focussed on in my 
remarks today — economic ties and security — but in equally 
significant areas, such as development assistance and cultural 
and educational exchange. 
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Hastory shows that Indian philosophy,and. culture enriched the 
lives of the people of Southeast Asia through trade, not 
conquest. Canada looks forward to enhanced trade relations with 
TndveaneHataw VeonlLerenoesonlyamutual elinancial cewards, sbut sehe 
SPpOCrluntiyeeovenur ony each mother spirituellysand culturally 
throughogreateracontact. 


A future in which Canada and India work closely together is not 
just wishful thinking. We have much in common, including deep 
democratic roots, shared Commonwealth traditions and a commitment 
to a just and stable world. We also have important human ties. 
Over halt a mi liion «Canadians trace their origins to India; 
theatiicea lange number ina country of only 20 mijluon. 


But our shuman’ Links do not end there.  They-are built: through 
every contact we have with one another, including the growing 


ties between business people on both sides. As members of the 
business community, no one knows better than you the meaning of 
the woud pesntnership. You; can play a. key role: in, making .our 


relationship a true partnership, one that strives toward our 
mutual goal: that of a more just, secure and prosperous world. 


Thank you. 
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Minister Ahn, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 


rm delighted to beP here \in)’ Seoul} (li"%s areal) plédsuve tovmeect 
with the Korea-Canada Business Council and with the Canada-Korea 
Business Council, which together are doing such a great job to 
promote trade and investment between our two countries. 


So thank you for the work you are doing — it is appreciated. 


Over= tiie" past rew weeks; “i> haveobeen iniShanghaid , Santiago, 
Chile, Singapore for the World Trade Organization (WTO) meeting, 
Beijing, Mexico and now Korea, the Philippines and Thailand as 
part of this Trade Mission. And as I travel, I am becoming 
sensitized to the difficulties that language can sometimes bring. 


I was recently reminded of some of the problems that the world’s 
leading companies have run into when their advertising campaigns 
have been translated into another language. 


For example, Pepsi had some problems in Taiwan when it’s slogan, 
"come alive with the Pepsi generation" was translated as "Pepsi 
will bring your ancestors back from the dead." Truth in 
advertising made them rework that one. 


And Coke has had its share of problems too. "Coca-Cola" was 
originally presented in China as "ke-kou-ke-la." Only after 
thousands of billboards had been printed did Coke learn that that 
phrase translates as "bite the wax tadpole." 


And when Parker Pens marketed a ballpoint pen in Mexico, its ads 


were supposed to read, "It won’t leak in your pocket and 
embarrass you." Unfortunately, the Spanish word "embarazar" 
doesn’t mean embarrass. So the ads ended up saying "it won’t 


leak in your pocket and make you pregnant." 


So I offer these examples just as a caution to all of you who use 
translation services! I’m sure none of you would want to advise 
your customers to "bite the wax tadpole." 


But language is just one of the challenges facing those of you 
who work in a country other than your own and who seek to promote 
wider commercial relations. Another problem is profile and 
convincing your hosts to pay more attention to your home country. 


Today, I hope Team Canada will help to raise Canada’s profile 
here in Korea, because I really believe that there is remarkable 


potential, just waiting to be tapped. 


Thanks to your efforts and those of others, Korea and Canada have 
already established a significant trading relationship. Korea 1s 
Canada’s sixth-largest export market and our third-largest in 
Asia. In 1995, Korea imported about $3.2 billion~worth of 
products from Canada, a 28 per cent increase from the year 
before. And we rank as your 12th-largest trading partner 


a 


overall, Sinel995 Canada exported9sS2¢73 billionsworth,of 
products, ear24 #per_centeincrease trom 19942 


Canadians are major consumers of Korean electrical and electronic 
equipment, as well as machinery and vehicles. Hyundai, Daewoo 
and Samsung™are tas familiarcjin Canada as they are,here.. The 
challenge facing Canadians is to make CCM, Bombardier and 
Northern Telecom as familiar in Korea as they are in Canada. 


In 1995, two-way merchandise trade reached $6 billion. Our trade 
is Large: andegrowing, “—butethe relationship: between, us, issbuite on 
more than’justetrade.= While it<may mot seem. so on the surface, 
our two countries have much in common. 


We share similar views on trade and investment. We are both 
keenly aware of the importance of freer trade and of a rules- 
based system to guide it. 


We both place a high value on educating and training our people 
so that they can compete in the world of tomorrow. 


We are both members of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD) and the Asia Pacific Economic Co-operation 
forum (APEC), where we are pursuing common objectives on a number 
OL -EYOnuUs . 


We both stand as middle powers in an increasingly competitive and 
globalized economy, with similar challenges and opportunities, 
Similar concerns and possibilities. 


It is little.wonder then, that President Kim and Prime Minister 
Chretien agreed, in 1993 @ieomestabli sha; "Special. Partnersh.o" 
between Korea and Canada. 


And through the Special Partnership Working Group, we have found 
ways to break down old barriers and open up new opportunities. 


Just last week, we signed a new agreement — recognizing each 
other’s telecommunications, radio and information technology 
equipment. This will mean faster approval and authorization for 


telecommunications equipment in each country. 


All of these developments are good news for Koreans and they are 
good news for Canadians. They will help to create jobs in both 
countries. 


But great as our progress has been and impressive as our trade 
figures may be, we know that we still have a long way to go if we 


are to realize the full potentaalsorpour relationship... That. is 
why the Prime Minister and I, as well as the Premiers and : 
hundreds of Canadian business people are here in Korea. That is 


why we are exploring opportunities, forging new relationships and 
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investing our time and effort. And that is why the work you are 
doing is so important. 


Canada has a clear vision of what our future together can be. We 
have identified specific goals and set specific targets. Our aim 
over the next five years is to increase two-way trade between us 
by, 10) percent annuallyz9 When that) goals isnmet»~in.2001,-total 
trade will stand at $8 billion. 


And we have a clear sense of what we have to do to get there. 
Important as state visits are and as essential as government 
Support may be, in the final analysis, the trading relationship 
between Korea and Canada will prosper primarily through the 
efforts of individual companies — through the energy they bring, 
the relationships they establish and the products and services 
they provide. 


In this age of sophisticated products and services, it is no 
longer good enough to simply drop off the package at the door, 
leaving the customer to assemble the contents and make the 
product work through trial and error. 


Today’s customers demand service, and the Canadian companies on 
this Team Canada Mission are ready to provide that service. They 
are prepared, whether through joint ventures, licensing 
arrangements, investments or other means, to create the 
partnerships that will ensure long-term customer satisfaction. 
Our Korean customers demand no more and they deserve no less. 


Now, let me just say a word on the progress Korea is making in 
liberalizing its economy. The opportunities for Canadians to do 
business in Korea have been greatly enhanced by the far-sighted 
efforts of both the Korean government and private sector. 


President Kim’s program to reduce government intervention in the 


economy is providing a sound basis for optimism. The lowering of 
trade barriers, for example, means that Canadian firms are 
entering and enlarging your markets — either directly or through 


joint ventures. And increasing the transparency of trade-related 
policies is enhancing the confidence of Korea’s trading partners 
around the world. 


Canada welcomes these efforts while acknowledging your legitimate 
interests in ensuring sound practices in the areas of land use, 
the environment and industrial safety. 


At the same time, Korea is enhancing its capacity to win new 
markets in Canada and elsewhere by increasing its 
competitiveness. The increased spending on research and 
development — projected to reach almost 4 per cent of GDP by next 
year — is providing a strong foundation upon which to build a 
more competitive nation. 
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We fully support the efforts of Korean firms to win new markets 
in Canada. Trade is a two-way street, and both sides will 
benetve, Erom tne dualvey on goods and services the other 
provides. 


Moreover, we encourage Korean companies to use Canada as a base 
of operations, from which they can gain entry into the huge North 
American market, under the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) — an agreement, I might add, that we hope will shortly 
include Chile as swell as ’Mexiico and the United, States. 


Canada has much to: offer Korea, As this;country sets about 
upgrading its infrastructure, Canada stands ready with world- 
class technology and expertise. And as Korea expands its 
industrial base, we can supply the natural resources and raw 
materials you will need. 


There are also exciting opportunities to combine our efforts in 
third countries. Why not, for example, bring together Canadian 
expertise in architectural design and engineering with the superb 
Korean construction industry to take on major projects in other 
countries? 


And of course, it is not only trade, but also investment that 
must increase between us. The financial market reforms of your 
government, which include an easing of restrictions on investment 
flows, are very encouraging. Now that the policies are in place, 
we must avail ourselves of the opportunities they present — 
opportunities like the lower borrowing costs that are available 
from abroad and the greater capacity to promote investment and 
growth. 


If we can capitalize on these kinds of opportunities, both Korea 
and Canada will succeed in generating the economic growth that 
will lead to good jobs and good incomes for our people. 


Of course, the Korean-Canadian relationship is not without its 
problems. But I am confident that these issues can be resolved, 
anduresolved tom the benefit” of both, countries, by contimuang te 
work through the Special Partnership Working Group and by 
maintaining the atmosphere of mutual respect and trust that has 
been created. 


I believe that the plans we have made and the work we are doing 
will go a long way to improving the visibility of our respective 
countries. They will continue the important work you have begun 
and set us on a course of even greater co-operation and 
partnership. 


While geography has not made Korea and Canada neighbours, history 
has made us friends. Now, commerce is making us partners. 
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The contracts Team Canada is signing this week are evidence of 


our interest and proof of our sincerity. But they are 
beginning. Let us resolve to work together to realize 
potential of the Korea-Canada relationship. Together, 
promote trade and expand opportunities for citizens in 
countries. And together let us conquer third markets, 


only the 
the vast 
let us 
both 
knowing 


Enat. oy combining our efforts, there is Little we cannot. do. 


Thank you. 
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As Minister for International Trade, I have the pleasure of 
presiding over a department where most of my so-called problems 
are caused by expansion and growth. Canadians have doubled their 
overall exports in the past decade, selling more value-added 
products and services abroad than ever before. Such initiatives 
as the Team Canada missions and trade agreements such as the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) help us to secure international markets for 
our exporters, But, it is the private» sector, business. and 
consumers, who are breaking down walls, reaching across borders, 
and knitting together a global economy from the bottom up. 


Since this new economy is driven by information, it is not 
surprising to find that this export trend is growing nowhere more 
rapvolyr than. intthecculturvalasector: 


Hand-in-glove with the development of a global marketplace has 
been the creation of a global stage. Film, television, music and 
books have become international enterprises with international 
audiences. The growth of the Internet and multimedia publishing 
has hastened this trend and deepened its impact. 


These changes have been rapid, but Canadians have been just as 
quick to respond. For instance, Canadian film and video 
producers now earn almost a third of their home entertainment 
revenues from foreign sales. Canadians sell more television 
programming abroad than any other country, next to the United 
States. Canadian songwriters and composers earn more royalties 
for the use of their music abroad than they do in Canada. 


Canadian culture is experiencing an export boom of unprecedented 


proportions. Between 1990 and 1995, foreign demand for Canadian 
cultural goods and services abroad rose by 83 per cent, 
accounting forS3 ebillion!:insexport sales. The cultural sector 


gets nearly 10 per cent of its revenues from exports, and foreign 
sales are associated with more than 50 000 jobs in the cultural 
field. Exports also offer great potential for new jobs in the 
area of culture, particularly among small and medium-sized 
businesses. 


Canada’s artists, writers and performers have always known that 
the domestic market for their work is small, which is one reason 
they have fought to secure their fair share of it. But their 
ability to survive in the long term will depend on their ability 
to find an international audience for their works. 


Yet, many of the federal government’s cultural policies and 
programs were designed three decades ago. Then, the national 
concern wasn’t access to world markets, but Canadian access to 
the Canadian market. 


Since then, times have changed. The world of technology and 
trade are not recognizable from a decade ago, yet the instruments 
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that we use to promote Canadian culture have not changed. As I 
seesiey this vraises Powe limportant issues? 


The first issue is raised by technology. Digital communications 
technology has given us the potential to deliver our culture 
abroad in ways we could not have previously dreamed. On the 
other hand, this same technology has had a profound impact on the 
management of Canadian content rules. 


At the same time, freer trade has opened the door to world 
markets for Jourcculturalfexportsy / tBut- our own Limitsiito Eorergn 
ownership in the cultural industries have had the effect of 
denying our creators access to capital. 


So, I would like to take the opportunity cf this panel discussion 
to raise a few questions about culture and trade. I don’t have 
the answers to these, but I think the time has come to discuss 
them. 


Are the instruments designed to promote Canadian culture at home 
in fact hindering its success abroad? 


Are restrictions on foreign investment and Canadian content 
quotas still necessary, or have they become obstacles to cultural 
expansion? 


I must interject that there is no question about the need for a 
strong Canadian culture. My government understands the need for 
this country to read its own stories, hear its own music and see 
its own performances. 


Theesurvival vol sthe strong, “distinctive, Canadian voice: as 
elosely*linkedaeo the survival Yo£.a strong and*distinctive 
Canada. “Culture -can take-the form-of goods “or the: formxot 
Services; bute at rootless eneither of ‘those ‘things» Tt 2©<s9tHe 
expression of everything that makes us, collectively, Canadians 
and mo other. 


The question is not whether we ought to support Canadian culture, 
but how best to support it, employing realistic determination. 


For instance, our cultural policies were historically designed to 
support "hard" cultural goods, like magazines, books, sound 
recordings and film. But increasingly, cultural products are 
taking the form of "soft" electronic transmissions. Magazines, 
including such Canadian publications as Maclean’s and Saturday 
Night, are appearing on-line. Newspapers, books, films and sound 
Rego nes can be distributed electronically or stored on compact 
isk. 


How are we to regard these on-line cultural products? Are they a 
cultural good or a service? It makes a difference in trade 
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agreements. How can these products be regulated? How can the 
contents of cyberspace even be monitored, let alone controlled? 


Our thinking about Canadian culture is not being challenged by 
technological change alone. Our cultural policies are coming 
under closer examination, as Canada is increasingly obliged to 
follow international trade rules as the price of admission to the 
global marketplace. 


Are we doing the best we can to ensure Canadian culture a place 
in this world market, by removing culture from the fold? Our 
approach has been to exempt cultural industries from our trade 
agreements. But does it makes sense for us to remove culture 
from an area where we have so much at stake? Should we not 
negotiate trade rules that reflect Canada’s cultural: interests? 


I am not driven by some hidden agenda to advance commercialism 
over culture. My agenda is driven by the knowledge that we must 
respond to changes in world trade and communications, or our 
culture will be left behind. The global economy will have an 
impact on national, cultures at least as great as its impact on 
national economies. I want Canada to be prepared for these 
changes, with policies that are appropriate to the times. 


Historically, Canada has used three policy instruments in support 
of culture: subsidies, ownership restrictions and content 
controls. From my perspective, subsidies are the least 
problematic. Of course, I might see things differently if I were 
the Minister of Finance, since subsidies are the most draining on 
the Treasury. 


But, from a trade perspective, I must ask whether our cultural 
interests are best served by the blunt instruments of limits on 
foreign investment and control of Canadian culture. 


Canadian content requirements have been the source of irritation 
at high public levels in the United States for some time, while 
foreign investment restrictions in the cultural industries run 
counter to the international trend toward the free flow of 
capital. Both are a source of concern to our trading partners. 
This is not a sufficient reason to change these. But it is worth 
asking whether these instruments continue to be useful, 
particularly if they are having an adverse side effect. 


For instance, investment limits were designed to achieve Canadian 
definition and control of Canadian cultural industries. But do 
they achieve that goal? For one thing, investment controls are 
based on the assumption that effective control of a company 
requires ownership of more than half its shares. Yet, lie 16 
quite possible for a minority block of shares to have control of 
a company, even if it is held by a foreign interest in a minority 


position. 
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At the same time, international investment is not made easier in 
a climate where federal instruments in support of culture are 
applied in a patchwork fashion, inconsistent from one sector to 
another and unclear in their goals. 


Christopher Maule, a research professor of economics at Carleton 
University with a particular interest in international trade and 
the cultural industries, has summarized the hodgepodge of 
Canadian content rules as follows: 


Newspapers and books have no content controls, neither do 
magazines unless they are considered split runs. 


Theatres can Show what they want, except in Quebec where 
French-language dubbing rules apply. 


Broadcasters and cablecasters are subject to Canadian 
content rules but video stores, bookstores and music stores 
can carry what they like. 


Thus...a New Zealand-made film about Pierre Trudeau would 
not be considered Canadian content, [although] a Canadian- 
made film about Nelson Mandella would." 


I have a hard time understanding clearly which cultural 
imperatives are being advanced by which instruments on such an 
uneven field. 


I know Mr. Ondaatje is a fine writer and the English Patient was 
an excellent film — I just don’t know whether the film would 
qualify as Canadian content. 


This type of international creative undertaking will become the 
norm, rather than thevexception, in all kinds ‘of cultural 
activity, Sinkenisr already ithe case ian filmmaking; publishing 
and recording, but the transnational flow of creative works 
through the Internet will only hasten this trend. 


Should we have an open policy on culture and trade? To quote 
Christopher Maule again, this time from a working paper prepared 
for the Carleton Industrial Organization Research Unit, in 
collaboration with his colleague, Keith Acheson: 


By including culture in more formal arrangements with other 
countries, Canada will lessen the chances of generating an 
escalating trade war. The informal structure will be 
strengthened by more liberal foreign ownership rules. It 
will still bear the brunt of resolving conflicts, but will 
be more predictable because of the possibility of calling on 
formal dispute resolution mechanisms. 
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To some, the support of an open policy is just a code for 
favouring commercialism at the expense of culture. We 
disagree. The current policies have become symbols of 
concern with culture, but the reality is that the policies 
distort the business of culture while doing little to 
encourage content that is identifiably Canadian, however 
that cis idefirned: 


The trend to open markets and communications is global and 
irreversible. The world tomorrow — in all likelihood the world 
just around the corner — will be marked by the frictionless, 
instant, international transaction of information. Encoded in 
much ofothistintormat ton swilhk-be,sbits, or bytes, of Canadian 
eulture . 


In such an environment, the fundamental question might not be 
whether Canadian culture should be exposed to trade rules. The 
question is how the rules of international trade can be 
harmonized with Canadian attitudes toward culture. 


The question is pertinent, given that our instruments have not 
changed in 30 years, while the worlds of culture and commerce 
appear to change every 30 minutes. 


The following figures, which apply to English Canada, amply 
demonstrate that our cultural market is open to foreign 
competition. I find it ironic that the same figures cause me to 
wonder whether we are doing the best job we can to promote 
Canadian culture: 


e Three quarters of the television watched every night is of 
foreign origin, usually American. 


° Four out of every five magazines sold on the newsstands are 
foreign magazines, usually American; 


° Ninety-six per cent of the screen time at Canadian theatres 
is taken up by foreign films, mainly from the United States; 


° Seventy per cent of the content on Canadian radio stations 
is non-Canadian, usually from the United States. 


Don’t get me wrong. We are not looking to close our market to 
the United States, or any other country; but rather to make sure 
Canadians continue to enjoy Canadian culture, while having access 
to the world. 


But we can expect the trend to the free flow of capital to 
continue. We can also expect our cultural policies to be met 
with a continuing lack of sympathy from our U.S. neighbours. 
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The simple fact is that investment and content controls are being 
exposed to pressures from liberalized trade. Even if they were 
not, their effectiveness would be challenged by the 
communications revolution, which respects neither borders nor 
regulations. 


Our need to remain open to the world while continuing to champion 
Canadian culture has long proved a tricky balancing act. I am 
asking the question: Are our obligations to culture and trade 
necessarily opposed? 


Is it possible for Canada, with the support of strategic allies, 
to protect its cultural expression within the context of 
international trade agreements? I hope that it is for our sake, 
because Canadian culture has itself become international in its 
outreach, looking to world markets for its continued growth. 


When I see the growing world demand for Canadian cultural works, 
compared with our own reading and viewing habits, I can only 
wonder if Canadian culture is a secret kept only from ourselves. 


I suggest, as my parting thought, that the coming-of-age of 
Canadian culture may not depend on our ability to protect it at 
home, but to project it on the world’s stage. 


Thank you. 
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Distinguished Senior Officials and Delegates, 


It is my pleasure to welcome you to Victoria, to the first APEC 
Senior Officials Meeting of 1997. Your meeting Chairman, 

Mr. Edwards, has outlined for me the ambitious work plan for 
1997. I can see that you have a demanding schedule ahead of you 
for the next couple of days. I wish you every success in these 
endeavours. APEC [Asia Pacific Economic Co-operation forum] has 
accomplished much in recent years, and Canada is anxious to 
continue this impressive momentum. 


But, while I hope that your work is productive, I also encourage 
you to take advantage of any free time you may have to see this 
beautiful city. While the weather may be colder here than in 
many of your capitals, I hope that you will find our reception 
Warm.~ "Ef “Can -assurey you thateVictoria is) more :comfortable\ than 
almost any other city in Canada at this time of year. Victoria 
has a reputation among Canadians as a place of peace and 
tranquillity, and I expect that it will provide a good backdrop 
for creativity as you set directions for APEC in 1997. 


Canada is honoured to chair APEC in 1997. We are proud to be a 
member of APEC, a forum that encompasses the world’s most dynamic 
growth area. Canada’s Pacific dimension has been evident in our 
excellent trade and bilateral relations in the area. My own 
government was elected on a platform that stressed the need to 
expand relations with the Asia Pacific and Latin America. 


The province of British Columbia, where you are meeting now and 
where you will meet again in November, anchors Canada in the 
region, both in geography and in attitude. This is not a new 
development. We share with our Mexican and Chilean colleagues a 
history that begins with Spanish explorers such as Quadra and 
Juan desFucay“inmnigrationfromeAsial since: ithe iturn-of, the 
century has turned our gaze westward. New arrivals from your 
economies bring with them a wealth of experience and new 
approaches to business that strengthen the fabric of Canadian 
society. I am pleased to note that in honour of our APEC 
chairmanship, Prime Minister Jean Chrétien has declared 1997 as 
Canada™s"Year“of Reia .Paci£ic, “oruCcvAP, cas ta scelebration.of tour 
Facrrrencrer: 


In recognition of the importance of the region to Canada as a 
whole, this government created my position, Secretary of State 
(Asia-Pacific), upon its election in 1993. In my travels to your 
economies and across Canada, I am continually impressed at just 
how much we have in common. This is, I believe, the essence of 
APEC — 18 economies working together for mutual benefit from 
trade and economic co-operation, and from a social and human 
development perspective. 


The Prime Minister himself has a special fondness for APEC. Just 
two weeks after taking office, he made his first official foreign 
trip to Seattle, to attend the first APEC Economic Leaders’ 
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Meeting. What he has enjoyed the most about APEC is the 


informal, yet focussed, nature of discussions among leaders. I 
think that in looking back on APEC’s rapid development. — from 
Blake! Island: to .Bogor;. andeon) to Osakacand,Subie = one can 


clearly see that the annual Leaders’ Meeting has added momentum 
and political impetus to the process. APEC now faces the 
challenge of moving from visions and plans to implementation. It 
is clear to me that, as it does so, a key ingredient will 
continue to be the engagement of leaders. 


Critics of APEC have played up the divergent viewpoints around 
the table; including the fact that its membership is. diverse — in 
cultural weconomiciand politicaisiterms., These, factons,., they say, 
have made it impossible for APEC to agree on a single compelling 
vision. We have all heard the line that "Asia Pacific Economic 
Co-operation" amounts to little more than "four adjectives in ~— 
search of a ‘noun.." 


I disagree. Canada’s own history is marked by the need to draw 
strength from diversity. In uniting people from a wide range of 
Minguistire,” social’ religiuous «and cultural, backgrounds, ‘Canada 
has come to value the very same concepts that characterize APEC — 
consultation over conflict and consensus building over coercion. 
Indeed, one of Canada’s greatest prime ministers, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, built his considerable political success on developing 
what he called "the sunny way of consensus." In fact, I would 
propose ‘that anv themword “consensus;-" APEC has found both dts 
missing noun and its central vision. 


T haverno doubt that’ you will succeed in building on APECAs past 
successes, moving further along the liberalization path, to 
continued prosperity in the region. Doing so requires a careful 
balancing of APEC’s central trade and investment activities, and 
the priorities for economic and technical co-operation that 
Support the trade agenda. Let us be mindful of the direction 
from leaders in Subic’ to concentrate economic and technical co- 
operation activities on six key areas that are crucial to 
continued growth: developing human capital; fostering safe, 
efficient capital markets; strengthening economic infrastructure; 
harnessing technologies of the future; promoting environmentally 
sustainable growth; and encouraging the growth of small and 
medium-sized enterprises. 


I encourage you to consider the following as objectives for 1997, 
again based on direction from ministers and leaders: 


° We must press for further measures in trade and investment 
liberalization. Leaders have directed that specific sectors 
be identified for focussed efforts in this regard. APEC’s 
credibility is closely tied to its success in moving forward 
on liberalization, and there is a need to deliver results in 
this area to maintain the momentum. A key challenge is to 
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establish a mechanism for comparability that will ensure 
continual improvements in the individual action plans. We 
also need to strengthen collective action plans, 
particularly in.support of business» facilitation:..«« Trade 
ministers will meet in May to advance these issues, and to 
continue finding practical means of supporting the WTO 
(World Trade Organization] work program. 


% Growth cannot be maintained in the absence of a solid 
economic infrastructure — for example, efficient 
transportation systems to move goods and people within and 
across borders, cost-effective and appropriate energy 
supplies, and environmentally appropriate technologies and 
production methods. Governments have a responsibility to 
nelp»create the right conditions for economic prosperity, 
and to provide the proper framework for trade and investment 
liberalization measures to succeed. In this regard, 
stimulating private sector investment in infrastructure 
development has been identified by leaders as a priority for 
this year’s work. 


° Seeking and acting on the advice of the private sector in 
Setting policy directions Ws a long-standing priority for 
APEC. It is only by knowing the barriers to doing business 
that we as member economies can co-operate to break them 
down. The APEC Business Advisory Council has provided us 
with comprehensive and wide-ranging advice, and we must 
review each and every one of its recommendations over the 
coming year to reach consensus on implementation. APEC’s 
credibility with the private sector is crucial. We must pay 
special attention to ensure that the views of small business 
operators are both heard and reflected in APEC’s agenda. 

One way this can be done is through co-operation on trade 

facilitation measures that make it easier to do business. 

For example, lengthy customs procedures and uneven product 
and professional standards can be major impediments to the 
expansion of smaller firms into international markets. 


° Finally, we cannot take decisions about the shape of the 
region in the future without elaborating a vision of the 
future that reflects the needs and aspirations of our young 
people. In the end, we will be judged not by trade figures 
and growth rates, but by the condition in which we leave the 
world to future generations. Throughout the year, I would 
encourage each of you to think about how your decisions will 
affect the children and young people in your life. 


In closing, I would like to leave you with a few words from APEC 
leaders, as a reminder of the importance of the task you are 


beginning today: 
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We express full confidence that the APEC process will 
produce substantial, concrete, measurable and sustainable 
results which willstangibly! improvey-the: lives of, all. our 
cltazensy bysithe turnvofs ther centuny, 


This is\ a tallworder, rand werane counting) on) senior offacials to 
guide the APEC process to success. I look forward to hearing of 
your progress and to seeing you again in November. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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It 1s a real pleasure to be with you today in beautiful Zurich. 


The Canada-Swiss Association has a key role to play in promoting 
understanding between Canada and Switzerland, which in turn will 
lead to a greater awareness of business opportunities in our two 
countries. 


Switzerland and Canada have much in common. Politically, our 
countries are federal states where the rights of minorities are 
respected and political differences are resolved peacefully, 
through democratic institutions. 


Botheoft your countries ‘are known for ‘their political. stability and 
high standard of living. In a world marred by conflict, our 
countries offer an inspirational model of peace and security 
gained through tolerance and mutual respect. 


Visits between elected officials are frequent and friendly. Our 
countries have closely consulted on environmental and security 
issues as well as trade and humanitarian matters. 


Our friendship is also reinforced by tourism. Canada is the 
third most important long-haul destination for Swiss tourists, 
behind the United States and Thailand. Well over 100 000 Swiss 
tourists visited Canada in 1996, attracted by the favourable 
exchange rate, the beauty of our natural scenery and ease with 
the language. This is a very impressive number, considering the 
population of your country. I like to think these pleasure trips 
resulted in new friends and added to the good will our people 
already share. 


In 1995, two-way trade between Canada and Switzerland was almost 
$1.5 billion, with Canadian exports to Switzerland reaching 

$533 million. We imported about $902 million from Switzerland 
in 1995, a considerable increase from the 1994 level of 

Shiites” inet Al Il oureyay = 


Switzerland is the fifth largest direct investor in Canada among 
European countries and is seventh largest worldwide. According 
to Statistics Canada, these investments total some $3.2 billion, 
an increase of $800 million over the past five years. 


As impressive as these numbers may seem, the reality is that 
there is still a vast amount of untapped potential. 


The simple truth is that Canada remains a largely undiscovered 
market for Switzerland. 


The task for you and for me is to change that. We’ve got a great 
product to sell — Canada — and the time has come to aggressively 


market that product here in Switzerland. 


We know from experience that when Swiss business people are 
persuaded to consider Canada’s advantages, they are impressed. 
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Companies such as Nestlé, headquartered in Toronto, ABA Inc. EE) 
St. Laurent, St. Lawrence Cement in Mount. Royal, Cia-Gag in 
Mississauga and Sandwell Inc. in Vancouver have joined companies 
from other nations in choosing Canada as a good place in which to 
invest. 


Also significant is the role played by the main financial 
institutions, including the three leading Swiss banks, which rank 
fourth in Canada in terms of assets after institutions from the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France. 


What took all of those companies to Canada? Why, when they could 
have located anywhere in the world, did they choose Canada? 

There are numerous factors, but-let»me focus: briefly. today on 
five key reasons why Swiss businesses should consider investing, 
in Canada. 


Number one, Canada offers access to the world’s richest market. 
By investing in Canada, international businesses gain tariff-free 
access to the United States under the terms of the Canada-U.S. 
Free Trade Agreement. Companies also gain access to the large 
and growing Mexican market through the North American Free Trade 
Agreement [NAFTA]. This represents unequalled access to a market 
of 360 million people with a total economy larger than that of 
the European Community. 


The great majority of Canadian industry is located a just-in-time 
drive from the major U.S. manufacturers. 


And because Canada is a land of immigrants, we are able to offer 
pools of experienced workers often fluent in other languages and 
knowledgeable of international cultures and business practices, 

who can provide an easy transition from Europe to North America. 


The second reason to set up shop in Canada is our competitive 
wage rates and our educated work force. 


Firms in Canada enjoy the benefits of a skilled, cost-effective 
labour force that has proven itself adaptable toschanging times 
and changing technologies. Productivity is high and rising. 
Over the last two years, productivity in manufacturing has been 
the fastest growing among the G-7 nations. In the automotive 
assembly industry, Canadian productivity levels are 5 per cent 
higher than those in the United States. 


Canadian wage rates are also very competitive with those of other 
countries, and current trends (such as wage settlements, labour 
attitudes to such issues as flexible working hours, and so on) 
are making them even more so. 


Other costs associated with labour, such as employer-paid social 
security taxes and health care, are lower for Canadian firms than 
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for our U.S. competitors. In fact, Chrysler Corporation has 
calculated that U.S. health insurance bills give production in 
Canada an advantage of more than $500 per car. I am told that 
total Canadian wage costs average less than half of German wage 
costs. 


Canada’s is also a well-educated work force. According to 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development figures, 
we are one of the top four countries in the world in terms of the 
percentage of gross domestic product [GDP] that is spent on 
education. And a number of very successful job training programs 
are in place that help to achieve a match between the needs of 
industry and the supply of skills. 


As. noted, in a recent. U.S... survey, 9) of. the top 20, ‘electrical 
engineering schools in North America are located in Canada. And 
the university of choice for Microsoft recruiters is the 
University of Waterloo in Ontario. 


Third, Canada boasts strong research capabilities. Indeed, 
international businesses are increasingly using Canada as a base 
for research and development [R&D]. Canadian universities, 
technical colleges and scientific research organizations provide 
a unique pool of talent that is contributing to innovative 
product development and design. 


Canadian companies also benefit from the most generous R&D tax 
incentives in the G-7. These companies have access to "centres 
of excellence" established within universities and to university- 
business consortia in areas such as robotics, computer-aided 
design and pharmaceutical development. 


At the moment, Canada is home to research and product development 
facilities for international companies such as IBM, Digital 
Equipment, Glaxo and Amdahl. 


The fourth reason I would suggest Swiss firms should consider 
Canada is our abundance of raw materials and our vast energy 


supplies. 


Canada is renowned for its rich mineral reserves and productive 
agricultural land. These resources and the cost effectiveness of 
their extraction enable Canada to be a leading exporter of key 
commodities around the world. 


Canada is also one of only two G-7 countries to be self- 
sufficient in oil supplies and is the only G-7 country that is a 
net exporter of natural gas. And prices for this gas and for 
electricity are very competitive. 


Fifth, Canada enjoys a modern and efficient infrastructure. A 
1993 report by the World Economic Forum ranked countries on 
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several competitiveness criteria. Four of these dealt with 
roads, “railroads > ein transpore and! ports. Canadas! average 
rating for these criteria was the highest: amongst’ all G-7 
nations. 


But we know that infrastructure must constantly be updated. That 
is why Canadian telecommunications suppliers have been investing 
heavily to provide the latest fibre optic technology and high- 
speed data transmission services. The Canadian government 
recently invested $6 billion in a national infrastructure program 
in order to maintain Canada’s competitive advantage in this area. 
This was’ a’ cost-shared program, ‘with the three levels of 
government — municipal, provincial and federal — each 
eOntributiang S2. billion 


Finallypeand very “important, is ‘Canada’s economic ‘climate s.g;We 
expect 1997 to bring tanother ‘year of high economic growth, 
combined with low inflation and interest rates. This economic 
recovery has been led by two developments — a reduction in 
government spending and an increase in exports. Our government 
has surpassed its own goals for deficit reduction. When we 
assumed office in October 1993, the federal deficit was 6 per 
cent “of GDP.- Today itis 2 per cent, and we are on ‘track for 
achieving our goal of a balanced budget. 


All of these advantages make Canada a wonderful place to do 
business. 


Moreover, we have been working hard to minimize government 
intervention and stimulate private sector activities by, for 
example, privatizing many government enterprises. 


Now, I know that there are a lot of Canadians in the audience who 
want me-to“talk about ‘the quality of life in Canadas) But sit 
would be immodest to use this forum to remind people that the 
United Nations Human Development Report listed Canada as the 
number-one ‘country in “the®world in; terms of overall qualityiot 
lites e=And a recene KPMGestudy “reported that form every andustry, 
the cost of doing business is cheaper in Canada than in the 
United States. 


It would be *inapprcpriate to talkiabout sour clean, safevcitues, 
with crime rates less than half of =those of our neighbours tothe 
south’. 


And it would be just plain unfair to mention that we are the 
second largest country, in land mass, in the world, with the 
towest population density of all: industrialized nations. ).Or that 


our national parks alone encompass an area larger than Italy or 
Japan. 
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Nor would I presume to talk to this audience about the sheer 
beauty of our landscape — of our rugged mountains, freshwater 
lakes, scenic coastal areas, unique Arctic vistas or vast, 
unspoiled forests. It just wouldn’t be right to note that many 
Canadian executives own second homes in picturesque lake and 
mountain areas, just an hour or so outside our major cities. 


No, it would be wrong to mention any of those things, so I will 
leave them unsaid. After all, 100 000 Swiss tourists can’t be 
wrong. 


Of course, you would expect me to be biased toward my own 
country. So the best thing to do is encourage Swiss business 
people to talk with the managers of multinationals that are 
operating in North America. They’1ll tell them that their 
Canadian operations "put up the best numbers." 


What you might want to add is that the Canadian economy is 
entering a new growth period, fuelled by strong exports, low 
inflation and increasing productivity. 


If the case is made, by Canadians and by others, I have a feeling 
that Canada will no longer remain overlooked by our Swiss 
friends. And the true potential of Swiss-Canadian trade will at 
last be realized. 


Thank you. 
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Introduction 


I have made the campaign against anti-personnel landmines one of 
my top priorities as Minister of Foreign Affairs. I am therefore 
particularly pleased to be here today to open this important 
conference on Canadian capabilities in two key areas of the 
landmines issue: developing and providing products and services 
for humanitarian demining, and assisting in the rehabilitation of 
landmine victims. 


I am also pleased to see so many representatives of non- 
governmental organizations [NGOs], the private sector and the 
academic world here today. I would like to extend a particular 
welcome to delegates from the Secretariat of the Organization of 
African Unity [OAU] and from South Africa, who have braved the 
Winnipeg winter to join our discussions. Today’s meeting is a 
great opportunity for all of us to come together, to learn from 
each other and to discuss new approaches. 


Your presence here today is important because it is you above all 
who have provided the impetus behind the campaign for a global 
ban on landmines. It is you who are increasing Canadian 
awareness of the terrible suffering caused by anti-personnel 
mines, and the enormously difficult and dangerous task of finding 
and removing them. And it is only through our combined efforts 
that we can address the horrors that landmines inflict on 
Civilian populations. 


Growing Awareness, Increased Momentum 


The fear created by even the suspected presence of landmines was 
brought home to me last year when I visited the Bosnian town of 
Coralici. I had planned to go for an early morning jog in this 
war-damaged but seemingly peaceful town. I was just about to set 
out when security people stopped me. The street I was heading 
down was believed to be mined. No one knew for sure, but the 
uncertainty alone had turned it into a no-man’s-land. 


We Canadians do not know what it is to look down a familiar 
street in one’s home town and fear the hidden killers that lie, 
in wait, until they kill or maim some unsuspecting person. My 
experience in Bosnia brought home to me the reality of living 
amongst mines. It showed me the urgent need to prevent their 
deployment, and to assist the unfortunate men, women and children 
who were not warned, as I was, of the terrible danger as they 
walked in their own field or village. 


Fortunately, the world is waking up. There is a new political 
will in the international community to take collective action to 
end the scourge of anti-personnel mines. Since this issue was 
first discussed at the United Nations [UN] in 1993, an enormous 
momentum has been generated to end their production and 
deployment, to deal with the mines already in the ground, and to 


assist their victims. 
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Much of this momentum has come from concerned citizens, including 


many of you. Canadian industry has also responded by looking for 
new and better methods of demining and by designing new 
equipment. Governments, of course, also have a role. But it is 


clear to me from my own experiences at the meeting we convened in 
Ottawa dast fall®that ithe reallemomentum on this issue. comes irom 
outside government. There could be no clearer example of the 
democratization of foreign policy in recent years, of how 
ordinary people have greater power to affect international issues 
than ever before. 


Toward a Global Ban 


The goal of a ban on anti-personnel mines was considered utopian 
little more than two years ago. Today we are on the brink of 
Making 2t a reality. Thanks ins large) part, to, the, magniticene 
work of the International Campaign to Ban Landmines and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross [ICRC], no other issue 
in recent times has catalyzed such a broad and diverse 
partnership of countries and organizations, both governmental and 
non-governmental. From Africa to Asia, from Europe to the 
Americas, a truly global partnership has emerged out of the 
grass-roots pleas of mine-affected countries, international 
agencies and NGOs determined to relegate landmines, like poison 
gas, to the dustbin of history. 


This conference demonstrates the synergy that comes from 
committed people working together, with knowledge and enthusiasm, 
to advance their ‘commomgoals.: The; context.for this..synergy sis 
the Action Plan that came out of the Ottawa Conference. 


Many of you-eattended tthe October conference in Ottawa, «which 
brought together, tom cheyvery <lirst -bime,. 50..countries 
Supportive of a ban on anti-personnel mines. There I challenged 
the global community to work with Canada on a "fast track," to 
develop a treaty banning mines and-to sign that treaty in Canada 
in, December "1997, ~sOur sgoal “vs “a treaty that will. establish new 
global norm against these weapons. 


Our task got new impetus in December 1996, when a United 
States-led resolution at the UN General Assembly, calling for 
such a treaty as soon as possible, passed with an astonishing 156 
Supporting votes. 


Since then, we have been working in partnership with NGOs and 
dozens CEseountrves in every regqion-of the world to. .make_this 
happen. The process for developing such a treaty has emerged: a 
process that 1tsserédible, transparenteand open,to all ,countries 
supportive of a ban. Substantive, practical work begins in two 
weeks at a-meetunguaneViennarfromarebruarysd2.to.14. This 
intensive program of work continues with an additional meeting in 
Vienna in May, a major international meeting in Belgium in June, 
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and treaty discussions in Norway in the autumn leading to 
Signature of a global ban treaty in Canada in December 1997. 


At the same time other meetings, including this one today, will 
move the agenda forward in the areas of demining and victim 
assistance. Conferences in Denmark and Germany on demining 
technology have already set the stage for two upcoming events: an 
NGO conference on the global ban campaign in Maputo in February; 
and the Tokyo conference in March on UN demining programs, 
demining technology and landmine victim assistance. 


One of the strengths of the process set. an, motion: in Ottawa has 
been its ability to engage landmine-affected regions of the world 
in our efforts to ban mines. Africa, for example, continues to 
pay a terrible price associated with the continued use of 
landmines. Laamup Leased -thaty.the,Organization of African, Unity 
has decided to take the lead in organizing a conference to be 
held in Johannesburg this May. This conference will examine the 
landmine issue in an integrated way — focussing upon the ban, 
landmine clearance, and victim assistance in equal measure. I 
hope that it will set the stage for continued action on this 
issue by the OAU. 


Canada has also put the landmines issue on the agenda for the G-7 
[Group of Seven] Summit in Denver in June. And the Canadian 
International Development Agency [CIDA] is discussing with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross how Canada can further 
assist the ICRC in its ongoing publicity work on the campaign 
against landmines. As you can see, our meeting here today is 
part of an intense national and international campaign to find 
the means to deal with these hideous weapons once and for all. 


The Negotiation Process 


You have probably seen recent reports that some countries believe 
that it would be better to negotiate a convention in the 
Conference on Disarmament in Geneva. Canada is ready to use 
whatever process or processes are required; for us the important 
thing is to reach our goal of a global ban as rapidly as 
possible. If complementary, parallel tracks within the 
Conference on Disarmament and what has come to be known as the 
"Ottawa Process" prove the best way to achieve this goal, we 
would have no difficulty with that approach. We must be careful, 
however, to ensure that steps toward our objective — such as a 
ban on transfers — not be confused with or substituted for the 
achievement of our real objective: a comprehensive treaty that 
will ban the use of anti-personnel landmines. It is use that 


kills and maims. 


It is my belief that the value of the Ottawa Process will speak 
for itself: a flexible, open and effective process that delivers 
concrete and speedy results. A process that holds out real hope 
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for banning these weapons within months, not years or decades. A 
process that responds to the humanitarian imperative for. action. 


i ehould ‘aiso "state clearly ab ahis point my tstrongrhopestnartgne 
country is advocating negotiations within the Conference on 
Disarmament simply as a means of delaying progress. You, as 
citizens and as members of NGOs, need to make it clear to your 
governments that this is not the time for political games. You 
must continue the excellent work you have done so far to put a 
global “ban treaty “at “Ehe “top “of “the ‘international agenda, Pandte 
keep it there. 


But such a treaty will be only the beginning. A ban will start 
the process of capping the problem of mines, and give us a 
fighting chance to tackle the mines already in the ground and the 
people already injured. Our ongoing challenge will be to ensure 
that every country buys into this ban, while at the same time 
maximizing our efforts in demining and assistance to victims. 
This requires not just locating and clearing existing mines but 
finding ever better, faster and safer ways of doing so. 


Canadian Demining Efforts 


Since 1993 Canada, through the Canadian International Development 
Agency has contributed close to $10 million to Support°UN and 
other demining programs in five of the world’s most mine-polluted 
countries: Afghanistan, Bosnia and Herzegovina, Cambodia, Laos 
and Angola. In each. case, the UN approach is predicated on 
developing local demining capacity. 


I am pleased to announce today that CIDA has just approved two 
major new projects to support demining in Angola and Cambodia. 

In Angola, CIDA will provide S605 000 to MissionVAviation 
Fellowship of Canada, for medical evacuation of injured deminers 
and EO support other demining’ activities. In’ Cambodiay CrpAgwiit 
provide $650 000 to a United Nations Development Programme [UNDP] 
project to raise awareness of landmines among women and children 
and among farmers, in order to reduce the number of landmine 
victims. These projects are excellent examples of the integrated 
approach that the Government is taking on the landmines issues, 
an approach that addresses demining and victim assistance in 
tandem with our work on a global ban. 


CIDA is currently considering supporting landmine removal in 
Mozambique. In addition, the Agency plans to provide funding 
shortly to the Organization of American States [OAS -formiits 
demining programs in Central America. No doubt you will hear 
from the CIDA representative at this meeting about how landmine 
removal and victim assistance fit within the Agency’s mandate to 
promote sustainable development. 
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Members of the Canadian Forces are playing a key role in helping 
the UN set up Mine Action Centres in Cambodia, Angola and Bosnia, 
in undertaking mine surveys and in training local people in mine 
clearance. We have recently sent two defence scientists to the 
Mine Action Centres in Cambodia and Bosnia to test metal 
detectors in local conditions. Another six military personnel 
will spend six months with the Bosnian Mine Action Centre, 
training Bosnian deminers. We have National Defence staff 
seconded to the Mine Action Centre in Cambodia. And we are 
working on sending a mine mapping database expert to Angola. 


The Department of National Defence has also provided technical 
assistance to theJustice Institute of BritiehColumbia;: (With a 
group of Canadian and American NGOs, this organization has, 
established an integrated project in Viet Nam that includes 
demining and reforestation, and aims to include mine awareness 
programs and assistance to landmine victims in future. 


Today you will hear from current and former members of the armed 
forces about their needs in terms of equipment and know-how. 
Scientists from the Defence Research Establishment at Suffield, 
Alberta, will bring you up to date on their research, 
particularly in the area of landmine detection. They will 
outline their joint research with Canadian companies, including 
many of those represented here, and where they see opportunities 
for further joint efforts. 


Victim Rehabilitation 


Perhaps the most painful legacy of landmines is their disabled 
victims, or perhaps I should say "survivors." Many, injured as 
children, still have the greater part of their lives ahead of 
them. And many have the potential to be, or become again, 
productive members of their societies. There is much that can be 
done, not necessarily requiring vast resources, to make a huge 
difference in the quality of their lives. This aspect of the 
landmine problem is only beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves from the international community. We are today breaking 
new ground with this, the first national conference in Canada to 
look at the issue. 


Representatives of NGOs and universities here today have for some 
time been doing valuable work in this area, alone and in 
co-operation with government agencies. Queen’s University’s 
International Centre for the Advancement of Community-Based 
Rehabilitation has programs for landmine victims in Bosnia as 
well as in other countries; the Centre is supported by CIDA as a 
Canadian Centre of Excellence. 


I recall visiting a factory for prostheses in Nicaragua in the 
1980s, where landmine victims were themselves engaged in 
producing protheses. Since that time, CIDA has also become 
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involved with landmine: victimssiny Central America.» Lt has 
provided funding for a vocational rehabilitation project in El 
Salvador to reintegrate over 100 disabled people, most of them 
victims of war, into the labour market. And it is looking at ways 
to support more effectively rehabilitation in Central America and 
elsewhere, including in co-operation with Canadian NGOs and 
universities. Canadian NGOs have started their own rehabilitation 
programs. The Calgary-based Cambodian War Amputees Rehabilitation 
Society, for example, is operating a vocational school in 
Cambodia to help landmine: and other war amputees become gainfully 
employed. 


For landmine survivors, recovering from the trauma and injury and 
learning to use a prosthesis is only the beginning. Their lives 
wild bedisecultaindeed vt the abtitudessin their socvetres) and 
governments are not supportive and do not recognize their full 
right te bes productive ervtizens. Advocacy 16 therefore: cruetal. 
In thie aréa, NGOs such as the Council for Canadians with 
Disabilities and the Canadian Centre for Disability Studies (both 
based here in Winnipeg) and Disabled Peoples’ International 
(founded in Winnipeg) are doing important work. They are linking 
up with disabled peoples’ organizations in other countries to 
help them acquire advocacy skills. With these skills, these 
groups can press their governments and their communities for the 
support they need as citizens to lead full and productive lives. 


Conclusion 


Iam proud that Canadpans are at the forefront of efforts to help 
landmine victims and innocent populations in mined areas. I am 
equally proud that the Canadian government is at the forefront of 
the international campaign to ban landmines altogether. And I am 
glad that the numbers of those working toward the same ends in 
other parts of the world are growing daily. We must work 
together, each contributing in oursown area of -strength.. We as a 
national government can work in international forums. You as 
companies and non-governmental organizations can develop and 
provide the products and services; you can make the grass-roots 
contacts and start the community projects. The need. is great; 
we must be bold and tackle the issues with energy and enthusiasm. 
We can make a difference. We are making a difference. We must 
continue to work together, taking full advantage of the momentum 
we have genexsated inv Canada tovhelp thesworld rid itself_of these 
intolerable weapons. 


Thank you. 
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Thank you for joining me in this year’s consultations on human 
rights, in preparation for the 53rd session of the UN [United 
Nations] Commission on Human Rights. When I spoke with you last 
year, having just assumed the Foreign Affairs portfolio, I 
outlined some of the principles for a Canadian human rights 
strategy. Today I would like to review with you what we have 
done in the past year to fulfil those principles, and to discuss 
some of our priorities for the coming year. I look forward to 
the opportunity these consultations provide for us to exchange 
views and discuss priorities and principles. 


A Canadian Approach to Human Rights 


A commitment to human rights is fundamental to Canadian values 
and identity. Thus promoting respect for human rights, both 
internationally and within Canada, is a crucial element of 
government policy. In our international relations, human rights 
could be considered a "threshold issue." Human rights issues 
will be a consideration in any relationship we have, whatever its 
other aspects, from the moment’ we’ enter! into that™relationship. 


Starting from this basic principle, we seek to develop a policy 
of effective influence. This policy is based on our belief that 
dialogue and engagement, rather than isolation, generally 
represent the most useful avenues for influencing governments. 

In other words, we prefer to talk to people, not at them or about 
them. Where necessary, however, we are ready to speak out 
strongly and “to act. 


In saying this we recognize that our ability to effect change can 
be limited, and sometimes meets with resistance from countries 
who see our efforts as interference in their own affairs. We 
also recognize that, while they are important, we cannot focus 
solely on political rights; human security also requires 
stability and the pursuit of economic and social rights. 


Nevertheless it is important that we pursue the issue of human 
rights internationally. It is important as an extension of our 
own beliefs. And it is important because, in an age of 
interdependence, the international system can only work if there 
is adherence to basic laws and standards. The critical question 
is how to make it work — how we can be effective. 


Last year I outlined a basic strategy, involving our own domestic 
development, multilateral and bilateral initiatives, and 
targetted special priorities. I would like to review what we 
have done over the past year in each of these areas. 


Engaging Canadians 


The government made a commitment to open its foreign policy to 
all Canadians. This is particularly important in the area of 
human rights. After all, non-governmental organizations [NGOs] 
have expanded the role of human rights in foreign policy through 
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their front-line reporting of abuse, promotion of respect for 
rights and work in multilateral fora. It is NGOs who implement 
many of the human rights, democratic development and good 
governance programs that CIDA [Canadian International Development 
Agency] funds: Andoit .isyNGO.workers. who.face great risks.in 
supporting the cause of human rights around the world. In recent 
months, a number of NGO workers have paid. for their dedication 
with their lives. I wouwld like £6. take.this occasion, Co pay 
tribute to them, and to assure you that we will do our utmost to 
protect Canadian human rights monitors abroad. 


In the last year, we have established the Canadian Centre for 
Foreign Policy Development and the John Holmes Fund to support 
discussion of foreign policy issues among Canadians. The Fund 
has already sponsored a number of events related to human rights, 
including round.tables of human rights.experts, Tound tables, on 
China and research on codes of conduct for international 
business. These events provided me with a opportunity to hear 
the views of Canadians from many different segments of society. 


TAanvite vou to vist. the most recent. of our outreach projects, 
the human rights page on the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade’s website, which is being launched today. 
It provides information about human rights in Canadian foreign 
policy and about specific human rights initiatives. 


Multilateral Activism and Leadership 


Turning to our human rights efforts outside Canada, we have been 
active in a range of multilateral institutions. We believe that 
working through multilateral institutions is a paramount 
strategy, both to apply pressure and to attempt to build 
inteérnatronal icdnsensus..« OUr.aim is to give real force to ihe 
mechanisms for monitoring, enforcing and preventing human rights 
violations around the world. 


In the last session of the UN Commission on Human Rights .[CHR], 

for example, Canada spoke out strongly on the Chinese no-action 

motion on the resolution on China. Canada also took the lead in 
creating an agenda item for indigenous rights. 


To maintain a strong voice for Canada at the CHR, we will be 
standing for=re-election to the CHR for our third consecutive 


term. I have asked Ross Hynes to replace Leonard Legault as head 
of Canada’s delegation to the CHR. Mr. Hynes will be known to 
many of you already for his long commitment to human rights. The 


Canadian delegation will take the lead on six resolutions this 
year, including those on Rwanda, violence against women and mass 
exoduses. 


Because of the importance we ascribe to the CHR, last year I 
became the first Canadian Foreign Minister to attend its 
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meetings. Unfortunately my schedule does not permit me to travel 
to Geneva this year, but Canada will continue to be represented 

at the ministerial level. I have asked Christine Stewart, 

etnies of State (Latin America and Africa), to attend on my 
ehalf. 


This year we also saw the election of a Canadian, former Chief 
Commissioner for Human Rights Max Yalden, as an independent 
expert to the UN Committee on Human Rights. His election is 
another example of the importance Canada attaches to the human 
rights system and to the work of the UN treaty bodies. 


We were also active at the 51st General Assembly of the UN. 
Canada played a key role in the resolution on strengthening the 
Centre for Human Rights by ensuring the continued autonomy of the 
High Commissioner and by reiterating the call for adequate 
resources. Canada gave a very well-received country situation 
statement, which set the standard among the Western group for its 
critical but constructive approach. 


We will continue to take the lead in supporting the efforts of 
the High Commissioner for Human Rights to make the Centre for 
Human Rights in Geneva more effective and to ensure that the High 
Commissioner’s office in New York becomes an integral part of the 
overall UN process. We hope to hear in the course of these 
consultations your views on how to make the Commission more 
effective. 


The Rights of Indigenous Peoples 


One focus of our multilateral activity over the past year has 
been the rights of indigenous peoples. This year, Canada took an 
important. and symbolic policy step’ on this issue. Our delegation 
to the UN Working Group on the Draft Declaration on Indigenous 
Rights made a formal statement that Canada accepts a right of 
self-determination of indigenous peoples that respects the 
territorial integrity of democratic states. 


I have stated elsewhere that Canada supports a strong UN 
Declaration on Indigenous Rights. In order to promote the UN 
process, however, the Canadian government must work together with 
Canadian Aboriginal leaders. In October, I met with Aboriginal 
leaders and made a commitment to enhance dialogue domestically on 
issues of international importance. Since then officials have 
met twice, and will continue to discuss substantive issues 
related to the Declaration. When I met Aboriginal leaders again 
on Monday, we renewed our commitment to this process of 
consultation, and agreed to work together to advance a broad 
range of activities under the International Decade for the 


World’s Indigenous Peoples. 
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Working Across a Wide Range of Multilateral Bodies 


Canada hasvalso been activesin other multlateral foxnasjehe OAS 
[Organization of American States], where we co-chair the Working 
Group on Human Rights and Democratic Development, the 
Commonwealth, the ASEAN [Association of South-East Asian Nations] 
Post-Ministerial Conference and NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization]. These are often the best settings for dealing 
with cases where dialogue has broken down completely, or has 
failed to take place at all, as in Burma. 


Within the Commonwealth, we have worked actively in the 
Commonwealth Ministerial Action Group [CMAG], on Nigeria, Gambia 
and Sierra Leone. We have provided a $2.2 million Democratic 
Development and Capacity-Building Fund for these three countries. 
On Nigériayeinm particular, Canadasheasstakenta,l eading. roleqin 
CMAG. My colleague Christine Stewart will be attending the next 
CMAG consultations to ensure continued ministerial-level 
attention to this file. 


So far, however, we have seen little return on our efforts. The 
Nigerian authorities remain unwilling to engage in a genuine 
dialogue. We will be watching events closely, in the run-up to 
the CMAG recommendation this fall to Commonwealth Heads of 
Government on whether to extend or end the suspension of Nigeria 
from the Commonwealth. 


On Burma, both the Prime Minister and I have urged ASEAN leaders 
to use their influence to press the junta for real change. ,At 
last year’s ASEAN Post-Ministerial Conference, I proposed the 
establishment of a contact group that would work with the UN 
Secretary General to obtain compliance with UN resolutions. 


The pursuit. of persons indicted for war crimes is also a Canadian 
priority. I Have used all opportunities, including the recent 
Peace Implementation: Conference on Bosnia, to present. practical 
proposals and garner support for our approach. Canada has 
actively supported the work of the international war crimes 
tribunals for the former Yugoslavia and Rwanda. A Canadian, 
Madame Justice Louise Arbour, is the Chief Prosecutor for the 
International Criminal Tribunal in the Hague. 


Engaging Other Countries 


Bilaterally Canada has also been active, both in raising human 
rights in our various talks and representations, and in pursuing 
programs of co-operation. We raise our human rights concerns 
whenever possible. 


For example, in discussions with the Chinese Foreign Minister 
over the past year, I have raised the issue of liberties in Hong 
Kong, along with questions of prisoners’ and women’s rights. As 
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I said when I spoke on this issue last fall in Vancouver: "...we 
expect China to permit Hong Kong’s current way of life to carry 
on. That means an economy free from unwarranted government 
interference and commercial corruption. It means a 
representative Legislative Council. It means the rule of law, an 


independent judiciary and freedom of the press and of personal 
expression." 


I am particularly concerned by the recent decision by the 
Beijing-appointed Preparatory Committee to alter elements of Hong 
Kong’s Bill of Rights and laws on assembly and demonstrations 
after July 1. These changes weaken the protection of individual 
rights and freedoms in Hong Kong. I am also concerned that 
decisions on the evolution of Hong Kong’s laws are being made by 
an appointed body, and not by the elected Legislative Council in 
Hong Kong, where they properly should be. I am*hoping to go-to 
China in the coming months, at which time I will have the 
opportunity to raise my concerns with Chinese leaders. 


A rare opportunity for Canada to raise human rights came in 
recent meetings in Cuba, where I had a chance to speak directly 
with the President of Cuba and his ministers. Canadian officials 
will be meeting with Cuban officials later this month to continue 
this dialogue. 


We have recently expressed our concern to the Colombian 
government over the delay in opening a UN human rights office in 
Bogota. We intend to actively support that office as soon as it 
opens. 


We also use regular joint ministerial meetings as an avenue for 
putting human rights on the agenda in bilateral discussions. 

This has worked well in the case of Mexico, where we discussed 
judicial reform, human rights and the situation in Chiapas in the 
context of our Joint Ministerial Committee meetings. In the 
course of these discussions, we agreed to undertake joint 
activities to follow up on the recent highly successful Canada- 
Mexico Aboriginal Economic Roundtable. 


Human Rights and Trade 


Perhaps the most sensitive issue in our bilateral activities is 
the relationship between trade and human rights. Critics of 
engagement see a dichotomy between trade and human rights. I 
would argue it is a false one. As people who work on the front 
line of human rights concerns, you more than anyone are aware 
that the relationship between these issues is much more complex 
than suggested in calls for blanket conditionality on trade. 


Trade on its own does not promote democratization or greater 
respect for human rights. But it does opens doors. It creates a 
relationship between governments and societies, within which we 
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can begin to speak about human rights. In addition, as closed 
countries engage in foreign trade and investment, they come under 
increasing pressure to respect the rule of law — and they see 
more and more reasons why it is: in thelr own interests to 2doUce,. 


The key issue here is not a crude choice between trade or human 
rights, but rather the need for responsible trade. This requires 
a closer look at the specific type of economic activity involved 
in terms Of Sts <soctal impacts: In this context we havestecussed 
on issues such as core labour standards, child labour and 
military exports. 


Canada has, for example, actively supported work within the ILO 
[International Labour Organization] to define core labour 
standards and examine social aspects of liberalized trade. We, 
took a leadership role at last December’s WTO [World Trade 
Organization] ministerial meeting in producing commitments to 
observe internationally recognized core labour standards and to 
support the mandate and work of the ILO. 


We are also working in the ILO on a new convention on the 
elimination of the most intolerable torms of -chazldslaboun rer 
adoption in 1999. I will be speaking later this month at a 
conference organized by the Netherlands in support of the efforts 
©f the’ ILO -on chrid labour. 


On military ‘exports; last dune Teindicated-my desire..forisiricter 
interpretatson of - human rights criteria, “My~almein Parsideato 
further minimize the risk of Canadian military equipment being 
ised against civilians; am the 21iieit arms trade on eof 
local violence. Canadian military exports decreased by 12 per 
cent in 1995, and our exports to lower-income developing 
countries remain very low. 


As part of our ongoing attempt to develop tools to promote 
responsible trade, we sponsored a business round table on Nigeria 
last year. Following on that event, the private sector is 
developing a code of conduct for Nigeria. One follow-up meeting 
has already been held in Calgary hosted by Occidental Petroleum, 
and a second will be held later this month. 


Bilateral Co-operation in Human Rights 


Where Canada has made a niche for itself is in supporting. change 
fromwithin®s This is)+perhaps the most distinctive: feature ‘of our 
human rights policy. The Canadian approach involves what a 
participant in one of our round tables termed "supporting local 
champions" to effect direct change. We believe that the impulse 
toward democracy is inevitable, but at the same time we are 
realistic about some of the governments we are dealing with. We 
do not expect these governments to become sudden converts to the 
cause of democracy. But they will yield gradually — because they 
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have no other choice — to pressure for Change frem-within their 
own society. 


This approach is evolutionary, not coercive. Even if we wanted 
to force change, we have to face the fact that Canada Simply does 
not have the economic leverage or the international clout to do 
so. We can, however, work from within to support NGOs and 
develop a space in which civil society can grow. 


This approach will not always succeed. Where dialogue or 
engagement are impossible, one needs to take other approaches, 
including mobilizing international action. In countries that are 
prepared to engage with us on even a limited scale, such as Cuba, 
we will work for evolutionary change. For regimes that are 
unwilling to enter into any sort of dialogue’ or exchange 
whatsoever, such as Burma or Nigeria, we work for broader 
international action to press those regimes to change their ways. 


Let me give you a few examples of our work with the "local 
Champions” of -icivil societyzn In! China,’ Canadayhas..continued, to 
fund a number of low-key, effective programs, from training 
judges and lawyers to implementing laws on women’s rights. 


During my recent visit to Cuba, I issued a joint declaration with 
the Cuban Foreign Minister. This represents, I believe, a 
Significant step in our long-standing efforts to engage with Cuba 
in the areas of human rights and governance. This declaration is 
a first step, but an important one. A work in progress, it 
nonetheless presents an opportunity to work toward greater 
political space for NGOs within Cuban society. The latter isa 
key element in any process of peaceful evolution in Cuba toward a 
society with greater respect for human rights, effective means of 
redress for its citizens and greater economic freedom. 


In India, we have provided $1.6 million to help the Indian Human 
Rights Commission develop human rights training and education 
programs in ‘schools; many of which are -targetted at girls. 
Through these programs, and in dialogue with its Canadian 
counterpart, the Indian Human Rights Commission will be working 
to instill an indigenous culture of respect for human rights. 


On Nigeria, we are using the $2.2 million democratic development 
fund we established to work with Commonwealth groups, 
particularly NGOs. My colleague Christine Stewart and.I will be 
holding consultations with Commonwealth NGOs prior to the 
upcoming CMAG meeting to discuss how we can work to best effect 
to improve the human rights situation in Nigeria. 


In Indonesia we have made progress in developing a strong and 
fruitful relationship between human rights institutions. Our two 
national Human Rights Commissions have a formal program of co- 
operation, funded by Canada. We are the only country with such 
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links to Indonesia’s National Human Rights Commission, a body 
which is now sufficiently well-established and independent to 
have openly criticized the Indonesian government’s actions in 
East Timor. This ‘spring, an all-party delegation of Canadian 
parliamentarians will be travelling to Indonesia and visiting 
East Timor to observe conditions there directly. 


In Iran, we are working with the Baha’i community to protect them 
from state-sponsored discrimination and repression. 


In Guatemala, Canadian NGOs already have a rich depth of 
experience: in providingicriticalpsipport.it£o thes mostadeprived 
levels of Guatemalan society, especially in human rights. I 
encourage you to use these strengths, and to work with us, to 
build lasting peace and respect for human rights in Guatemala. , 


In all these cases, we are uSing a combination of targetted 
financial support, visits and exchanges, and ‘work to ‘broaden 


legal frameworks and strengthen human rights institutions. In 
this way we support the internal dynamics of change. We build 
support within societies for the respect of human rights. .And we 


widen the space within those societies for participation and 
involvement by citizens and organizations outside government. 


Children’s Rights 


One of the key commitments made by the government in the last 
Throne Speech was on children’s rights. When I became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, I expressed my determination to make this 
issue a priority for Canadian’ foreign ipolicy. That ie whe 
appointed Senator Landon Pearson as a Special Advisor on 
children’s rights. Since then, she has led extensive 
consultations on children’s rights, tinc ludine: ion «chi ld, sl aboun, 


Last April, the government tabled Bill C-27 in the House of 
Commons. This Bill, which was reported back to the House in 
December, would amend the *eriminal: code;to: allowmftor .presecution 
of Canadians who engage in commercial sexual activities with 
children while abroad. In August, I led Canada’s delegation to 
the Stockholm World Congress Against the Sexual Exploitation of 
Children. A committee chaired by Senator Pearson is following up 
on the Agenda for Action that came out of the conference. We are 
also planning the possible exchange of data and.training of law 
enforcement officers to support the efforts of other governments 
in this area. 


Canada is also working within the UN and the ILO to protect the 
rights of children. I have already referredvtotour support for 
ILO work on eliminating the worst forms of child labour. Within 
the UN, we are working with the Commission on Human Rights on 
guidelines for two optional protocols to the Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. One of these would require countries to 
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criminalize the sale of children, child prostitution and child 
pornography, and to extend their jurisdiction extraterritorva hiv. 


During my recent visit to India, I held discussions on ways 
Canada could work with India to tackle child labour in that 
country, including through our newly established $500 000 Child 
Development Fund. Also in India, I discussed with NGOs the 
possibility of applying child-impact assessments to our 


development programs. Since my return I have raised this idea 
with my colleague Don Boudria, and CIDA is following up on this 
proposal. “I welcome your Views onwthi sianitiative: 


Making Human Rights an Integral Part of Foreign Policy 


Canadian values, including the promotion of human rights, are an 
integral part of our broader foreign policy. We are committed to 
integrating human rights activities into the peace, security and 
development activities of the UN; in the same way, we are 
committed to integrating them into our own international 
relations. 


We are also developing new tools of foreign policy. © In atime of 
profound international change, we recognize that conventional 
tools need to be bolstered. Last year I announced two major new 
tools: the peace-building initiative, and the Canadian 
International Information Strategy. Both of these have important 
human rights elements built into them, and as such they will 
expand our capacity to deal with human rights issues. 


The peace-building initiative, supported by a Peace-building 
Fund, aims to increase Canada’s capacity for rapid, co-ordinated 
and flexible responses to intrastate conflicts, §'These conflicts, 
marked by severe human rights violations and repeated cycles of 
violence, have become increasingly prevalent in the post-Cold War 
eva’, Under the “initiative will fallatrange: ofshuman wights 
activities aimed at building capacity in societies previously 
riven by violence, such as: 


e promoting free access to the media; 
° providing human rights training; and | 
° establishing a roster of human rights experts to assist with 


these projects. 


I am pleased to be able to announce today the operationalization 
of the Canadian stand-by roster of human rights experts. This 
roster will ensure that skilled Canadians — such as yourselves — 
will be able to support the peace-building activities of Canada, 
the United Nations and other international organizations through 
human rights protection, monitoring and reconstruction. The ~ 
roster has been established initially within the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade. When ut igs tully 
operational, however, its administration will be handed over to 
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an agency outside government. Departmental officials at these 
consultations can provide you with more information on the 
roster, “including how to apply. me Yvoutcanvalsourerersrol one wew 
human rights page on the departmental website. 


Towouldralsovlikesteo: announce at jthis Cimesthat, |) anrce-operation 
with the members of the NGO-led Peace-building Contact Group, we 
will be holding thisiFriday thesfirstiof the consultationsvon 
peace-building that I announced last October. 


The Canadian International Information Strategy is another new 
tool with great potential im terme»oivnhuman rightsst Ingenvgera (oz 
globalized economies, international communications networks and 
shifting issue-based "coalitions of the willing," we must 
recognize that thei motise; if not mightier than, issat least as,. 
mighty) as the missile.® The Strategy; wall. bea, concerted! ehiort 
of government and the private sector to make more effective use 
of modern communications technologies to achieve Canada’s 
international objectives. 


In this context, we are developing a strategy to use information 
technology to: 


° present Canada, and Canadian values such as respect for 
human rights, to the outside world; and 
e achieve foreign policy goals, including human rights goals, 


in new ways. 


The Strategy is still in the early stages of development, but I 
see great potential. We are already considering ways of using 
information technology to counter hate propaganda, train 
journalists and promote free media, and provide human rights 
education. New technologies also play a key role in giving 
dissident groups and human rights advocates access to information 
and dramatically improved capacity to communicate. The use of 
the Internet by opposition groups in Serbia is one of the 
clearest examples of how new technologies are being put to the 
service of democracy. 


Looking Toward the 50th Anniversary of the Universal Declaration 


In the coming year;) 1 am committed “co: maintaining canadian 
activism on human rights and our focus on key areas such as 
outreachsto Canadians, theyraghts.of theschild sand Aboriginal 
rights. We will be developing innovative ways to promote and 
protect human rights within the peace-building initiative and the 
Canadian International Information Strategy. And we will be 
preparing to celebrate’ the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights in 1998. 


The Universal Declaration has been a shaping force in our world 
for -almostr 5s 0Vyears. MCelebrationiory this: impontantwanniversary 


hid. 


should be an occasion for reaffirmation and renewal. And a time 
for tough, concerted actions that will move the human rights 
agenda to the centre of a reformed and revitalized United 
Nations. 


Nineteen ninety-eight will see another milestone: the five-year 
review of the Vienna Declaration and Program of Action [VDPA]. 
The active involvement of NGOs is essential to achieving 
meaningful, long-lasting results from the review of the VDPA. 
Given the internationally recognized expertise and effectiveness 
of Canadian human rights NGOs, I have no hesitation in 
challenging you to play a leading role in ensuring a meaningful 
anniversary year. 


The Canadian government is already planning a number of events in 
the run-up to the anniversary. The John Holmes Fund will sponsor 
a round table on the opportunities and challenges presented by 
the Internet, including in the field of human rights. We will 
also host a conference on making the work of the human rights 
treaty committees more effective. This conference, to be 
organized by York University, will bring together treaty body 
experts, NGO activists, scholars and UN personnel. 


I welcome your suggestions and proposals on how we might begin 
now, in 1997, to lay the groundwork for progress in 1998, in 
Canada and abroad. 


Conclusion 


The protection and promotion of human rights is a primary 
Canadian value, and a key goal of our domestic and foreign 
policy. In the past year, we have pursued this goal vigorously 
in a wide range of settings, using an expanding set of foreign 
policy tools. Human rights considerations inform our 
multilateral and our bilateral relations, and are increasingly 
integrated across the full range of Canadian foreign policy. 


Governments cannot succeed in the vigorous promotion and defence 
of human rights without the support of civil society, 
particularly of non-governmental organizations such as yours. We 
value your insights on specific human rights situations, and your 
views on how to ensure that our efforts to promote human rights 


have the greatest possible impact. 


Thank you. 
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Introduction 


I am very pleased to join you in celebrating the Opening of the 
Lunar Chinese New Year Festival of the Arts. This event marks 
the launch of a year-long program of cultural events across the 
country as part of Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific. The Department 
of Foreign Affairs and International Trade will support this 
program with funding of $1.9 million. And Harbourfront Centre, 
our hosts for these New Year's festivities, will manage and co- 
ordinate this ambitious undertaking. 


Harbourfront will oversee a busy schedule of live performances, 
exhibitions, forums and the like throughout 1997, which we expect 
over 2 million Canadians across the country to attend. Millions 
more will be reached through the mass media. 


Canada as APEC Host 


Thesgovernment declared 1997 to be’ Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific 
imn- order: to’ make’ the’ most: ofvour’ rolehes» host of the Asie=Paciftic 
Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum. Our year as host culminates 
in a meeting of APEC leaders in Vancouver this November. It also 
includes five meetings of APEC ministers, along with trade shows 
and business seminars, a youth forum and many other events. 


The ministerial meetings will take place throughout the year in 
cibies*ecross Canada. UTheytiwillt focustonsthe assues, of 
transport, energy, environment, small and medium-sized business, 
foreign affairs and trade. As a cross-cutting theme for all the 
APEC events, we have chosen to focus on small and medium-sized 
business and on youth. 


Culture and Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific 
The cultural component of Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific will 


involve five types of projects, all related to the Asia Pacific 
region and its links to Canada: 


° projects by Canadian community organizations, since we want 
to see events penetrating down to the local level as much as 
possible; 


projects by Canadian artists or arts organizations; 
collaborative projects, in which Canadian and Asian artists 
co-operate on the creation of an original work; 


° traditional and contemporary performance events and visual 
exhibits sponsored by our partners in the region; and . 
° collective projects that bring together artists or their 


works from three or more Asia Pacific economies. 


To assist Harbourfront Centre in developing this program, we have 
established regional advisory boards in every province, composed 
of volunteers active in arts and ethno-cultural organizations in 


their communities. They will ensure a transparent, decentralized 
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project selection process, with grass-roots involvement of local 
stakeholders. 


Together, these. projects form’a special, targeted cultural 
initiative that will enhance Canadian awareness of our Asia 
Pacific connectuons, from coast: tomceast to coast. gai cackymy 
colleague Raymond Chan, Secretary of State (Asia-Pacific), is in 
Vancouver today to celebrate both the Lunar New Year and, the 
launch of the cultural component of Canada’s Year of Asia 
Pacific. Our aim is to expose a wide Canadian audience to the 
diversity of the Asia Pacific region,.and expand opportunities 
for cross-cultural exchange. To build and sustain new 
partnerships in the reqion,:atuwill bermparticulanly amportant.,co 
capture the imagination of young Canadians. 


Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific is also about seeking opportunities 
for jobs and growth. Events are planned to help Canadian 
businesses open up new markets in what is the world’s 
fastest-growing region. 


All of these events will highlight the significant contribution 
made to this country by over 2 million Canadians of Asian 
descent. They bring empathy and knowledge to our relations with 
economies in the region, which allow them to pursue many 
promising opportunities in their countries of origin. The 
language, cultural skills and market knowledge of Asian Canadians 
are a Significant asset to Canada. 


In fact, many of the community events I referred to are being 
organized by Asian Canadian groups. Here in Toronto, for 
example, we will be funding two community-sponsored events this 
month: 


° a visual arts exhibit organized by the Toronto Vietnamese 
Association; and 
e a series of Indian dance performances by Menakka Thakkar, an 


Expert In both scontemporary and ctradbtronal dance: 


Both the APEC forum and Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific will 
emphasize the global, international dimension of Canada as a 
major player in this immensely important region. They will help 
Canadians to think? imn=termssof tthe sPacifieddimensions.of .Eheir 
country. And they will showcase Canadian capabilities, values 
and diversity to Asian leaders. 


The: lasting -fegqaey of-1997"wil 1p Aieam contident,.. besascen.in two 
things: 


e continued and strengthened Canadian involvement in the Asia 
Pacific region; and 
° the emergence of a true Pacific consciousness across Canada. 
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The International Dimensions of Culture 


Why are we putting such an emphasis on culture in this year of 
events? Because cultural activities are not just an accessory or 
an afterthought; they are the key to enhancing Canada’s image in 
the Asia Pacific and elsewhere. As author John Ralston Saul 
sage) Canada’s protile abreadjis) | forothesmost. parteeats 
culture. That is our image. That is what Canada becomes in 
people’s imaginations around the world." 


apere, has been quite abit of discussionglatedy! about the most 
effective ways to preserve, protect and promote Canadian culture. 
As my colleague Art Eggleton, Minister for International Trade, 
put it, the question is not whether we ought to support Canadian 
Culrure,. but Now best to support ita, This asia stamely and 
necessary debate. In the age of economic globalization and 
electronic communications, which render borders increasingly 
irrelevant, we have to come up with new ways to fulfil our 
long-standing cultural objectives. 


One crucial ingredient of any new approach is how we work to 
advance and develop the international dimensions of Canadian 
culture: This as important net Gust. an projecting) ane image, of 
Canada in other countries, but also for the benefits to Canadian 
culture when our artists and performers gain a world stage. 
Given the relatively small audience base in Canada, Canadian 
artists must have access to the international marketplace to 
Survive and flourish. Since we are increasingly obliged to share 
our domestic cultural markets with imports, we need to ensure 
access for Canadian cultural exports to foreign markets. This 
is, after all, an important’ part’ of our economy: there are,.now 
more Canadians employed in the cultural sector than in 
agriculture, for example, or in transport or construction. 


Cultural Diplomacy 


As Minister, I want the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade to chart a new course in developing this 
international dimension of Canadian culture. In a range of ways, 
we are raising the profile of Canada and of Canadian artists and 


performers abroad. 


In Canadian embassies abroad, we are showcasing Canadian culture. 
Last month, the Prime Minister inaugurated the renovated Canadian 


Cultural Centre in Paris. It has been redesigned not just in the 
physical sense, but also through a rethinking of its functions 
and purpose. In addition to the traditional, or "real" presence 


abroad in the form of live performances, art exhibitions and 
Canadian literature, the Centre will also promote Canada through 
the "virtual," that is, through the electronic media. 
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Our dramatic cultural facilities-in Tokyo and*-Washington also 
serve as platforms to promote a wide range of Canadian culture, 
We are currently !redesigning our cultural ‘facilities .at.,Canada 
House in London. And we are planning ways to showcase Canadian 
culture at our new embassy in Berlin. 


Here at home, we are elaborating a Canadian International 
Information Strategy. fThisestrategy will bring, together 
government and the private sector to raise Canada’s international 
profile in an increasingly wired world. Government must work 
witheCanadian writers, -producers,;? film-makers and others) £o,¢and 
new ways to project ideas and information abroad. As Anne Medina 
puterte ineaerrecentsarticle, 'livertime corusyterbuiidpthatychied 
Ciitar of foreign policy. “Dts /time becauseculture amd 
information are our newest and best ‘defence’ weapons. And over 
the last decade we have built up a valuable arsenal. It’s time 
tO paeradesoe Sinisront sof, theiworlds” 


We continue to defend and promote Canadian culture in our 
relations with other countries, both bilateral and multzlaterak. 
One of our key tools is the international cultural. relations 
program, which provides support through our embassies, and 
financial assistance to Canadian performers, visual artists, 
authors and film-makers to present their works abroad. 


Despite wide-ranging cuts to Departmental budgets under Program 
Review, the core funding for this program has not been touched. 
Our overall level of financial support to Canadian artists is 
unchanged. At the same time, we have been looking at ways to 
make this money go further. After an extensive review, we have 
renewed andmrev i seduounrgrants: polacy: 


I would like to take this opportunity to outline for you the new 
funding guidelines: that 1 recently announced, which will iiimnk 
cultuvalsactivities more closely to our broader foreign policy 
objectives. The new guidelines aim to reflect Canada’s full 
regional tand culeuraldiversityvabroady, They also-stress -<the 
importance ‘of offering «opportunities: to Aboriginal artists.and. to 
young people. Funding applications will be assessed on their 
relevance to Canadian foreign policy objectives, their artistic 
quality and their cost-effectiveness. 


We also wish to encourage partnership with the private sector. 

To give you an example, last year in Sado Paolo, Brazil, we were 
able to use $25 000 in funding to leverage private-sector 
donations of some $2 million. These funds were used to stage one 
of the biggest Canadian cultural events ever held abroad. 


As an important part of our new approach, we will target 
resources to*particularithemes jorsevents..|We-will use special 
high-impact projects, sometimes involving a series of events, to 
highlight priority themes and regions in a coherent and 
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integrated way. The cultural component of Canada’s Year of Asia 
Pacific is an excellent example of these new special projects. 
By targeting resources in this way, we will ensure that our 
international cultural grants work to promote Canada’s 
international objectives — including strengthening our ties with 
the Asia Pacific region. 


In the same way, we will be targeting our efforts for maximum 
impact in Europe and in the Americas. Canada will have a major 
presence at the year-long festival in Thessaloniki, Greece,. for 
example, which has been designated as Europe’s Cultural Capital 
for 1997. Toronto’s Nexus percussion ensemble, the Tafelmusik 
baroque orchestra, Dancemakers, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet and 
Montreal’s LaLaLa Human Steps will all perform at Thessaloniki, 
jointly supported by the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade and the private sector. The government is 
also planning a cultural program around the 1999 PanAm Games in 
Winnipeg, to highlight our cultural presence in the Americas. 


This approach is new, and it represents something of a work in 
progress. We will continue to work to build a strong 
imeESrnatliona. focus in all of our cultural activities, “Our aim 
is to promote and enhance international awareness and 
appreciation of Canada, in the borderless world of instant 
communications and global multiculturalism of the next 
millennium. I can think of no better example of this new meshing 
of culture and foreign policy, and of domestic and international 
priorities, than the cultural component of Canada’s Year of Asia 
Pacific. 


Conclusion 


Our culture is one of the greatest assets that Canada brings to 
the world. It helps to explain Canada’s values and to show our 
strength and our qualities as a diverse, creative people to an 
international audience. 


You are an important part of the richness and diversity that make 
Canada stand out, and that have proven fertile ground for the 
development of a flourishing Canadian cultural life. I hope that 
all of you will partake in the wide range of cultural events 
planned throughout this Year of Asia Pacific. And, on the 
occasion of the Lunar New Year, I extend to you my best wishes 
for the Year of the Ox. 


Gong-hey fat-choy! 
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Thank you, Mr. Secretary General. 


I would like to offer my congratulations to Secretary of State 
Albright. We watched with admiration her work at the UN. We 
consider it a positive step to be meeting here at NATO before her 
trip to Russia. As the other North American Ally, we would like 
fo. reinforce the need to build stronger transatlantic links, 


Five months is not a long time to tackle the many challenges we 
have before us. We hope that this meeting will energize us for 
the work ahead. 


Enlargement/External Adaptation 


Let me say, first of all, that Canada is entirely committed to 
the Gniargéement of. ‘the Alliance.s) Furthermore, in» view of ats 
importance both for NATO and for aspirant countries, we believe 
that the process should be taken forward as quickly as feasible. 


Canada favours a broadly based first wave of enlargement — one 
that is consistent with the Alliance’s security mandate and based 
on the progress made by individual candidates in democratization, 
transparency and civilian control over the military. 


Domestically, we have evaluated the case for each candidate and 
we have established a special ambassador to consult domestically 
and abroad on the issue of enlargement. Our assessment is that 
there are as many as five countries that might be admitted in the 
first wave. 


But Canada also believes that the Alliance must also make it very 
clear at Madrid that the first wave of enlargement is not the 
last. 


Process of Choosing 


The process by which these new members are chosen is very 
important. 


We welcome the proposal by the Secretary of State to discuss 
whether Partners should be invited to the Madrid Summit. In 
order for this to work, I believe three things would be 
necessary. First, a selection process for identifying the 
countries invited to join the Alliance should be agreed, 
including discussion by foreign ministers at Sintra, and the 
final results should be communicated to all prospective entrants 
prior to Madrid. We do not want to have an "Academy Award-style 
ceremony" where applicants wait breathlessly for the 
announcement. Second, the Alliance should examine carefully the 
impact of this proposal on NATO-Russia relations and agree how to 
manage political-level contact with Russia in the period prior to 
the Summit. And third, we would have to agree on how to manage 
other issues, such as internal adaptation, that were to have been 
discussed among NATO leaders only at the Summit. 
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Importance of Negotiations with Ukraine 


A special NATO-Ukraine relationship is essential and will do much 
to strengthen Ukraine’s sovereignty. 


We fully support concluding an agreement with Ukraine prior to 
Madrid. 


I am very pleased, Mr. Solana, that you are meeting with 
Mr. Udovenko next month to begin negotiations on a NATO-Ukraine 
special relationship. 


We will be welcoming Mr. Udovenko to Canada in a few weeks and we 
will be reinforcing the same messages with him. 


Baltic States — Atlantic Partnership Council 


I am particularly concerned about the Baltic States, who will 
likely not be im the first. wave of enlargement. 


We have done some good work thus far with Partners on creating 
the proposed Atlantic Partnership Council [APC]; we must make 
this body a vital element of the European security architecture, 
in order to reassure both the Baltic states and other countries 
that do not make it into the first wave that NATO is concerned 
about their security. 


I would like to reiterate the Norwegian foreign minister’s point 
that these countries should be involved in the development of the 
APG. 


NATO should establish offices in those Partner countries where 
circumstances and the volume of activities warrant this; as part 
of the principle of self-differentiation among Partners, “the 
Baltics might be among the first to take up such an offer. 


Obviously, direct bilateral initiatives by individual member 
countries would be helpful in building a sense of security among 
the Baltic states. 


Russia — Secretary General as Negotiator 


The importance of managing crucial Alliance issues at 16 applies 
especially to-curvrelationshipiwithoRussias 


We need to re-commit ourselves today to a process on NATO-Russia 
relations that is Alliance-wide. 


We need to avoid any sense of divisions within the Alliance and 
we need to make it clear that no group of countries may speak on 
behalf of the Alliance as a whole. 
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I want to express appreciation to the Secretary General for all 
the work he has done thus far. We need to come out of this 
meeting strongly endorsing his role as negotiator and underlining 
our commitment to thorough consultation and decision making. 


Need to Meet Russia’s Concerns 


While enlargement cannot be held hostage to negotiations with 
Russia, we should do our utmost to reach agreement if at all 
possible. We should be prepared to review Russian proposals very 
carefully, in a pragmatic and flexible manner, in order to 
address Russia’s legitimate concerns. 


I would like to welcome the two proposals made by Secretary of 
State Albright for a joint council and a joint brigade as useful 
ideas for consideration. We look forward to hearing back on her 
discussions with the Russians. 


Bue we need also ycormake: clear*to Russia that it 1s being offered 
a historic opportunity to move closer to the Alliance and to a 
new relationship with all its European and North American 
neighbours. 


A closer relationship with Russia is a two-way street from which 
both NATO and Russia benefit. 


Internal Adaptation — Reform 


We need to move ahead before Madrid with internal reform. We 
need to do so in order to send a positive signal to Russia that 
we are reducing both the number of and budget for the integrated 
command structure. We need to do it in order to make it clear to 
new members that new command headquarters on their territory will 
be considered only if there is a compelling rationale. And we 
need to do it in order to preserve and demonstrate Alliance 
cohesiveness. 


We also need to demonstrate to our respective legislatures that 
Savings will occur from these changes. 


War Criminals 


Our work together in Bosnia is the best case for a new and 


revitalized Alliance. To achieve genuine and lasting 
reconciliation there, we must make every effort to apprehend 
those individuals indicted for war crimes. Canada has circulated 


a paper with a number of practical suggestions, including some 
proposals regarding support that SFOR [Stabilization Force] can 
provide. We are prepared to examine proposals for a separate 
force. It is important to demonstrate that justice can be done. 


Conclusion 


As we review the lessons of history, I would like to recall the 
contributions of the former Canadian Prime Minister, Lester 
Pearson, who 50 years ago asked for Article 2 to be incorporated 
into the Washington Treaty. The development of a broader 
identity for NATO is being reflected in our discussions on 
enlargement and in the enhanced relationships we are forging with 
Russia and Ukraine, as well as with the Baltic states. 


Thank your 
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Mr. Chairman, 


When I was Minister responsible for Infrastructure, I had many 
Opportunities to stand before my honourable colleagues in the House 
and report "Mr. Speaker, I have more good news." 


And as you are all well aware, the Infrastructure program was a great 
success. It was a good example of three levels of government working 
together to enhance Canadian communities and create Canadian jobs. 


On October 29, 1996, I had the pleasure of sharing with you the 
details of the Canada-Israel Free Trade Agreement — and tomorrow, I 
will be travelling to Israel along with a business delegation to 
promote that agreement. 


But for today, it gives me even greater pleasure to be able to say to 
you, "Honourable colleagues, I have more good news." 


This morning, I am proud to share with you the second free trade 
agreement signed by our government since coming to office in 1993. 
This time, we are taking a major step into Latin America and the 
Caribbean with the Canada-Chile Free Trade Agreement. 


I can’t stress enough the importance of trade to the livelihood of 
Canadians, and it is a message worth reinforcing today. 


Trade now accounts for one out of every three jobs in this country. 
And trade constitutes fully 40 per cent of our entire gross domestic 
product [GDP]. In fact, Canada is more dependent on trade to produce 
jobs and economic growth than any other developed country in the 
world. 


With a relatively small domestic market, Canada has no option but to 
find new markets abroad if we are to create the opportunities that we 
want for our children and future generations. 


We expect that this agreement will be a bridging agreement that will 
facilitate Chile’s accession to the North American Free Trade 
Agreement [NAFTA]. But, by signing this agreement now, we can 
provide Canadian companies with a significant head start into the 
Chilean marketplace. 


Not only does this agreement provide a considerable advantage over 
our American, European and Asian competitors, but it also gives us a 
leg-up on Chile’s regional trading partners as well. This initiative 
is important to Canadian businesses active in the region who look 
forward to its implementation by June 1997. 


This agreement is significant for other reasons: 


° It secures access for Canadian companies to a dynamic and 
strategic market. 


° It demonstrates our commitment to freer trade throughout the 
hemisphere — and it is only the beginning. 
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° It will create jobs for Canadians and a new economic 
relationship between government and the private sector in Canada 
and Chile, which will support further efforts to liberalize 
trade in the Hemisphere. 


Our government’s long-term objective in the Latin America-Caribbean 
region is a Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA] by the year 2005. 
This was the target agreed to by all heads of government at the Miami 
Summit in December 1994. And this is the target we are working 
diligently to see realized. 


We see the FTAA as providing a common connection between the NAFTA 
countries and other trading areas in the region such as MERCOSUR, 
formed of Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay; the Andean Pact; 
the Group of Three jvand fehe. CART COM-.countries. « This res trade 
agreement with Chile helps open the door to this exciting region. 


With growth second only to Asia, Latin America and the Caribbean 
represent an opportunity we cannot ignore and a market we cannot 
forgo. By the year 2000, this region will boast a total population 
of nearly 500 million, 50 million of which will be middle and juppers 
income earners. And the region will produce a GDP of USS2 trillion. 


And more than just a demonstration of our commitment to freer trade 
within this hemisphere, this agreement also stands as further 
evidence of Canada’s commitment to freer trade around the world. 


As these new opportunities have opened up, Canadians have embraced 
them with energy and success. Canadians have risen to the challenge 
of freer trade and stiffer competition. Our companies have 
restructured and innovated to become more efficient and more 
competitive. Quite simply, Canadians have taken the world by storm. 


The figures speak for themselves. In 1992, our trade surplus stood 
atta Jattlemoverts6 bilwirong Gust ‘two years.latér, invl994, that 
number had more :'than doubled, to nearly $15 billion. And yesterday 
Statistics Canada announced Canada’s trade surplus at over 

S349obpi lion. 


That’s what Canadians can do when markets are opened up to them. 
That’s what Canadians can do when they compete on the international 
stage against the best imetheiworld., <And that‘s.the type of growth 
that we are determined to sustain by seeking out new markets and new 
Opportunities for Canadians. 


I believe that this free trade agreement with Chile will play a 
Significant role in the future development of Canadian trade. 


Chile has the most stable and fastest-growing economy in its region. 
Over the last decade, annual economic growth has averaged almost 7 
per cent. Market-oriented policies have encouraged an 
entrepreneurial’ spinit? and) at strong private sector. 
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In 1995, Chile had a budget surplus amounting to about 2% per cent of 
GDP, while their foreign debt was only about 10 per cent of GDP. 


The second free Presidential election, held in 1993, demonstrates 
that Chile’s transition to democracy is proceeding smoothly and 
putting down firm roots in Chilean soil. 


With low unemployment, falling inflation and increasing wages, Chile 
has established its credentials as a desirable trade and investment 
partner. And Chile has strong trade links not only in the region, 
but also with the European Union and Asia. 


Canadians have been quick to take notice of this positive 
environment, and trade between our two countries has risen 
dramatically. In fact, over the past decade, Canadian-Chilean trade 
Poe mmole cal Clipped — from $202 million in, 1983 te a high*of Sé66 
eo Por in F995 


in one year, 1994 to 19957, our’ exports»tor Chile:grew: byvam impressive 
a (per Meee. 


And thé nature of our trade ‘with Chile is) also. changing. -Sinces19388, 
Canadian exports of machinery and industrial equipment surpassed 
exports of raw materials and are growing at an average rate of 26 per 
CiSihe El Wwasvenee 


These investments are encouraging further exports of Canadian value- 
added goods, as well as joint ventures between Chilean and Canadian 
small and medium-sized companies. They also create opportunities for 
Canadian companies to provide goods and services to Canadian 
guvestors in Chile. 


Canadian investors are increasingly seeing Chile as a good place to 
put their money. So much so, that we were Chile’s largest foreign 
investor in 1990, 1992 and 1995. The cumulative total of actual and 
planned Canadian investment there now exceeds $7 billion. 


Much of these funds are invested in mine development, but investment 
in banking, communications and energy is also on the rise. 


One of Canada’s priorities is to more effectively protect its 
substantial investment in Chile. We have been able to do this 
through foreign investment insurance from the Export Development 
Corporation [EDC], which has financing lines of credit with both the 
Banco Sud Americano and Banco O’Higgins. And these EDC programs are 
open to both the private and public sectors. 


Reaching a double taxation agreement with Chile has also been an 
important objective for Canada. The two nations will begin 
negotiations on this after framework laws, which will soon be going 
to the Chilean Senate, are approved. 
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More than 50 Chile-Canada joint ventures are already operating in 
Chile, ranging from*fighting forest £fires*to buidding andustrial 
machinery. This will generate increased opportunities for exports of 
goods and services. 


And so, the ties between our two countries have been growing 
dramatically in recent years. It was only natural that two 
countries, which are both trading nations, both with a significant 
natural resources component to their economies, would want to expand 
trade between them. 


That is why Prime Minister Chrétien led Canada’s first trade 
délegation to Chile ’in January 1995. More’ than,250..busimess people, 
representing more than 185 companies, joined the Prime Minister on 
thate-«bGipe 


During the visit, 33 Canadian business people signed deals worth more 
than’ $1.7 biblien, snciuding S918 mi blions.in contracts tana 

$846 million in agreements in principle with Chilean partners. In 
addition, Canada’s Business Council on National Issues signed a 
strategic alliance with the Confederacion de la Produccion y del 
Comercio to promote direct business links. 


Memorandums of understanding on the environment and on 
telecommunications were also signed during that visit. 


And the Alliance of Manufacturers & Exporters Canada and its Chilean 
equivalent developed an exchange program, which has been up and 
wunning Since 1992), 


The Association of Consulting Engineers of Canada and its Chilean 
counterpart, the Asociacion de Ingenieros Consultores de Chile, have. 
also created an exchange program. 


With so much contact between our business communities, and so much 
exchange of personnel and information, the next logical step was a 
free trade agreement between our two countries. This was a natural 
step for Chile along its the path to NAFTA membership. 


Canada had four main objectives when pursuing this bilateral 
aGase SMe mites 


° First, to obtain barrier-free access to Chile’s markets. 

e Second, to protect Canadian investment. 

e Third, to secure Canada’s attractiveness as an investment site. 
e And fourth, as has been mentioned, to provide a bridge to 


Chile’s accession to the NAFTA. 


We believe that all of these objectives have been met by the 
agreement that we have signed, and we are confident that our overall 
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objective of stimulating Canada’s economy and creating Canadian jobs 
will be met. 


Let me just quickly outline the main elements of the agreement: 


Immediate duty-free access for most of Canadian industrial 
goods, which account for 80 per cent of our exports, as well as 
the elimination “of Chile's Pipex] cent® import duty onwalkmost ‘all 
remaining industrial and resource-based goods within six years. 


Better “access for “a range’ of agriculturaligqoods,; including duxum 
wheat, barley, lentils, seed potatoes, pork, canola products and 
beer. Our exporters’ overall access to Chilean markets will now 
be better than ‘that of their competitors’ in the UnitedyStates 
and the European Union, and as good as Argentina and Brazil. 


Significant new protection for’ Canadian investments <in’ Chile, 
including an agreement to automatically grant Canadian investors 
the benetsts of any “further liberalization that! may.occur sin the 
future. 


Important new guarantees for Canadian exporters of services. 


The creation of a Free Trade Commission and secretariat to 
ensure the timely and effective resolution of disputes. 


Side agreements on environment and labour — the first agreements 
of this nature ever signed by the Government of Chile. 


The mutual elimination of anti-dumping duties within a maximum 
of six years. This will further guarantee barrier-free access 
for Canadian exports to Chile and contribute to making further 
progress in reforming and eventually eliminating anti-dumping 

measures within the NAFTA. 


it is also important to note what this agreement does not cover, The 
agreement exempts cultural industries, the Auto Pact, and supply- 
managed products. And social and health services are fully 
protected. 


While this agreement is good news for all of our exporters, it holds 
particular potential for Canadians in the following areas: 


technologically advanced telecommunications equipment and 
specialized consultancy services; 


durum wheat, oilseeds and other similar crops; 


coal, mining and energy generation and transmission equipment; 
and 


forestry-related and environmental products and services. 
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And as Chile modernizes its infrastructure, there is tremendous 
potential for Canadian companies both in construction and in 
consulting. 


In December of last year, it was my honour to participate in Canada 
Expo ‘96, a trade show for Canadian businesses, which was held in 
Santiago. Over 170 Canadian companies demonstrated their products 
and services. More than 4000 people visited the fair. 


Following this trade show, major new announcements were made by 
NorTel, Rio Algom, Newbridge and Teck Corporation. These projects 
are estimated to be worth several hundred million dollars. 


And it wasn’t just the major companies that realized the potential of 
Chile. A survey of small and medium-sized businesses that attended 
Canada Expo ‘96 indicates that they also foresee substantial business 
opportunities in both the short and long terms. 


As’ you can see, honourable colleagues, Chile is our -doonway to Latin 

America. And Latin America holds the promise of explosive growth and 
amazing opportunities for Canada. Let us embrace this agreement and 

others that will follow. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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I would like to thank the organizers of this conference, the 
Dutch government and the International Labour Organization [ILO]. 
Child labour has increasingly become the focus of international 
attention, and there is a growing determination to end practices 
that exploit children. I commend our hosts for the commitment 
they have shown to advancing the fight against this global 
challenge. 


I commend them also for the consultative approach they are 
taking. By bringing together governments, workers and employers 
organizations, NGOs [non-governmental organizations], and 
representatives of international organizations and of working 
children — all of whom have significant contributions to make — 
they are providing new impetus for progress. 


Child labour is a complex issue, both to define and to address 
effectively. ‘That is why it) isso’ umportant tobring together as 
wide as possible a range of views and experience through events 
like this conference. 


We must recognize that not all forms of child labour are 
exploitative or abusive. But those forms that deprive children 
of their right to fully realize their mental and physical 
potential, and expose them to hazardous and dangerous work, 
contravene a basic human right. Moreover, they rob countries of 
their most valuable resource for future economic development — a 
healthy, educated adult workforce. 


For that reason, Canada supports an approach that recognizes 
child labour as a human rights issue as well as a development 
issue. An issue, in other words, that requires a multi- 
disciplinary response from a broad alliance of national and 
international authorities, civil society, and non-governmental 
organizations. 


Domestic Situation 


Our hosts have asked us each to speak to our domestic situation. 
In Canada, the Government has made the rights of children a 
priority in both its domestic and its foreign policy agenda. As 
stated in the Throne Speech for the last session of Parliament: 


In keeping with its commitment to advancing human 
rights and dignity, the Government will make the rights 
of children a Canadian priority and seek an 
international consensus to eliminate exploitative child 
labour. 


Domestically, our aim is to live up to our commitments under the 
UN convention on the Rights of the Child. We must ensure that we 
are looking after our own children’s welfare. 


In Canada, labour matters fall under both federal and provincial 
jurisdiction. Federal and provincial legislation generally 
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prohibit employment of underage children during school hours and 
in’ specific situations that could’ be injurious tertheir satety) 
health, education or welfare. Increasingly, however, some 
children are falling through the cracks and working outside the 
formal sector. 


Unfortunately, there are no accurate data on the number of 
children in Canada who work, and information is difficult to 
obtain. “We arenworking with’ our provinezal counterparts); trade 
unions, children’s NGOs and others to develop a more complete 
picture: “Sadily,our: large) urban ‘centres, like, other major 
western cities, have their share of under-age workers and street 
kids being exploited in the commercial sex trade. 


The Canadian government has taken a number of steps to tackle, 
this problem. A new Parliamentary Subcommittee on Sustainable 
Human Development has chosen child labour as the first subject 
for its work. Its report was released last week and contains 
many interesting recommendations on using official development 
assistance, engaging the private sector, supporting the 
participation) of tcivil society and) anvolving (youth 47ethe 
Government will be issuing a thorough response in the coming 
months. In our most recent budget, issued two weeks ago, the 
Government announced a national child benefit system under which 
the federal government would introduce an enriched Canada Child 
Tax Benefit. In turn, the provinces and territories would 
redirect some of their spending into better services and benefits 
for low income families with children, especially the working 
Door: 


Canada also recognises that domestic measures can help to protect 
the children of other nations, as well as our own. The Canadian 
government introduced last year legislation that allows for the 
prosecution of Canadian citizens and permanent residents who 
engage in commercial sexual activities with children while 
abroad. This legislation will provide a new and powerful weapon 
to fighteso-called "sex tourism. ™) The Minister, of Foreion 
Affairs, the Honourable Lloyd Axworthy, has also appointed 
Senator Landon Pearson as Advisor for Children’s Rights to 
recommend how Canada can most effectively move forward on its 
international commitments to children. 


Regional Situation 


Within our region, Canada, with its North American Free Trade 
Agreement [NAFTA] partners, the United States and Mexico, is 
focussing on the question of child labour and working conditions 
of young people as part of its program of co-operative 
activities. The North American Agreement on Labour Co-operation 
(NAALC], one of two parallel agreements to the NAFTA, commits us 


under one of its eleven principles to protecting the rights of 
children and young people. 
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The first of our co-operative activities, a tripartite conference 
on child and youth labour in North America, ended yesterday in 
San Diego, California. The conference explored innovative ways 
to end inappropriate participation of children in the workforce. 
It also discussed how NAFTA countries can reduce risks to the 
health, safety and educational opportunities of children and 
youths who are legally in the workforce. 


To give just one example of the sort of innovative projects 
discussed at this conference: The Quebec Employers Council and 
the Quebec Teachers’ Central Labour Body, two organizations which 
do not always see eye to eye on labour matters, have developed a 
voluntary code of conduct for employers. The code will improve 
the working conditions of young people under 16 years of age, 
Whalewensuring ithatetheiryvschool work doesnt suffer, <and Limite 
work hours to no more than 15 a week during the school year. It 
has been well received by most stakeholders. 


We are also working directly with regional partners on child 
labour iresues {During any January visite rtorCuba, -our two 
governments agreed that Cuba would host a workshop on women’s and 
children’s rights in Havana in April 1997. Canada and Cuba have 
much in common in this area, but can also learn from one 
another’s’ experiences. Planning is currently underway for this 
workshop. 


Multilateral Situation 


In the multilateral arena, there has been a welcome new focus on 
and impetus given to efforts to tackle child labour. UNICEF’s 
recently published Report on the State of the World’s Children, 
focussing this year on child labour, provides additional impetus 
to the efforts of the international community. 


A key element in these international efforts is, of course, the 
work of the UN Commission on Human Rights on guidelines for two 
optional protocols to the Convention on the Rights of the Child: 
one’on the sale of children, child prostitution and child 
pornography; and the other focussing on children in situations of 
armed conflict. Canada actively supports work on the optional 
protocols. 


We are also following up on the Agenda for Action of the 
Stockholm World Congress Against the Sexual Exploitation of 
Children, which Canada’s Minister of Foreign Affairs attended 
last August. As I said at that time, it is hard to believe that 
on the eve of the 21st century, we are still trying to deal with 
what is essentially a form of slavery: the sex trade involving 
children. As I noted, our efforts on this front have included a 
parliamentary bill that will make Canadians who engage in sex 
tourism abroad liable to prosecution in Canada. 
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In this regard, I am pleased to inform you that the Canadian 
Government has now ratified the Convention on Protection of 
Children and Co-operation in Respect of Intercountry Adoption. 

By establishing guarantees that international adoptions are 
carried out in the children’s best interests, the Convention, and 
the system of co-operation between member States it sets up, will 
help prevent the abduction\or sale of, om traifiicekingein; 
children. 


Developing international agreements and domestic legislation form 
one arm of thescampaign to end abusive child abou.” Bubithere 
is a second, equally important arm: to attack the root causes) of 
abusive child labour by reducing poverty and meeting basic human 
needs. When family income is raised and poverty alleviated, 
children no longer need to work to provide income for the family. 


This approach is centralto.Canada'’ s efforts imedevelopmentece- 
operation. The Canadian government has promised to commit 25 per 
cent of Canada’s international development assistance to basic 
human needs, including three areas aimed at the problem of child 
labour. 


The first is providing affordable access to primary education, 
particularly tor girls* Basic primary education pregrame actiasc 
preventive measures. Keeping children in school reduces the 
likelihood they will be exploited in the labour market. 


The second is improving the status, role and economic security of 
women as equal partners in development. These measures directly 
promote the well-being of children. 


Third is support for ‘good governance: “This as essentiabmé 
governments are to advance social development goals in 
partnership with civil society, and enforce existing laws and 
regulations governing the employment of children. 


We also support a number of projects that directly help those 
children most vulnerable to abuse under systems of child labour. 
For example Canada supports the UNICEF Girl-child Education 
Initiative in several African countries, which can be seen as a 
child labour prevention program. 


Canadian officials are currently investigating the issue of 


applying child impact assessment standards to our foreign aid and 
trade-assistance programs. 


More than any other multilateral body, the ILO has been the focal 
point of international efforts to. combat child labour» We! should 
pay*tribute=-to its long-standing: efforts, which have made: 2t 
teday a’ leading’ authority on the isshe, in terms of*bothedata 
collected and practical experience. 
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The recently published report "Child Labour: Targeting the 
Intolerable" is an excellent example of the ILO’s work in 
providing information on law and practice, as well as practical 
approaches on how to remove children from debt bondage, 
prostitution and hazardous occupation and activities. 


The ILO’s International Program for the Elimination of Child 
Labour [IPEC], is distinguished by its flexible and 
multidimensional approach, its emphasis on specific country 
needs, and its engagement with government and non-governmental 
Organizations at the country level. Together these provide an 
effective, well-managed instrument to deal with the complexities 
of child labour, capable of producing concrete results. One 
proof of its success is its: rapid expansion, from programs in six 
Countries in 1992, to some.450 action. programs) tor dateladms 260 
countries, funded by 11 donor countries. 


Last year, Canada contributed $700 000 to the IPEC. Our funds 
support: 


e country reviews to assess progress made in combating child 
labour; 
° analysis of factors and conditions that foster or impede 


action against child labour; and 


° analysis of the effects of concrete measures in six 
countries (the Philippines, Thailand, Kenya, Tanzania, 
Brazil and Turkey). 


Similar studies with funding from other sources are also under 
way in Indonesia and India. The lessons drawn from these country 
reviews will facilitate further program development and form the 
basis for a general "best practices" guide for use by national 
and international organizations combatting child labour. 


The analyses will contribute to the technical discussions that 
you will be holding tomorrow, as well as to those in Oslo in 
October. They will provide essential data for the formulation of 
an effective new convention on child labour. 


We have already learned valuable lessons from the IPEC program. 
Work over the past few years has shown that child labour problems 
can be solved only by the countries where these problems occur, 
through a comprehensive, progressive approach that mobilizes 
numerous players in government and in the population. Only by 
achieving a broad social consensus will it be possible to put an 
end to the exploitation of working children. 


Canada will participate actively in developing the new convention 
and the ILO conferences planned for 1998 and 1999. We will be 
preparing positions for these events in close co-operation with 
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our provincial colleagues, employers’ associations and labour 
organizations: Our aim’is’ toomakeythe employment of chivdrensin 
hazardous industries, bonded labour and child prostitution 
utterly unacceptable and, like slavery, a thing of the past. 


This conference will be an important step towards that goal, by 
giving us a better understanding of the complex problem of child 
labour. I looki forwards to receiving ireports of wour eechnieal: 
discussions? I would: like to express again my gratitudes to- our 
hosts for their initiative, and also to wish our Norwegian 
colleagues and the ILO every success in their efforts leading up 
to the October conference is Oslo. 


T would like to conclude with the words of the elders of one of 
Canada’s First Nations: 


There is a common belief among the Cree Nation that a 
childtis argitt.or Joan trom the) .Great) Spi prt are tenat 
you were given the responsibility to raise and care for 
thaw child. “Since a ichild as aqitt irom teetGreee 
Spiritye the, child ws sacred’ and must) be: treated with 
respect and dignity. 


Thank “you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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I am delighted to have this opportunity to share with you some 
views on the importance of the international dimension of 
education in Canada. I look forward to hearing your comments, 
questions, and advice over the course of our luncheon. 


Some among you may wonder why the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Affairs Minister and the International Trade Minister are all so 
interested in the internationalization of higher education, 
including education marketing, that we would each speak on the 
same day on the subject. Let me explain. 


The international dimension of higher education equals job 
creation, economic stimulation and competitiveness — which remain 
Canada’s top priorities. 


Many of you were on the latest Team Canada mission to Asia. 
Thanks, in large, part’ to an effective strategy on the part of -Ehe 
AUCC [Association of Universities and Colleges in Canada], 
education was a major theme in this year’s Team Canada, reflected 
in the individual education-related events during the mission. 


Team Canada, working as it does through partnerships among 
governments and key economic sectors, is a winning strategy that 
creates jobs and growth in Canada. 


That: said, today,* I want to talk to you more specifically. about 
"Education Team Canada." When I talk about Education Team 
Canada, I am talking about a partnership that includes those 
among the relevant departments in the federal and provincial 
governments, municipalities, the corporate world, public and 
private educational providers at every level, associations such 
as the AUCC and private consultants. The degree to which we can 
unite in our efforts will largely determine how successful we 
will be in selling Canada’s excellent education services and 
products abroad. The real competition is not within Canada but 
beyond our borders. 


Where does the Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade [(DFAIT] fit into this partnership? Our role remains that 
ofa vcatalyst «) Withouti-infringing on provincial. government 
mandates in education, we in the Department act as a catalyst in 
bringing institutions and associations from across Canada 
together to address marketing challenges and opportunities. 


Let me emphasize, however, that we are not the principals. You 
are. We in this department will do our best to provide you with 
support that no other entity can provide. We will do our best to 
furnish you with marketing information and intelligence, as well 
as marketing tools. We will look for innovative ways to provide 
more on-the-ground assistance for your marketing efforts at our 
missions abroad, and we will help you get better access to 
International Finance Institutions [IFI] education contracts. We 
will also work closely with you on the development of marketing 
strategies so that you can go out and get the job done 
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effectively. vButyou are Uherprincipals. .Letnthere bere 
mistake about it. 


I will come back to the importance of working in partnership a 
little Later; but! first I’-d°likextotspend asviewsmomentsatalkang 
about the benefits of international education for Canada. Just 
how does international education contribute to jobs and growth in 
Canada? 


I’ll*give you a‘féw examples and statistics: Assthe>Prime 
Minister’ indicated this morning ,caccording: to asmecentistudy7s in 
1994-95, international student expenditures alone contributed 
$2.3 billion to the Canadian economy and represented about 21 000 
helokeys j 


At the-University College of the Cariboo! ins KamloopsjeBtC ooat 
has been shown that international students last year contributed 
$11 688 000 to the Kamloops economy — not an inconsiderable 
amount. 


In another part of the country, the president of a multi-language 
school in Montreal figures that for every eight new students who’ 
take up places in his school, he needs to hire one more teacher. 
For every 54°néw-students, the needs ito’ hire! anvaddi titenad 
administrator. He has just set up a new school in Toronto. 


These are just a few examples that demonstrate how international 
education contributes to the Canadian economy. 


This phenomenon is taking place against a backdrop of declining 
domestic student enrollments and budgetary cutbacks, both of 
which provide a sharp stimulus for public and private education 
institutions to generate alternate sources of revenues if we are 
tO maintain our current high standard and qualityrofreducaticn. 
International education creates jobs and generates revenues. 


Education is also an instrument of diplomacy, and we in Canada 
have an opportunity to influence the next generation of world 
political and economic decision makers through one of the very 
best education systems in the world. 


Think of our country and our education system: our environment is 
relatively safe, our tuition fees are modest, we can offer 
education in French and English, and we are a home to cultures 
from around the world. We quite rightly have an international 
reputation for being an attractive country in which to study — 
and a nation of people eager to make long-term commitments and 
friends. 


International education means enhanced understanding between 
peoples and countries — enhanced understanding culturally, 
politically and economically. Such understanding will help 
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ensure Canada’s success in the international marketplace and help 
promote the acceptance of Canadian policy interests abroad. 


One of the best examples to illustrate what I mean involves the 
AUCC and most of the institutions represented in this room. On 
March 20-21, over 17 representatives of universities from every 
region of Canada and institutions of French and English 
instruction, a member of the AUCC, and two officials from our 
department, will form a delegation to participate in an Education 
Fair in Venezuela sponsored by the Fundayacucho, the Foundation 
that administers the World Bank education loan in that country. 
This Education Fair is directed towards postgraduate scholars. 
The Venezuelan Foundation hopes to place up to 100 of their top 
students in Canadian postgraduate schools. The Canadian 
Ambassador has backed this initiative from the outset, as it will 
Form a “centrepiece of celebrations of the~50th Anniversary of 
Canada-Venezuela relations. 


Last year American universities received 418 of these coveted 
scholars who have their tuition paid through the World Bank loan 
and “receuve va “scmpend of SUS! 1,°000 a’ month during their eta at 
university. Canada received only 13. More Venezuelan 
postgraduate students went to the University of Colorado 
(Boulder) than went to all universities in Canada! This)must 
change. This will change. 


While Canada is holding its own in the international education 
marketplace in places where we market effectively, there is a 
widespread view that we could be doing much better. 


The Government of Canada is sensitive to this opinion. We have 
stepped up our assistance to Canadian education exporters over 
and above our commitment in Asia Pacific with the Canada 
Education Centre [CEC] network, and we plan to do more. Let me 
tell you how. 


The CEC network in Asia, based on a partnership between the 
Government of Canada and the Asia Pacific Foundation of Canada 
and founded'on cost recovery principles, is ‘one vehicle designed 
to promote Canadian education services and products 
internationally. But the education market is surging in many 
parts of the world: in South America, the Arabian Peninsula, 
South Africa, the European Union and Eastern Europe, and Russia 
to name a few. 


The market is not, however, sitting waiting for us. We need to 
hone our marketing skills and move with a sense of urgency. We 
face fierce competition. The Australians, the New Zealanders, 
the British, the French, the Americans and now even the Russians, 
have stepped up their efforts to promote their education 
institutions. 
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Meeting the challenge of developing this market will require 
concerted effort on our part. I firmly believe we can meet the 
challenge. 


As I mentioned earlier, the key lies in partnerships. We need to 
come together like never before. With growing worldwide interest 
in education and the transformation taking place in our economy, 
Education Team Canada has a unique opportunity to become a team 
of international education marketing partners on a grand scale. 


Whi lesyou! any this, moom, are. the. ones; who. deliver the edueation 
services, and products, DFAIT, must. fulfil its, part..in, this 
partnership. iI therefore would like to outline, for you a:number 
of initiatives that we have undertaken in the last year and some 
ef ourm thinking, for: the future. 


Over the last 12 months, we have identified a number of new 
education markets and broadened our focus in terms of determining 
education market potential. No longer are we simply developing 
markets for attracting fee-paying and well-qualified 
international students to Canada, but we are exploring the 
potential for obtaining lucrative International Finance 
Institution contracts in the education and health training area, 
and examining the prospects for selling New Learning Technologies 
[NLTs], of which Canada has well-developed capacities in both 
official languages. For instance, under a World Bank loan, 
Argentina is undergoing a massive restructuring of its education 
and health systems worth millions of dollars. Canada has the 
capacity to obtain a good piece of the action, but we will need 
EOepUSIY LOe wee 


We are also developing new vehicles to support your marketing 
efforts at our missions abroad. At our Embassy in Athens, by 

May 1, an Education Resounce,Centre, [ERC] -wiebl -be.wp, andurunnand. 
The ERC simply involves the conversion of a locally engaged staff 
member, complete with new job description, into an education 
marketing officer.) The BRC jwilld sabe: located inthe, Canadaan 
Embassy and will be staffed by a Greek national who studied at a 
Canadian university. The Manager of the Greek ERC will be coming 
to Canada on a familiarization tour in the latter part of this 
month and she hopes to meet many of you and your representatives. 


In Venezuela, the Canadian Embassy has established a ground- 
breaking affiliation with the Asociation Venezolano-Americana de 
Amistad [AVAA], which allows Canada to use the resources of the 
AVAA to promote Canadian education institutions. It is this 
alliance with the Americans and the Venezuelan Foundation that is 


sponsoring the Fair where most of you will be represented later 
this month. 


We will encourage such partnerships in other countries. 
Certainly the Canadian Studies centres networked around the world 
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could prove effective allies in making Canadian education 
opportunities better known. Similarly, the scholarly exchange 
programs we have in place with different countries should raise 
the profile of Canadian education institutions. In other words 
we should see all programs, whether designed for marketing or 
designed to increase the knowledge of Canada abroad, working in 
an integrated fashion so that together they reinforce both 
objectives. It is for this reason that all of the Department’s 
international academic responsibilities have been joined together 
in the International Academic Relations Division. 


We arewinetherprocess of, exploring the possibilities of 
establishing Education Resource Centres in the Arabian Peninsula, 
South Africa, Colombia, Russia, Germany and Washington, D.C. 


We will also be addressing the training needs of new foreign 
officers, whether they are in the trade, political or ,immignation 
stream, to be able to promote your education interests abroad. 
Gur Canadian Foreign Service Institute [CFSI] will be turning Gut 
new foreign service officers with a sensitivity towards education 
marketing by this fall. 


We have also encouraged a Canadian consortium to develop a CD-ROM 
with Internet capabilities that can be used to help market your 
education institutions abroad. This powerful marketing tool will 
bring the excellence of Canada’s education institutions and 
services to the attention of education leaders and international 
students around the world. Over 80 schools, many of which are 
represented here today, are featured on the CD-ROM, complete with 
audio and visual campus tours. 


Our department will distribute this CD-ROM for use in all its 
diplomatic and trade missions abroad, as well as to foreign 


Canadian Studies centres. The technology will also be used 
throughout the Canadian Education Centre Network, where other 
materials in local languages are also available. In addition to 


being produced in both official languages, the text portion of 
the CD-ROM will be translated into Spanish, Portuguese (to get at 
the significant Brazilian market) and German. The CD-ROM will be 
ready for commercial distribution by April 1 and will be sent to 
our missions shortly thereafter. 


These dramatic developments in international education marketing 
beg the question: are our structures up to this marketing task? 
Is the Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
organized in such a way as to be able to provide the optimum 
support for your marketing efforts? By the same token, is the 
AUCC, as an organization, and its individual members, Situated in 
such a way as to take maximum advantage of the vast education 
marketing opportunities abroad? 
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To address these and related questions, the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and International trade plans to hold a National 
Conference in the same month that Minister Axworthy addresses the 
National Association of International Educators [NAFSA] 
conference in Vancouver on May 23 to determine how education 
providers and government can best work together to support the 
international dimension of education, including marketing, as we 
head into the next millennium. 


By coming together in common cause, we can lend added value to 
individual efforts and give Canada a competitive advantage in the 
international education marketing world. By doing so, we will 
strengthen our higher education institutions, which in turn can 
better prepare Canadians individually and collectively to meet 
the competitive challenges of the future. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Mr. Speaker, 


Today 1s Commonwealth Day. It is observed every year on the 
second Monday in March by all Commonwealth countries to celebrate 
the Commonwealth, its values and principles. 


The theme for this year’s Commonwealth Day is "talking to one 
another." Communication has always been an important feature of 
the Commonwealth, whether it is between governments, 
non-governmental organizations [NGOs] or simply interested 


individuals. Although the Commonwealth consists of 53 diverse 
countries, it is a family of nations with many shared values and 
beliefs. By talking to one another, whether at intergovernmental 


meetings, or increasingly through the Internet, we in the 
Commonwealth have advanced the causes of democracy and human 
rights and the fight against poverty and injustice, which are 
extremely important to us. 


Mr. Speaker, last year was an important year for the 
Commonwealth. Canada played an active role in the Commonwealth 
Ministerial Action Group (CMAG), which has met seven times in the 
last 15 months to discuss serious and persistent violations of 
the Harare Declaration. CMAG was created as a result of the last 
Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in New Zealand in 1995, 
to study the situations in Nigeria, Gambia and Sierra Leone. 

This was part of a wide-ranging plan adopted by leaders for 
increased action to promote democracy, development and consensus 
building. The Action Group will present its report to the Heads 
of Government meeting in Edinburgh in October. 


Mr. Speaker, at the Edinburgh meeting, the Harare Declaration 
will be consolidated and strengthened as we revisit the issues of 
democratic development in our member states. In addition, for 
the first time, the broader economic issues of trade, investment 
and development among our member states will be a major focus of 
our discussions. An NGO forum and a business forum will be held 
in conjunction with the governmental meeting, drawing together 
the vitality of the private and public spheres. 


Mr. Speaker, the Commonwealth is much more than governments and 
etficials. It is also a vibrant and growing association-or 
ordinary people in every part of the globe. Thousands of 
Canadians are active in the professional, development and service 
associations that are the strength of the Commonwealth. The 
relationships built among Canadians and individuals through these 
organizations are an important force in developing international 
understanding. 


This year we went one step further by looking beyond governmental 
meetings and actively consulting with both the private sector and 
the Commonwealth NGO community on how government can best promote 
and preserve democratization and human rights. The round-table 
sessions were successful, and several good initiatives are being 
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developed as a result. We look forward to more consultative 
sessions «in the: future. 


Mr. Speaker, the Commonwealth is a force in the world for the 
values Canadians cherish. 


I urge all members to join me today in saluting the Commonwealth. 


Thanieyyou. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Introduction 


I am pleased to be in Los Angeles to speak to such a 
distinguished audience. I would like to thank the World Affairs 
Council for providing this opportunity to outline for you how 
Canada sees itself in a changing global context, and particularly 
in its relations with the United States. 


Over the last decade or so, the world has experienced a profound 
geo-political shift. To use a metaphor that will have particular 
resonance here in Los Angeles, the tectonic plates of 
international relations have realigned themselves. In doing so, 
they have unleashed huge forces. A new landscape is beginning to 
appear, but the aftershocks of these movements are still going 
on. New countries are taking shape, and people are making their 
voices heard in the world in a way they could not before. 


Countries are being forced to redefine their international 
relations in the face of the trends that underlie this tectonic 
erat t* 


° increasing economic integration and interdependence, linked 
to the process of globalization; 
° the realization that "human security" — human rights and 


fundamental freedoms, the rule of law, good governance, 
Sustainable development and social equity — is as important 
to global peace as arms control and disarmament; and 

° the changing nature of diplomacy itself, as we redefine 
alliances, partnerships and the role of international 
co-operation. 


Canada-U.S. Relations in an Era of Change 


Nowhere is this process of redefinition more clear than in our 
relationship with one another. Our two economies are becoming 
increasingly integrated, both nationally and regionally. In 1996, 
Canada’s two-way trade with California was about C$20 billion — 
approximately the same figure as all of our trade with Japan. We, 
in turn, are your second-largest trading partner and fourth most 
important foreign investor. Canadian trade and investment 
supports some 238 000 jobs in California. 


In addition to quantitative increases in flows of goods and 
funds, there has been qualitative change, as Canadians and 
Americans work together in innovative ways. Los Angeles has long 
been a magnet for Canadians working in the entertainment and 
communications fields — so much so that it is now home to the 
largest Canadian population outside Canada. Increasingly, though, 
Hollywood is heading north. Last year the Disney Corporation 
established animation studios in Vancouver and Toronto. The 
popular "X-Files" series is one of many American television 
programs filmed in Vancouver. Altogether, Canada earns in the 5 
order of C$500 million a year from film and television production 


services of this sort. 


Environment: Shared Stewardship 


Our growing interdependence is not just a phenomenon of trade and 
investment. It is increasingly urgent that we work together to 
manage and protect the ecological footprint that we share. 
Neither natural resources nor environmental pollution are any 
respecters of national borders. The west coast of the United 
States and of Canada share many environmental concerns: global 
warming, the depletion of forests, and management of shared water 
resources and fish stocks. 


Californias -amports of) Canadian natural gas: — Cs led9 biliiocnzan 
1995 — are one example of how we can co-operate in combatting 
global warming by moving to cleaner energy sources. Another 
positive development is the recently started stakeholders talks 
on British Columbia salmon. I do not want to prejudge the outcome 
of san, ongoing process; butel think theinature ver the process 
itself is noteworthy. This is a process with local "buy-in," both 
by Canadians and Americans who make their living from the salmon 
fishery, and by the governments of your neighbouring states and 
the province of British Columbia. It is a process that recognizes. 
that the days when all international issues could be settled by 
national governments alone are over. 


Culture and Communications 


Yet another area of growing interdependence, where we need to 
find creative responses to global trends, is culture and 
communications. I have already referred to our links as 
producers, be it in the development of a "Hollywood North" or the 
Canadian expatriate community here in Los Angeles. We are even 
more closely linked as consumers of cultural goods and services. 
For example, 80 per cent of the English-language magazines that 
Canadians buy from their newsstands are American. At least 70 
pér centvot the music that Canadians: listens to:ominglish- 
language radio stations in Canada is foreign, mostly American. 
Americans in turn consumed C$977 million in Canadian cultural 
goods and services in 1995. 


These figures for the market share of American goods and services 
show just how open the Canadian market is to foreign cultural 
products. I had an interesting conversation on this issue 
recently with a member of the U.S. Congress. I asked him what he 
would consider a fair percentage of U.S. penetration of our film 
and television markets. His view was that a maximum of 

50 per cent would be acceptable. In that case, I told him, 
Canadians had better get to work on retooling our system, because 
currentily290: per “Gent or \thestilmssands 802 perscentsofsall non= 
public affairs television programs that we watch are American. It 
seems we;are not Living up to? your’ standards! 
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RPeenisS ‘Context at “is' important “to recognize that 
interdependence is not the same thing as integration. We need to 
retain some space of our own, in which Canadians can hear their 
own voices tell their own stories. We need to do this because of 
the fundamental role that culture plays in forming national 
identity. For Canada in particular, forming and reinforcing a 
sense of national identity is a crucial part of nation building, 
and hence a vital national interest. Our commitment to that 
option has only strengthened as we move towards a 500-channel 
universe, in which it is all too easy for individual voices to be 
swamped. 


In other words, the goal of Canada’s cultural support mechanisms 
and of public policy instruments relating to issues such as 
foreign ownership or priority cable carriage, is to encourage and 
develop indigenous capacity, not to obstruct foreign content. On 
the contrary, Canadians can choose from one of the largest and 
most diverse arrays of programming and materials available 
anywhere in the world. And that choice can only expand with the 
ongoing revolution in communications technology. 


We need to be creative in our bilateral relations in responding 
to global change of this magnitude. Not just on culture, but also 
in areas such as environmental protection and resource 
management, we have scores of bilateral agreements and mechanisms 
for dispute settlement. But virtually no processes exist to 
foster forward-looking dialogue and policy exchanges. We should 
not simply be waiting until things go wrong, and then discussing 
our disagreements in the litigious atmosphere of a dispute panel. 


If we do that, the danger is that we get stuck ina 
"Honeymooners" mode, where we take each other for granted except 
when we quarrel. Instead we should be thinking ahead, and looking 
for ways to co-operate actively, not simply to avoid or settle 
disputes. And we should be encouraging a wide range of 
stakeholders to share with us their thinking on how to prepare 
for, adjust to and benefit from global trends. 


I raised this with Secretary of State Albright when I was in 
Washington a few weeks ago. The meeting between our Prime 
Minister and President Clinton next month will be another 
opportunity to discuss innovative ways in which we can advance 
co-operation and share ideas. If we are successful in this, both 
our nations will benefit. At the same time, we will be providing 
a model to others of a complex, multifaceted bilateral 
relationship that works; that goes beyond managing disputes to 
build new ways to deal with the global challenges we all face. 


Canada and the United States in a Changing World 


This is particularly important because the United States remains, 
as President Clinton put it, the "indispensable nation": the 
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acknowledged single economic, political and military superpower 
in the world. As such, the United States has both a special 
capacity and a responsibility to act as the promoter and 
protector of the international rule of law, and the guarantor of 
the system of international institutions. 


At the same time, it is important to recognize that Canada is 
also a global power, that we reach into Asia Pacific, into 
Europe,. and particularly into the Americasia.1 bike 'tojthbinigze® 
Canada as the "value-added nation." Canada has the capacity to 
act as an honest broker on a range of issues, where we bring our 
particular skills and experience to bear. As a wielder of what 
has been termed "soft power," Canada is working internationally 
to build coalitions of the willing on issues ranging, from child 
labour to land mines. We are also combining our expertise in 
peacekeeping with new thinking on peacebuilding to respond to 
human security challenges that affect us all. I am thinking here 
of issues such as refugee flows, illegal drugs and the spread of 
disease. 


There is a great deal of scope for a "value-added" nation and an. 
"indispensable" nation to work together in pursuit of our many 
Shared goals. I would like to draw a few examples today from two 
regions for which California serves in some sense as the American 
gateway: Asia Pacific, and the rest of our hemisphere. 


Canada and the United States in the Asia Pacific Region 


Flows of goods, of investment funds, of people and of ideas 
across the Pacific have increased dramatically in the last two 
decades. In response, the nations on either side of that ocean 
are working to shape both an institutional infrastructure and an 
identity as a true region. Canada and the United States face some 
Similar challenges as we take part in that process: how to build 
institutions suited to such a diverse region, how to deal with 
differences on issues such as human rights, and what form our 
relations with emerging powers, particularly with China, should 
take. 


For Canada, these are not simply arcane questions for foreign 
policy debate; they touch our lives directly. After the United 
States, five of our next 10 trade partners are in Asia: Japan, 
the PRC [People’s Republic <of Chinal ~.the jRepubl toot Korea, Mong 
Kong and Taiwan. Over 2 million Canadians are of Asian origin. 
More Hong Kongers have chosen to immigrate to Canada than to any 
other country in recent years. In 1994 alone, 43 000 Hong Kongers 
came to Canada. Chinese is now the third most common language in 
Canada, after English and French. 


In terms of building regional institutions, Canada is proud to 
host the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum this 
year. In its early years, some observers doubted APEC’s 
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effectiveness. But, as with Canada, APEC’s diversity has proven 
to be one of its strengths. Operating on the basis of mutual 
trust and confidence, APEC has moved further and faster in just a 
few years than many would have predicted. And not just in the 
area of trade facilitation and liberalization — APEC has paired 
progress on this front with work on economic and technical 
co-operation. Our ultimate aim is sustainable growth, which means 
growth that is equitable and widely shared. 


On human rights issues, both our countries are grappling with the 
same problems and working toward similar goals. In Burma, for 
example, how do we exert pressure on a regime that has one of the 
worst human rights records in the world? And, at the same time, 
how can we most effectively cut off the flow of illegal drugs 
that starts in Burma and ends up with another dead child on the 
streets of Vancouver or Los Angeles? 


Other nations, such as Indonesia, continue to have a poor human 
rights record. In these cases, the challenge is to find ways to 
Support and reinforce positive change, if and when it occurs. 
Co-operation between the Canadian and the Indonesian national 
human rights commissions, for example, has helped to strengthen 
the Indonesian commission to the point where it has openly 
criticized government actions against the democratic opposition. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge for us in Asia, and one that I 
discussed at some length with Secretary Albright, lies in our 
relations with China and Hong Kong. Over the past 27 years, 
Canada has built an astonishing range of linkages with China. Our 
policy is to move forward on a wide range of fronts, from 
regional peace and stability to human rights and the rule of law; 
from environmental protection and sustainable development to an 
expanding economic relationship, including Chinese entry into the 
WTO [World Trade Organization]. Our relationship with China 
cannot, and must not, be defined as a stand-off between trade and 
human rights. 


Our approach may not always be the stuff of headlines. But it is 
the most effective way open to Canada to gradually increase the 
political space available for civil society, and for respect of 
human rights. 


Canada and the United States in the Hemisphere 


The complementarity of American and Canadian approaches — of the 
"indispensable" and the "value-added" nations — is particularly 
clear within our own hemisphere. Admittedly, this is a relatively 
new focus for Canada. The United States has long looked south. 
But for Canada, our southern horizon until recently ended 
somewhere north of Arizona, or in Disneyland if you were a 
tourist. We were of the Western hemisphere before; now we are 
truly in it. We have made a firm and irreversible decision that 


just as Canada’s future is intertwined with yours, 


inextricably linked with that of 


For Canada, our first) major ‘step 
into the hemispheric economy was 
Canada-U.S. Free Trade Agreement 


Som smitrraiss 
the hemisphere as whole. 


towards integrating ourselves 
the 1994 expansion of the 


to include Mexico. Last year, we 


concluded a Free Trade Agreement with Chile, which we hope will 
ease Chile’s accession to the NAFTA [North American Free Trade 
Agreement] when that time arrives. 


These steps spur us on toward the big prize, a Free Trade 
Agreement of the Americas — the hemispheric trade and investment 
regime proposed at the 1994 Miami Summit of the Americas. We have 
begun a dialogue with the MERCOSUR countries on how we should 
work towards this goal. American enactment of fast-track 
legislation will also send an important message of support, 
start work on making free trade throughout the Americas a 
reality. 


aS We 


Canada in the Hemisphere: Adding Value 


Hemispheric trade is one of the areas where Canada adds value by 
seizing opportunities to build a system of economic standards, 
rules and practices. This is based on our strong belief that to 
develop international or multilateral forums, you need a set of 
basic rules to play by, rules that are accepted and honoured by 
everyone. 


We are also adding value by supporting the processes of 
democratization, political maturation and peacebuilding that are 
taking place across the Americas. We have focussed our efforts, 
and particularly our human resources, to provide leadership in 
key areas. Canadian peacekeepers and peacebuilders, both military 


and civilian, are doing vital work in Haiti and in Guatemala, for 
example. 
In Haiti, we are not. simply maintaining security, but investing 


in peacebuilding. Canadians are helping to train the Haitian 
police force, to build the justice system, to improve government 
administration, and to help various civil organizations to start 
building a democratic society from the ground up. Now that the 
recent peace accords are starting to be implemented in Guatemala, 
we are working there too. Canadian observers are helping to build 
peace by assisting in the: demobilizatien.of the querrilariorces- 


Canada and Cuba 


In Guba, too, we-~see the petentialtovaddivalie sam the context of 
the real, 2f incremental,, change that as takangiplace: ithene: 
Since it emerged from the Soviet embrace, the Cuban government 
has struggled to reform its economy over the past few years. The 
NGOs [non-governmental organizations] I met with in Cuba told me 
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that, while they still face severe restrictions, their room for 
manoeuvre is somewhat greater than before. One of our objectives 
is to help Cuba make a transition, without collapsing into 
violence that would be disruptive to the entire hemisphere. 


In many ways, Our approach is similar to the one we have taken in 
China: to work from within to develop indigenous capacity for 
change, and to widen the political space for a fledgling civil 
society that has opened up as a side effect of economic reform. 
We are supporting those within Cuban society who are working to 
change not just the economy, but also the functioning of 
governance and politics. This involves a range of projects, both 
with the government and with grassroots organizations. 


Canadian officials met recently with Cuban officials for the 
first of a series of detailed exchanges on human rights. The 
Speaker of the Canadian Parliament and the President of the Cuban 
National Assembly last week signed an agreement on parliamentary 
exchanges. Under this agreement, members of the Cuban National 
Assembly will come to Canada for two seminars on how Canadian 
government functions, for the purpose of strengthening Cuban 
parliamentary procedures. The seminars will include discussion of 
the role of Parliamentarians as servants of the people, and the 
workings of the Supreme Court. Perhaps most important are our 
projects with grassroots organizations — for it is by building 
from the bottom up, not the top down, that democracy will emerge. 


I am not naive — I do not expect an overnight conversion to 
democracy. But I do believe that there is room now to work 
incrementally for positive change in Cuba. And I believe that 
Canada is well placed to do this work. Our basic principle in 
doing so is that isolationism simply does not work. It leads to 
misunderstandings and mistakes, and it should be a policy of last 
report! onli." Thées "Big? Chill’othat: defines UsS=a-Cubai relations 
runs counter to the new paradigm that is emerging for the 
hemisphere as a whole. 


Canada’s Views on the Helms-Burton Act 


In this context, I should perhaps say a word about Canada’s views 
on the Helms-Burton Act, although for us it is not a Cuba issue, 
but one of international law. 


Clearly, one of our objections to the Act is that we do not like, 
any more than you would, to be told by another country how to run 
our own foreign policy. Compensation for seized U.S. property 1s 
an issue for negotiation between the United States and Cuba. 
There is no reason to sideswipe your friends in this dispute. 


But we have a more fundamental objection to the Act, and one that 
should concern you too. The Helms-Burton Act, by its unacceptable 
extraterritoriality, undermines the most basic premises of 
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international law, upon which all of our international 
obligations and agreements are based. 


The United States has taken the lead in the establishment of the 
major postwar international economic institutions. The current 
international trade regime owes its existence in large part to 
the very strong and respected influence exerted by the United 
States. When the world’s most powerful nation decides to change 
rules governing trade unilaterally and arbitrarily, it brings 
this entire regime into question. If the United States can claim 
exemptions to rules that it does not like, for example, by citing 
national security before the WTO panel on Helms-Burton, then why 
cannot other countries? 


The danger is that suddenly, everyone will be claiming exemptions 
to rules that. do not suit them; tand that<the careiully 
constructed international framework that has brought about such 
an enormous expansion in trade and investment, will be 
undermined. Seen in this light, Helms-Burton is a dangerous virus 
in the international trade system. 


Conclusion 


Canada and the United States have what many consider the 
strongest — certainly the most intensive — bilateral relationship 
in the world. And when we look at the world around us, we do so 
from similar perspectives, and with similar goals. But that does 
not mean that we see or do everything alike. We follow our own 
paths, which allow us to play to our own strengths and our own 
unique role in the world. 


Perhaps the best metaphor for our relationship is the Johnson- 
Bailey rivalry. They are being pitted directly against one 
another in a race to try to decide which one is the fastest man 
in the world. But the fact is that they are both fastest — each 
one over his own distance, in his own specialization. Canada and 
the United States are the same. We each run on our own track, in 
a race that is similar, but not the same; but when we team up 
together, think of what a relay team we make. 


Thank you. 
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I am very pleased to welcome you to Ottawa for this symposium, 
jointly sponsored by the OECD [Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development] Development Assistance Committee 
[DAC] and the Government of Canada. This meeting twill) <m hopey 
build on the contributions of four previous symposia — in Tokyo, 
Paris, Bonn and The Hague — in laying the basis for broader 
understanding of this extremely important issue. 


I am particularly pleased that we are bringing together today not 
only DAC member countries, but also representatives of developing 
countries and non-governmental organizations. Only by involving 
those most directly affected by the burden of unnecessary 
military expenditures — those who see their direct effects on 
people’ sw@lives'— will we bé ablestovidentify truly effective 
solutions to this problem. 


In the post-Cold War era, the world community has recognized that 
security can no longer be defined solely in military terms. Human 
security also depends on respect for human rights, good 
governance, adequate resources for social and economic 
investments, and environmentally sustainable development. To 
establish conditions conducive to stability and peace, 
governments must promote sustainable economic development, based 
on national consensus. In some countries, this is only possible 
with a reallocation of resources from the military to more 
productive developmental uses. 


Global military expenditures have fallen over the past few years. 
Despite this, there is still good reason for us to be concerned. 
iootet notoriously difficult torcollectureliableyecouparable 
numbers on military spending, quite apart from the difficult 
question of determining the level of spending required to meet 
legitimate security and defence requirements. But we can get some 
sense of the scale of the problem from the partial figures that 
are available. In the early 1990s, according to the World Bank, 
at least 30 lower and lower-middle income countries were spending 
more than 5 per cent of their GNP [gross national product] on 
defence. Approximately one third of these countries were spending 
more in military expenditures than they were on health and 
education together. And not all of these high spenders were small 
or war-torn nations. Some of the largest developing countries 
devote high proportions of GNP to military spending. 


Where this occurs, particularly in poorer developing countries, 
the share of scarce public resources available for meeting basic 
human needs is reduced. At the same time, the effectiveness of 
development assistance may be reduced, so that the poor suffer 


twice over. 


At the supply end of the equation, in 1995 the five largest 
exporters — who account for 90 per cent of all exports — earned 
some US$28 billion from weapons sales. Many of these sales were, 
of course, to developed countries. But even if military spending 
by the poorest countries is small in absolute terms, it equals or 
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surpasses inward flows of development assistance in a significant 
number of cases. 


Canada has been concerned about the relationship between military 
spending and development for several years now. We have held 
discussions both with our development partners and with other 
donors) balaterally ‘and multilaterally;, tocseek lasbetter 
understanding of all dimensions of this complex issue. Following 
these discussions, I tabled in Parliament last year a paper 
outlining Canada’s stance. 


Our aim is to take an integrated approach that addresses the 
development, security and military export or supply dimensions of 
this issue. We believe that reductions in excessive military 
spending are vmost bikely Jan the context vet a) stable -andasecure 
national and regional environment. This requires the presence of 
strong democratic institutions, vigorous public debate, and 
transparency in government accounts. 


Canada is not alone in pursuing the question of military 
expenditures in developing countries. Work is under way, under - 
the auspices of the OECD, on four regional case studies. 
Preliminary findings highlight some important themes that are 
relevant to your discussions within this symposium. 


The first of these themes is the importance of good governance 
and strengthened democratic institutions as prerequisites to 
reducing military spending. Clearly, tele fcnuciginto,busld 
strong institutions that will ensure civilian control of the 
military. Developing a professional military that understands its 
role in a democratic society is also of great importance. So, 
too, is developing civilian capacity and expertise on defence 
policy. Greater transparency of government budgets and accounts 
furthers all these objectives by providing more reliable data on 
military expenditures. 


Canada is already engaged, along with other donors, in projects 
that work toward these goals. In Haiti, for example, Canada, the 
United States and France are working with the Haitian National 
Police. Our aim is to develop the capacity of the police force tc 
the point where it can take over security tasks that properly 
fall -tovalcivilaany polices force,, but! whichnan, Maver) haverubeen 
performed by the military. 


A second major theme is the importance of strengthening the 
Capacity of regional and sub-regional organizations to promote 
security dialogues and confidence-building measures. 


Canada believes that enhancing regional security is a fundamental 
part of the equation in reducing military expenditures. In line 
with this belief, we have co-sponsored seminars on peacekeeping 
with Argentina for Rio Group members and with Malaysia and Brunei 
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in the context of the ASEAN [Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations] Regional Forum. These not only provided an opportunity 
to discuss new roles for the military as international 
peacekeepers, but also for military and civilian officials to 
exchange views on their respective roles. 


Regional initiatives have also proven their effectiveness in our 
efforts to achieve a ban on anti-personnel land mines, and in 
micro-disarmament. Concrete work by the Organization of African 
Unity, the South African Development Community, the Organization 
of American States and the Central American and Caribbean 
Communities on regional mine-free zones has brought us much 
closer to achieving a global ban on land mines by the end of this 
year — an objective that I have established as one of Canada’s 
mom beret gn, policy priorities. 


On micro-disarmament, the UN Expert Panel on Small Arms has 
undertaken important work reviewing empirical research and 
concrete experience. Their work has made it clear that tackling 
the massive security and social problems associated with the 
proliferation of small arms will require highly integrated 
regional approaches. 


A third key, related theme is that of transparency, at both the 
national and the international levels. In this context, the UN 
Conventional Arms Register and the UN Standardized Reports on 
National Military Expenditures are important instruments for 
promoting provision of transparent, comparable national 
Statistics. These instruments also encourage national 
transparency with respect to military expenditures, and thus help 
to develop the capacity of national democratic institutions. 


Co-operation around these three themes is key in reducing demand 
for military expenditures. The other half of the equation is 
responsible supply-side behaviour. Principled exporting countries 
must confront the policy challenge of weighing legitimate trade 
interests against the merits of imposing controls on military 
exports. 


Canada’s controls are already among the toughest in the world, 
and our exports to lower-income developing countries are very 
low. We carry out careful analyses of the security context, the 
human rights situation, and gun control laws and practices of 
recipient countries. Last year I indicated my desire to follow an 
even stricter interpretation of human rights criteria. My aim in 
this is to further minimize the risk that Canadian military 
equipment will be used to destabilize countries, to attack 
Giviliang, or to fuel illicit trade in arme or local violence. 


The relationship between military spending, security and 
sustainable development is a complex one. I am under no illusion 
that there are simple solutions to the questions you will be 
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discussing over the next two days. The first challenge is to 
broaden international consensus on the importance of this issue. 
Ultimately, it is to promote effective and coherent ways to 
encourage the reduction of military expenditures in developing 
countries, where appropriate, while providing for legitimate 
security concerns. 


We are all concerned at indications of a growing gap between rich 
and poor nations. Excessive, unproductive military expenditures 
will only exacerbate the trend toward inequity in incomes. 
However difficult the issues involved, we must tackle them if we 
are to achieve genuinely sustainable, shared development at a 
global level. I -look forward to hearing the concrete, practical 
proposals that will, I am sure, emerge from your discussions over 
the next two days. 


Thankwsyour 
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Mr. Chairman: 


I was honoured to address this Commission in 1995, and following 
the visit of Foreign Affairs Minister Lloyd Axworthy last year, I 
am pleased to be with you again today. This regular ministerial 
attendance at these meetings reflects the importance that human 
rights play in Canada’s foreign policy — as a threshold issue in 
our relations with other states. And it reflects the central role 
of the Commission in advancing the cause of human rights in all 
parts of the world. 


Over the past 50 years, the Commission on Human Rights has 
presided over a transformation of the common values of humanity — 
freedom and democracy, sharing and community — into 
internationally recognized norms — universal standards of civil, 
Ppolipcal, <econonicy) (socialwandscul tural trights. 


Today, our attention increasingly focusses, in this Commission 
and elsewhere, on the task of implementing those norms. In this, 
there can be no question of choosing certain rights over others. 
Human rights begin with the day’s first meal, but without the 
freedom to speak, how can anyone say he is hungry? 


The challenge of implementation is complex and must be met by 
each society in its own way. But this does not relieve the 
international community of its responsibility: under the Charter 
of the United Nations, all of our governments are pledged, 
individually and collectively, to promote "human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all." 


So Canada considers it a matter of obligation: we must seek to 
address human rights concerns in a forthright and effective 
manner. And we must do so at every appropriate opportunity — and 
certainly before this Commission, which exists for no other 
purpose. 


The preferred approach to this shared responsibility is one of 
dialogue and engagement. 


This explains the particular effort that Canada and its 
independent Canadian Human Rights Commission have invested in 
working with other countries to assist in the development of 
national institutions for the protection of human rights. 
Independent national human rights agencies (like independent 
electoral commissions) or similar structures are one of the most 
effective means of safeguarding the constitutional and legal 
rights of individual citizens. 


This Commission and the many mechanisms created by the UN to 
promote human rights offer a wide variety of opportunities for 
engagement. The High Commissioner has made an important 
contribution to helping Rwanda begin the reconstruction of its 
devastated judicial and human rights infrastructure. At this 
session, Canada will again work closely with Rwanda and others to 
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reinforce that effort. We hope that the Commission can also 
contribute to a co-ordinated international response to the 
situations in Burundi and Zaire — where the lives of innocent 
Civilians must not be regarded merely as a necessary cost of 
i Litany “purswite:. 


In ranothexiipart of the world, Canada congratulates both the High 
Commissioner and the Government of Colombia on their progress in 
establishing a UN human rights office in Bogota. However, we wish 
to emphasize’ that further practical steps must be urgently 
implemented to meet the challenge of protecting human rights ina 
very difficult environment. 


Mr. Chairman, the pursuit of dialogue and engagement in support 
of human rights must be sustained by this Commission in all 
circumstances — even in the face of refusal by some governments 
to respond in kind. 


Frank, forthright discussion of specific situations and problems 
is not an alternative to dialogue. It is, rather, an essential 
element of the process — especially in cases where governments 
deny the existence of problems, or challenge the Commission’s 
authority to consider them. 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, when the Commission takes up its debate 
on human rights situations in all parts of the world, Canada will 
participate actively. We will, ina frank, constructive manner, 
express our views on a range of situations in specific countries. 
Situations like that in Nigeria, whose government Canada has 
sought, with disappointing results, to engage in a serious 
dialogue'on human rights and democracy through bilateral and 
multilateral channels. 


And situations like that in China, with whom we have discussed 
human rights in a constructive bilateral dialogue on the basis of 
mutual respect. And we will urge all governments to engage in 
Similarly constructive dialogues with this Commission. 


And I hasten to add, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian delegation will, 
as in the past, be more than prepared to hear out and respond 
constructively to concerns that others, governments and NGOs 
[non-governmental organizations] alike, may wish to express about 
human right problems in Canada. For there is no country 
represented in this room that does not have human rights problems 
— and this Commission is the place to discuss them. 


As I have said, the review of specific situations is a matter of 
obligation — obligation under our Charter, but above all 
obligation to victims of human rights violations wherever they 
may occur. We would do well in this connection to recall the 
eloquent words of Mrs. Olusegun Obasanjo in receiving the Indira 
Gandhi International Prize on behalf of her husband last 
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November: in the face of injustice to individuals anywhere, we 
must not become "quiet and seemingly acquiescent to realpolptak." 


It is a matter of obligation to the countless individuals, many 
of them members of non-governmental and other organizations, who 
daily place their own rights on the line to defend those victims. 


I want today to pay tribute, on behalf of Canada, to those who 
have in the past year made the ultimate sacrifice in this cause — 
including the human rights monitors recently murdered in Rwanda. 
Canada has lost two of its own in the past 12 months: Ms. Nancy 
Malloy, a nurse with the International Committee of the Red Cross 
invGhechnya; "and =Father Pinard, a Missionaire @’ Afrique in 
Rwanda. They will not be forgotten. 


I want also to join those who have called for the early 
completion of the Declaration on Human Rights Defenders. In the 
11 years since Canada and Norway tabled the first draft for this 
declaration, individuals and members of NGOs have played an 
increasingly important role, as an essential front-line force, in 
promoting and protecting human rights throughout the world. We 
were gravely disappointed at the limited progress at the most 
recent Working Group session. We strongly urge all parties — and 
above all the very few who have raised obstacles to the process — 
to give renewed attention and commitment to concluding the work 
on the Declaration in the coming year. 


Mr. Chairman, Canada attaches similar priority to advancing the 
Commission’s work on a comprehensive Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. At the 1996 session of the Working Group, 
Canada sought to give momentum to the discussions in recognizing 
that indigenous peoples have a right to self-determination that 
respects the territorial integrity of democratic states. We 
encourage all parties to seek ways to co-operate so that 
important progress can be made in developing the Declaration at 
the next Working Group meeting. 


On the scale of human injustice, there can be no. greater cause 
for alarm than abuses suffered by children. The Canadian 
government has made the rights of children a priority in both 
domestic and foreign policy agenda. We take seriously our 
commitments under the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
and we strongly support the work of this Commission on guidelines 
for two optional protocols to the Convention: one on the sale of 
children, child prostitution and child pornography; and the other 
on children in situations of armed conflict. 


We are also following up on the Agenda for Action of the . 
Stockholm World Congress Against Sexual Exploitation of Children. 
As Foreign Affairs Minister Axworthy said at that conference, it 
is hard to believe that on the eve of the 21st century, we are 
still trying to deal with what is essentially a form of slavery: 
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thetsexttrade anvolvandg ‘children. «Canada’s biorts ontthiepiront 
have included a parliamentary bill that will make Canadians who 
engage in child sex tourism abroad liable to prosecution=in 
Canada. 


Last month, I attended the Amsterdam Child Labour Conference, 
where representatives of governments, international organizations 
such as the ILO [International Labour Organization] and concerned 
non-governmental organizations came together in a common cause to 
meet this challenge. Canada recognizes child labour as a human 
rights issue as well as a development issue — a challenge 
demanding a multi-disciplinary response from a broad alliance of 
national and “intérnational authorities, civil soclety vand non- 
governmental organizations. 


Mr. Chairman, as I said before this Commission two years ago: the 
Charter s' promise of "human rights forcall“awidiynot befrulbsived 
until the rights and full equality of half the world’s population 
are recognized and respected, in law and practice, in all 
countries. 


This Commission has played an important role in advancing this 
Cause, including through’ the creation in 1994 of the post iof 
Special Rapporteur on Violence Against Women. The Special 
Rapporteur has now completed her first term. We believe her work 
has made an important contribution to the search for concrete 
solutions that can be applied at all levels of society. At this 
session of the Commission, the Canadian delegation is honoured to 
lead in seeking renewal of this important mandate for a further 
three years. 


Mr. Chairman, I have mentioned but a few of the substantive areas 
in which Canada hopes to work with others during the current 
session of the Commission. However, our agenda will not be 
complete, and our efforts to advance the many vital causes before 
us will not reach their potential if inadequate attention is 
given to the basic health of the United Nations human rights 
system. 


We are, in this regard, entering a period of great challenge and 
opportunity. On March 10, our proceedings were launched by the 
words of a new Secretary-General, pledging to be a champion of 
human rights in his own right. Canada has been most encouraged by 
the initial steps he has taken in reforming the Secretariat, 
identifying human rights as one of the core functions of the 
United Nations. The further reforms he is developing and the 
crucial personnel choices he must now make for the Human Rights 
Program present an opportunity to give operational reality to 
that vision, and to ensure that human rights will, as he declared 
last week, be fully integrated into the action of the 
organization in all domains — peace and security, development, 
and humanitarian affairs. 
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He will have Canada’s full support in that 6ffort. He ‘can also 
count on our contribution in practical ways, including the human 
rights roster that Canada is developing to assist in creating a 
rapid reaction capacity for the UN and other international 
organizations. 


Next year — the 50th Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and occasion for the five-year review of the Vienna 
Declaration and Program of Action — will provide a further 
critical opportunity to adapt to the human rights challenges of a 
new millennium. A crucial milestone, within our reach for 1998, 
would be the establishment of an effective and independent 
International Criminal Court. Canada will ‘spare no effort in 
seeking to achieve that goal. 


I would like to mention three other areas in which Canada sees 
scope for important progress. 


First, new information technologies should be an important part 
of our strategy for the future promotion of human rights. The 
Internet can give human rights advocates increased access to 
information and an improved capacity to communicate. Information 
technologies can also be tools in human rights education, which 
will help to ensure the commitment of the next generation to 
human rights. Canada intends to play a leadership role in this 
area. 


Second, Canada has for several years advocated efforts to make 
the work of this Commission and its many mechanisms, and of the 
human rights treaty bodies, better known and more accessible to 
the media and the general public. The many rapporteurs and 
working groups of the Commission, and the various committees do 
superb work with the resources available to them — but it is, 
frankly, among the best kept secrets of the United Nations. 


One vehicle to help remedy this would be an annual report on the 
state of human rights worldwide, based on the findings of the 
UN’s independent human rights mechanisms. As part of our 
commemoration of the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, Canada will sponsor the development 
and publication of a prototype for such an annual report on human 
rights. 


Finally, and in the same vein, Canada believes that the time is 
long past due for this Commission to mobilize the great interest 
shown in its work by political figures and other distinguished 
personalities from all parts of the world. 


A high-level segment of the Commission, bringing leaders, 
ministers, and top representatives of civil society together at 
the same time would go a long way toward carrying the 
Commission’s message beyond the basement of the Palais, and out 
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to the real world and to the people whose well-being we seek to 
advance. Canada thus strongly urges the holding of a high-level 
segment at the 54th session of the Commission on Human Rights. 


To conclude, Mr. Chairman, the quest for human freedom and 
justice is a noble cause — a UN Charter obligation in its own 
right .~ But gut) Veseven more’, [t is; in ‘Canada “Ss aview, van 
indispensable instrument in the pursuit of all of the basic 
purposes of the United Nation. We believe that the United 
Nations’ human rights machinery can and must serve all of these 
goals: “peace, Justice and prosperity for all. And to. that .end, 
Mr. Chairman, we pledge our full co-operation to you and to all 
Pakticipants an thissession,-of the Commission ion HumaneRights- 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Mr. Speaker, 


I am pleased today to table this Report on International Business 
Development. This document, entitled Achievements of the 
International Business Development Program, responds to 
recommendations put forward in the November 1996 Auditor General’s 
Report on Canada’s Export Promotion Activities. 


The Auditor General recommended that the Department of Foreign 
Affairs and International Trade and Industry Canada establish 
mechanisms to measure the effectiveness of our international business 
development activities. 


As recommended, we are establishing a performance measurement 
framework to determine the effectiveness of existing government 
programs and services, and to help plan for the future: 


The International Business Development Report I am tabling today will 
serve as an annual report card, updating Parliamentarians on the 
results of our international business development activities. 


We must ensure that the services we provide achieve their intended 
objectives at the least possible cost. 


Next year’s report will be more detailed and will discuss the 
preliminary results of our performance measurement system, including: 


° feedback from clients on the Trade Commissioner Service; 


e a review of the impact of the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade’s export, investment and technology 
development activities; 


° baseline indicators that have been established to measure 
Canada’s year-over-year success in international markets. 


The Government’s international business development activities work 
hand-in-hand with a rigorous bilateral and multilateral trade policy 
agenda and clearly established market access priorities to ensure 
that Canadian business has competitive access to world markets. 


Mr. Speaker, we are improving the delivery of services because 
International Trade is an important part of this Government’s Job 
Strategy. The more companies we introduce to trade — the more jobs 
for Canada. To that end, we have set a tangible goal of doubling the 
number of active exporters by the year 2000. 


With exports accounting for nearly 40 per cent of our GDP [gross 
domestic product], international trade has become the engine that 
drives the Canadian economy. For every $1 billion in increased trade, 
we sustain 11 000 jobs in Canada — jobs in every community in Canada. 


Zz 


Promoting ‘Canada’s preducts and-services is/only, one part. of, ours job. 
We also must sell Canada itself — as an outstanding place to do 
business. 


Foreign direct investment [FDI] in Canada has a dramatic impact on 
our job creation. Today, three Canadian jobs out of ten (both direct 
and indirect), more than 50 per cent of total exports, and 75 per 
cent of manufacturing exports are directly attributable to Foreign 
Direct Investment in Canada. Studies suggest that attracting 

$1 billion of Foreign Direct Investment into Canada, results,in) up, to 
45 000 jobs over a five-year period. 


Mr. Speaker, Canada is meeting the challenge of globalization. Look 
at Our track record: 


I cannot talk about international business development without 
referring to the success of Team Canada trade missions, which have 
helped bring home 550 business deals worth more than $22.1 billion 
for Canadian companies. 


Lending further credence to the fact that Canadians are succeeding. 
internationally are the 1996 trade statistics. Canada’s trade surplus 
reached the record level of $34 billion, a 20 per cent increase over 
LOO 


This success has been built on the strength of the Team Canada 
partnership. We have forged solid alliances with our provincial, 
municipal and private sector colleagues. By working together in Team 
Canada, we have been able to deliver the programs and services that 
Canadian companies need to compete internationally. 


Canada’s International Business Strategy [CIBS] is the focal point of 
the federal government’s commitment to increasing exports. It has 
been developed through National Sector Teams and presents winning 
strategies in 27 key industry sectors. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure for me to announce that the 1997-98 
CIBS is now available to the Canadian business community. 


International business development programs and initiatives help 
Canadian businesses become export-ready by providing access to key 
financial services, market information and export programs. 


The federal government and its Team Canada partners continue to forge 
ahead in their International Business Development endeavours. 


Mr. Speaker, working together, we are confident that Canada will 
continue to prosper as we expand and diversify our markets abroad anc 
as we attract foreign investment and technology flows into Canada. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Following the March 20 North American Free Trade Agreement Commission 
meeting, International Trade Minister Art Eggleton is pleased to 
release the joint statement of the governments of Canada, the United 
States and Mexico, which outlines the overall results. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THE MINISTERS 


Today we reaffirmed our strong commitment to the NAFTA and its value 
in promoting trade, investment, economic growth and jobs in all of 
our countries. In this regard, we note that since the implementation 
of the NAFTA, our trade with each other has increased by 
approximately 45 percent, with trade growing from significantly less 
Elian es00 ballion an woos te: well’ over S400) billion an. 19964, was 
acknowledged that the growth in trade is a clear indication of the 
success of the agreement and the benefits it brings to the companies 
and workers involved in North American free trade. We look forward to 
more trade, investment, economic growth and jobs as the NAFTA opens 
new opportunities. The NAFTA has also helped North American firms to 
become more competitive in the increasingly competitive global 
economy. We also emphasized the importance of the continued 
implementation of the NAFTA. We reiterated our view that Commission 
meetings serve as an invaluable method to ensure that NAFTA 
implementation is proceeding in an appropriate manner. 


We concluded the first round of tariff acceleration talks, and agreed 
to implement it by July 1, 1997. With this implementation, we will be 
eliminating tariffs more quickly than is called for under the NAFTA 
on a specified list of several dozen items. We noted the substantial 
interest of the private sector of all three countries to conduct a 
more comprehensive second tariff acceleration round. As a result, we 
instructed our officials to initiate the second round of tariff 
acceleration by May 1, and to conclude negotiations by 

December 15, 1997. 


We adopted a recommendation from the trilateral Advisory Committee on 
Private Commercial Disputes that supports the utilization of 
alternative dispute resolution. This Committee was established 
pursuant to NAFTA Article 2022, and comprises both private sector 
members and government officials of each party, whose main task is to 
evaluate and promote the use of alternative means of dispute 
resolution, for private commercial disputes. In accordance with 
Article 513, we agreed to implement certain technical modifications 
to the NAFTA rules of origin (Annex 401) to facilitate trade in 
response to a recommendation from the trilateral Working Group on 
Rules of Origin. These rectifications do not constitute substantive 
changes to the NAFTA, and have the sole purpose of establishing 
consistency between Annex 401 of the NAFTA and the Parties’ Carer 
laws. 


We approved rules for remuneration of expenses to panelists regarding 
NAFTA Chapter 19 and 20 dispute settlement cases. We agreed that our 
officials will meet in April to discuss the steps necessary to 
establish by September 1997 the NAFTA Co-ordinating Secretariat to 
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assist the NAFTA Commission on technical matters. We also received 
and adopted reports regarding’ the work of therover 20 sum laterad 
Committees and Working Groups addressing a broad range of NAFTA 
implementation issues. Noting that their work advances the objectives 
of the NAFTA, we directed them to continue their work in a manner 
that is forward looking as established in the NAFTA and its 
objectives. Ministers authorized release of the report of the NAFTA 
Trade Remedies Working Groups, and noted that their work has been 
completed, in accordance with their mandate. The governments will 
continue to consult, as appropriate under the NAFTA, on issues 
related to trade remedies, with the objective of promoting fair trade 
and reducing the possibility of disputes, such as common problems 
posed by steel imports into the NAFTA countries. 


We also discussed certain aspects of telecommunications standards 
setting (in Mexico), and agreed that this issue should be resolved 
promptly. We discussed a range of cross-border transportation issues, 
and reiterated our interest in resolving outstanding matters while 
recognizing that our’ transportation officials ‘are ispeciticably 
addressing that agenda. 


We noted the trade facilitating value of trilateral mutual 
recognition agreements in professional services, and discussed the 
status of work by professional associations, including engineers, 
lawyers and architects. We discussed the implementation of the 
temporary entry provisions of the NAFTA and matters related to the 
government procurement provisions of the NAFTA. We reviewed sanitary 
and phytosanitary issues, particularly involving the U.S. and Mexico; 
and directed our officials to work with our Agriculture Ministries to 
resolve within the NAFTA outstanding issues promptly. 


We discussed the value of effective co-operation with our respective 
Environment and Labour Ministers, and have directed our officials to 
pursue further co-operation with their Environment and Labour 
counterparts. We welcomed the progress to date in the hemisphere and 
at the sub-regional level to liberalize trade. In the context of the 
Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), we reiterated the importance 
of meeting the commitments set by the 1994 Summit of the Americas and 
subsequent hemispheric Trade Ministerial meetings. We discussed 
preparations for the FTAA Trade Ministerial meeting scheduled for 
May 1997 in Belo Horizonte, Brazil, recognizing its importance in 
determining how and when the FTAA negotiations should be launched. 


We agreed that the next NAFTA Commission meeting at the Ministerial 
level wilt*be held“in Mexico in the» first quarter of 1998: 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Introduction 


I would like to thank the Peace and Conflict Studies Centre for 
providing this opportunity to discuss with you how, ina changing 
global context, I see the evolution of Canada’s relations with 
ChevAsia" Pacific°region. My aimeistomoutline :fori you today some 
of the new directions in which I see these relations expanding. 
And to highlight the major challenges that we face, both 

in'1997 —‘a year that will see the transition in Hong»Kong and a 
series of Asia-related events in Canada — and beyond. 


Over the last decade or so, the world has experienced a profound 
geopolitical shift The tectonicrplates'ofhinternational 
relations have realigned themselves, and in so doing, have 
unleashed huge forces. A new landscape is beginning to appear, 
but the aftershocks of these movements are still going on. New 
countries are taking shape, and people are making their voices 
heard in the world in a way that they could not before. 


A major element of this tectonic realignment is what has been 
referred to as the "rise of Asia." This term usually refers above 
all to the economic growth experienced by many Asian nations, 
which is indeed spectacular. But there has been significant 
change in Asian political and diplomatic structures as well, 
changes that have profound implications for Canada’s foreign 
policy. 


These are not simply academic questions for foreign policy 
experts to debate. Growing integration through trade, investment, 
immigration and other flows means that developments in Asia touch 
our lives directly. 


In 1983, for the first time, more Canadian trade crossed the 
Pacific hantthelAtlantic. Now, fivenof ourtopd®~ trade 
partners, after the United States, are in Asia (Japan, the PRC 
lreople*s Republic of China], the Republic. of Korea, Hong yong 
and Taiwan). And the Team Canada visits, led by the Prime 
Mintieter f toxrCchina in 1995 -andto ‘Southrand,: Southeast Asia gan 
1996 and 1997, have given an additional powerful boost to our 
trade and investment ties. 


Even before transpacific trade topped transatlantic trade, more 
immigrants arrived in Canada from Asia than from Europe for the 
first time in 1979. Today, over 2 million Canadians are of Asian 
origin. More Hong Kongers have chosen to immigrate to Canada than 
to any other country in recent years. And Chinese is the third 
most common language in Canada, after English and French. Through 
business connections, family ties, cultural and educational 
exchanges and bilateral and multilateral links with governments, 
Canada interacts with its Asian partners in more and more ways. 


2 
Canada’s Ties to Asia: Past and Future 


And these are just the most obvious things that tie us to Asia. 
Our links to Asia are both much deeper, if you look at the past, 
andimichewider;oiteyou book ’atnthe present) andstogthesiucure= 


Canada has™strongéilinks?tolAsia dating back ascentury or-more; 
through immigration and through Canadians who lived and worked in 
Asia. Many Canadian universities, colleges, churches: and cthuexr 
non-governmental bodies were active in Asia in the last century. 
The so-called "mish kids," children of Canadian missionaries 
brought up in China, for example, gave us an invaluable pool of 
knowledge and experience of China. My own department has 
benefited greatly from their skills. 


So an awareness of Asia in Canada is not new. At the same time, 
though, the profound changes under way in Asia mean that we need 
to update both our knowledge and our approach. We have already 
started to expand our ties and our co-operation with Asian 
partners in a range of non-traditional areas: 


on political issues, including governance and human rights; 
regional and global security issues; 

on building a framework of regional institutions; and 

on broader questions of "human security." 
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New Forms of Co-operation 


Academic institutions, NGOs [non-governmental organizations] and 
other groups, as well as government, are developing innovative 
and exciting projects in these newer areas. I would like to 
outline just a Lew of these to you today,. projects) thatiare 
sometimes overlooked in the excitement over economic and trade 
figures. 


In the area of human rights and governance, the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission is helping to build the capacity of counterpart 
organizations in India and Indonesia. In China, Canada funds a 
number of low-key, effective programs and exchanges, from legal 
training to implementing laws on women’s rights. 


On security issues, we are sharing our expertise in peacekeeping 
with Asian nations through the ASEAN Regional Forum, and through 
direct bilateral co-operation. With Canadian advice and support, 
Japanese "blue berets" are serving for the first time ever, 
working alongside Canadian peacekeepers on the Golan Heights. 


Canadian academics have also been active in seeking solutions to 
regional security problems. One example you may be aware of is 
the second, very successful, meeting of the North Pacific Working 
Group of the Council for Security Co-operation in Asia Pacific, 
hosted this January by the University of Toronto-York University 
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Joint Centre for Asia Pacific Studies. As the most inclusive 
"Track II" forum for discussion of Northeast Asia’s difficult 
security problems, these meetings are extremely important. 


One of the newest areas of focus in our co-operation with Asian 
partners is on "human security" issues, an area of increasing 
concern in an era of globalization and of conflicts spurred by 
internal collapse. This work deals with problems ranging from 
environmental degradation to illegal drugs, and from child labour 
to a global ban on land mines — issues that I know are of 
particular anterest ‘to'isome’ of! you in) your research. 


In China, for example, we are working with local government and 
with the China National Petroleum Corporation on a regional 
strategy for developing petroleum resources in the Tarim Basin in 
a sustainable manner. A particular focus in’ this fragileldesert 
region will be optimum allocation and use of water resources. 


Last year in Thailand, I visited a Canadian project in the Golden 
Triangle that funds crop substitution and rehabilitation of 
people whose income once came from the heroin trade — a trade 
that supplies much of the heroin that finds its way onto the 
streets of Canadian cities. At my request, the whole issue of the 
GQmug *trade™-has’) been’ ‘put on the ‘agenda: of the next) ASEAN Post= 
Ministerial Conference. 


Some of the children participating in the crop substitution 
program are the offspring of prostitutes, or have worked as 
prostitutes themselves. By the simple expedient of providing them 
with assistance to grow their own food, these children have a 
chance to start new lives. Canada has also established a $500 000 
Child Development Fund in India to help combat exploitative child 
Vabour, which I launched during my visit there this year. 


And in Cambodia, Canadian experts have been training local 
de-miners for the past four years, to help that country overcome 
the»humanitarian crisis that it is experiencing because of past 
indiscriminate use of anti-personnel land mines. Canada is also 
working with Japan and other partners to bring about a global ban 
on land mines by the end of this year. In this way, we will move 
from cleaning up the effects of existing crises, toward 
preventing such crises before they happen. 


Challenges for Canada 


These projects are part of a concerted and ongoing effort to J 
broaden Canada’s ties to Asia, to ensure that they respond to the 
rapidly changing global environment and to the full range of 
Canadian interests and values. 


This effort is not always easy. We face major challenges in 
working with partners who have values and ways of doing things 
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that are new to us, and that in some instances, are very 
different from ours. I would stress, thatethis,is mot.a question 
of "good" versus "bad" values — the challenge is not to transform 
one another, but rather to develop space for co-operation and 
understanding. And, where necessary, to agree to disagree. 


You may be aware of the growing popularity of the "Clash of 
Civilizations" theory of international relations. This theory 
posits that the differences between Asian and Euro-Atlantic 
cultures are so extreme and fundamental as to be irreconcilable. 
Increased exchanges and expanded trade will produce not only 
disputes but, inevitably, confrontation and even’ armed conflict, 


I am not persuaded by this theory. The very premise upon which 
Canada is built as a nation is that cultural difference need not 
mean»:discord;con the! contrary, it’) ~enniches us. ~And¢; whislerdteis 
clear that Asian nations are not inevitably evolving toward a 
Western model of government, the past two decades have seen 
significant political evolution in many Asian countries, and 
extensive democratization in some. 


In this: context, Canada) has a distinctive: role to»play iin Astas,aes 
a middle power. Just over a week ago, I was speaking to an 
American audience about Canada’s role as a global nation. The 
United States may be, as President Clinton put, it the 
"indispensable nation," but I like to think of Canada as the 
"value-added nation." Canada has the capacity to act asa 
respected honest broker on a range of issues, where we bring our 
particular skills and experience to bear. 


China and Hong Kong 


This year, 1997, certainly provides some major opportunities for 
Canada to exercise this special role. Inevitably, as the 
transition moves closer, Hong Kong will be the focus of 
particularly intense scrutiny. 


The transition is important to Canada for many reasons. Canada 
has significant business interests in and through Hong Kong. More 
important, we have long standing and intense people-to-people 
linkages, with over 100 000 Canadians resident in the territory, 
and some half a million people of Hong Kong origin living in 
Canada. Our national fabric has been enriched and benefits 


enormously from this vital link with Hong Kong’s energy and 
dynamism. 


Clearly, Canada has a direct and special interest in a smooth 
transition under the formula of "one country, two systems," and 
in the continuing prosperity and well-being of the Hong Kong 
people. We must maintain the integrity of immigration flows to 
Canada; ensure the continued well-being of Canadians in Hong 
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Kong; and do all possible to maintain Hong Kong as a vital 
business centre and a gateway to regional markets. 


We are already working to do so. Last week, the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration and I announced that Canada will 
accept the new, post-transition Hong Kong passport without any 
visa requirement. 


Today, I am pleased to announce the launch of a special 
information pamphlet that we have developed to assist Canadians 
in dealing with the complex set of regulations governing their 
status should they travel to or reside in Hong Kong. My colleague 
Paymona Cham, “the “Secretary (of State "foreAsiavPacific, siseain 
Vancouver today to launch the pamphlet there. 


Our aim is to provide a comprehensive, clear guide, based on the 
information currently available, to the passport, residency and 
consular questions that concern Canadians visiting or resident in 
Hong Kong. We particularly want to make people aware that the PRC 
does not recognize dual nationality. Canadians with more than one 
passport will have to choose which passport they want to travel 
on when entering Hong Kong after July 1, 1997. We recommend that 
they use their Canadian passport, so that we will be able to 
provide them with consular assistance should they require it. 


As we move through the transition, Canada will be giving all 
possible support for continuity in Hong Kong’s current social and 
economic structures and a large degree of autonomy in its self- 
governance. I am watching the transition process closely, to 
ensure that the substance and the spirit of the transition 
framework set out in the Sino-British joint Declaration and the 
Basic Law are followed in practice. And I will be discussing 
Canada’s special interests in Hong Kong with Chinese leaders when 
I visit Beijing next month. 


Hong Kong will continue to be of keen interest to Canada long 
after the fever of public attention brought on by the transition 
subsides. But even more important as a long-term foreign policy 
challenge will be our relationship with China. The emergence of 
China as a world force and mega-economy will increasingly shape 
world markets, regional security structures and the frameworks of 
international debate and consensus-building as we move into the 
next century. We have to determine what sort of relationship we 
want with China, and how to adjust to the huge changes that are 
taking place there. 


In 1970, Canada was one of the first Western countries to 
recognize China. We believed then, as we believe now, that a 
nation representing one fifth of humanity could not be isolated, 
but must be integrated into the international mainstream. Over 
the past 27 years, Canada has built an astonishing range of 
linkages with China on a wide range of fronts: from regional 
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peace and istabilitys#to human rights and the yule '6f slaw; hizrom 
environmental protection and sustainable development to an 
expanding economic relationship; and from academic exchanges to 
helping China manage their human resources and their institutions 
in government and the state sector. Our relationship with China 
Cannot, and must not, be defined as a stand-off between trade and 
human rights. We are determined to advance in both of these 
areas, indeed, in many areas. 


Transparency and rule of law is a primary prerequisite for the 
continued growth of the Chinese economy and for the advancement 
of our trading interests. It. is also fundamental to the 
development of a civil society in China, and to the well-being of 
the Chinese people. And so we press for greater openness and 
rules-based relationships as fervently in our approach to China 
at the UN Commission on Human Rights as we do in our negotiations 
for China’ s*accessionstoythe WorldsTrades Organization: 


We are determined to seek closer relations with China; to 
multiply thespoints. of our “interaction; to’ understand, China’ s 
challenges; and to listen to and understand China’s leaders, and 
those in China who support constructive change. 


This does not mean that we approve of all that China is or does. 

We will continue to state our position clearly when we disagree. 

But we must acknowledge that our futures are inextricably linked. 
If we are to be truly part of the Asia Pacific region, we cannot 
Simply turn our back on China. We are determined to move the 

relationship toward its full potential. 


I will be visiting Beijing and Hong Kong at the beginning of next 
month. In preparation for that visit, we are refocussing our 
relationship with China to ensure that it continues to respond 
both to Canadian interests and to Canadian ideals. Our three 
principal objectives are as follows: 


e to ensure that Canada shares in the benefits of Chinese 
economic growth, in terms of the jobs and growth generated 
by closer trade and investment ties; 

° to support the emergence of civil society in, China, leading 
toward greater political responsiveness, improved respect 
for basic human rights and greater predictability in Chinese 
international behaviour; and 

e to maximize Chinese co-operation internationally on systemic 
and specific issues of Canadian national interest. 


Linked to- this third fobjective is our tntentaonstomornewith 
China on issues of concern such as the South China Seas and the 
Taiwan Straits, and "human security" issues. such as drugs and 
environmental problems, where Canada can offer advanced 
technological solutions. 
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These objectives require us to work not only with China, but with 
others in the region. China’s increasing integration into the 
Asia Pacific region has important implications for others, be it 
Taiwan, Japan, or ASEAN. This is one reason that we are 
developing new forums in which to engage Japan, our number two 
trade partner and G-7 colleague,’ in discussions of regional 
issues. 


The recently established non-governmental Canada-Japan Forum 
provides an independent setting for dialogue on regional as well 
as bilateral issues of concern. At the same time, the Canadian 
and Japanese governments have jointly commissioned a study by two 
experts on security matters. Their report, which is due out 
shortly; @should provideimuch fruitofor discussion onsfurther 
co-operation. 


1997: A Special Year 


It is not just the transition in Hong Kong that makes 1997 a 
special year in Canada’s relations with Asia Pacific. We are 
hosting the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) forum this 
year, culminating in a meeting of APEC leaders in Vancouver in 
November. At the same time, to recognize the growing texture and 
complexity of our relations with Asia, the Canadian government 
has declared 1997 to be Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific. A year- 
long, country-wide program of cultural, academic and business 
events with an Asia Pacific focus will heighten Canadians’ 
awareness of the region. 


As APEC hosts, we have an opportunity to exercise leadership in 
the ongoing process of regional institution-building, and around 
the themes that we have chosen to highlight in our host year. 
Through a series of official and non-governmental events, 
including trade shows, business seminars, and a youth forum, we 
will be focussing on small- and medium-sized enterprises [SMEs], 
on youth, and on various aspects of sustainable development. 


As part of the focus on youth, we are sponsoring a national 
conference in Winnipeg of young Canadians and Asians, entitled 
"Asia Connects/Cherchons 1’Asie." Some dozen other sites in 
Canada will be linked electronically to the Winnipeg conference, 
creating "virtual communities" of young people across the 
country. The aim is to involve young Canadians directly in 
developing our contacts with Asia Pacific, and in using 
information technology in innovative ways. 


Another area of Canadian leadership and innovation is on issues 
of governance, human rights and civil society. We are putting 
strong emphasis on participation in and input to the APEC process 
from the grass roots. In addition to encouraging participation by 
NGOs in APEC working groups and meetings, we are supporting a 
series of parallel NGO and academic events across the country. 
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This September in Saskatoon, we will be sponsoring a symposium 
for NGO representatives, academics and policy-makers from the 
region. twill ;providevthe basis for asreportitorieadersnin 
November on the impact of rapid economic development and 
population growth on food and energy supplies and on the 
environment. My department will also be providing funding to the 
People’s Forum, which will take place in parallel with the 
November APEC meetings. 


The International Centre for Human Rights and Democratic 
Development, which chairs the NGO APEC Committee in Canada, will 
produce a report on APEC activities of concern or interest to 
Civil society. A Women Leaders Network conference will feed the 
views of women in business into the meeting of APEC ministers 
responsible for SMEs. And we are sponsoring a series of academic 
round tables on issues ranging from human rights and democratic 
transition in Asia Pacific, to the debate on East/West values, to 
the future of Hong Kong. 


These events, and the heightened awareness of Asia Pacific that 
we hope they will generate through 1997 and beyond, provide a 
unique opportunity to rethink and retool our approach to Asia as 
we move into the next century. The aim is to catalyze debate on 
how we interact with a region that will be an increasingly 
important =iactor in aldour lives: —cas debate Teurgetyouyto,gein, 
particularly the students amongst you. To build and sustain new 
types of partnerships in the region, it will be particularly 
important to capture the imagination of young Canadians. 


Conclusion 


The lastungmlegqacy iof 1997 middot shope? bey seenringaricontanued 
and strengthened Canadian involvement in the Asia Pacific region. 
But also, and just as importantly, in the emergence of a true 
Pacific consciousness across Canada. In this way, Canada can 
contribute to bringing the Asia Pacific region together as a true 
regional community that is more than just an arbitrary slice of 
geography. 


This process of building an Asia Pacific community across such a 
huge and diverse region will not always be easy. The challenges 
are major, and are not about to disappear. But Canada itself is 
living proof that) different cultures’ not only do not anevitabily 
clash, but can instead enrich one another. In this way, and in 
many others, we are well on our way to becoming a true Pacific 
nation. 


Thank you. 
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Introduction 


Let me begin with words of appreciation to Ambassador Campbell 
for hosting today’s luncheon gathering and for providing me with 
an opportunity to share my thoughts with you on Canadian foreign 
policy and Japan. It is a particular pleasure for me to be here 
as Spring anticipates rejuvenation and, in Japan, the flowering 
of your famed cherry trees. No matter what our culture or our 
poetic sensibilities, I think that this season also reminds us of 
the need to renew our own thinking periodically; to question our 
assumptions and our views against changed realities; and to 
respond to challenges that we may not have anticipated, but we 
know we cannot avoid. 


Over the last decade or so, the world has experienced a profound 
geo-political shift. °The tectonic plates of international 
relations have re-aligned themselves. In doing so, they have 
unleashed huge forces. A new landscape is beginning to appear, 
but the aftershocks of these movements are still going on. New 
countries are taking shape, and peoples are making their voices 
heard in the world in a way they could not before. 


A major element of this realignment is what has been called the 
"rise of Asia." This term usually refers above all to the 
economic growth experienced by many Asian nations, which is 
indeed spectacular. But there has been significant change in 
Asian political and diplomatic structures as well, changes that 
have profound implications for foreign policy. Growing 
integration through trade, investment, immigration and other 
channels means that developments in Asia directly affect other 
parts of the world. And, conversely, that what happens elsewhere 
has an increasingly strong effect on Asia. 


From Canada’s perspective, we passed a watershed in 1983 when for 
the first time we traded more across the Pacific than the 
Atlantic. Now, not only is Japan our number two trade partner, 
but five of our top ten trade partners after the United States 
are in Asia (Japan, the PRC [People’s Republic of China], the 
Republic of Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan). And the Team Canada 
Visits; led by our ‘prime minister, to China in 1995 and) to South 
and Southeast Asia in 1996 and 1997, have given an additional 
powerful boost to our trade and investment ties in the region. 


Even before transpacific trade topped transatlantic trade, more 
immigrants arrived in Canada from Asia than from Europe for the 
first time ever in 1979. Today, over two million Canadians are of 
Asian origin. More Hong Kongers have chosen to immigrate to 
Canada than to any other country in recent years. Through 
business connections, family ties, cultural and educational 
exchanges and bilateral and multilateral links with governments, 
Canada interacts with its Asian partners in more and more ways. 


New Forms of Co-operation 


An awareness of Asia in Canada is not a new phenomenon. At the 
same time, though, the profound changes underway in Asia mean 
that we need to update both our knowledge and our approach. We 
have already started to expand our ties and our co-operation with 
Asian partners: in a) range of non=traditional areas: 


° on political issues, including governance and human rights; 
e on building a framework of regional institutions; 

e on regional and global security issues; and 

e on broader questions of "human security." 


Academic institutions, NGOs [non-governmental organizations] and 
other groups, as well as government, are developing innovative 
and exciting projects in these areas. It is on these newer issues 
that. Tf would Llikete, focus my remarks today, both in terns of 
Canada’s! tiles’ to’Asia and; specifically,, of our) relations with 
Japan. 


In the area of human rights and governance, the Canadian Human 
Rights Commission is helping to build the capacity of counterpart 
organizations in India and Indonesia. In China, Canada funds a 
number of low-key, effective programs and exchanges, from legal 
training to implementing laws on women’s rights. 


Another example of Canadian concern and active diplomacy is 
Burma, where the human rights situation is, in a word, 
deplorable. Certainly the diplomatic tools available to effect 
positive change in that country are limited. It was with an 
awareness of these limitations that I proposed the establishment 
of a contact group involving, especially, Burma’s ASEAN 
[Association of Southeast Asian Nations] neighbours. This group 
would work with the UN Secretary-General in a common effort to 
encourage Burmese compliance with UN resolutions. It is important 
that we continue to work together on this, particularly given the 
implications of the: situation in Burmaifior regionalwstability. 


You might ask why we take such an interest in these issues. After 
all, Indonesia is at some distance from Canada, and Burma is not 
likely to become a major trading partner. We undertake these 
initiatives because Canadians demand it of us. Our public — and I 
share these views — believes that serious and sustained abuse of 
the rights of men, women and children is something that 
diminishes all of us, no matter where we live. We believe, like 


Camus, that if you have saved even one child from pain, you have 
accomplished something worthwhile. 
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To put it in legalistic terms, we believe that all countries 
should live up to the obligations contained in the United Nations 
Charter. To put it in terms of our basic interests, we believe 
that the decline of the rule of law often begins with the abuse 
of human rights. In the interdependent age in which we find 
ourselves, the international system can only function where there 
is adherence to basic laws and standards. And to put it in 
practical termsy. weobelieve? that’ thesfocus:and attenticonsthat 
foreign governments can bring to these issues can alleviate 
problems. 


The Hostage Crisis in Lima 


It is perhaps because of our engagement on these issues that 
countries often look to Canada for assistance when the rule of 
law is threatened. Our active presence on the Commission of 
Guarantors, which is facilitating negotiations between the 
Government of Peru and the Tupac Amaru terrorists responsible for 
the hostage taking at your ambassador’s residence in Lima, is a 
good example. 


It was because of Canada’s reputation as an impartial consensus 
broker that President Fujimori and Prime Minister Hashimoto chose 
to meet in Toronto to discuss the hostage crisis. In Toronto, it 
was decided that Japan’s special envoy to Lima during the crisis, 
Ambassador Terada, would serve on the Commission as Observer. 


The management of the hostage crisis has brought both Canada and 
Japan into closer contact with our Latin American partners. And 
ftsis- Gepecially important that, as G=7 countries; we have 
consistently insisted that any resolution to the crisis respect 
our international commitments against terrorism. 


Building Regional Institutions: 1997 and Beyond 


The second new area of co-operation I referred to is building 
regional institutions. In 1997, Canada has a special opportunity 
Pomcontvibute cto this! process as Chaim of -thesAsia, Pacific 
Economic Co-operation [APEC] forum, culminating in a meeting of 
APEC leaders in Vancouver in November. 


As APEC Chair, we have an opportunity to advance the trade 
liberalization agenda stemming from the Bogor Declaration and set 
out in detail in 1995 under Japan’s stewardship in the Osaka 
Retiién Agenda. iit; issalso.a chance: to focus thinking on certain 
themes that we have chosen to highlight. Through a series of 
official and non-governmental events, including trade shows, 
business seminars, and a youth forum, we will be focussing on 
small and medium-sized business, on youth, and on various aspects 
of sustainable development. 
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Prime Minister Hashimoto has proposed that APEC expand its agenda 
to include socio-economic discussions among political leaders. 
Canada welcomes this idea. Indeed, we believe APEC’s evolution 
and maturation demands the involvement of broader society, 
including non-government players, in its policy agenda. We are 
putting a strongremphasis on, participation) ami and) input) iterthe 
APEC process from the grassroots, and on issues of governance, 
during: our year’as host. In addition to encouragingyparticipation 
by NGOs in APEC working groups and meetings, we are supporting a 
series of parallel NGO and academic events across Canada. 


At the same time, to recognize the growing texture and complexity 
of our relations with Asia, we have designated 1997 as Canada’s 
Year of Asia Pacific. A year-long, country-wide program of 
cultural, academic and business events with an Asia Pacific focus 
is already underway. Our aim is both to showcase Canada to its 
partners asvastruly Pacific nation, ‘and to raise publacrawaneness 
on both sides of the Pacific of Canada’s Asian dimensions. 


I had an opportunity recently to witness for myself how these 
events are already adding depth to our relationships. The week 
before last I attended the opening at Mount Saint Vincent 
University aneHaliftaxtof anvexhibition’ of ‘chyldrens ant from 
Osaka. Prior to the opening, Professor Masako Iino of Tsuda 
College here in Tokyo spoke on the status of women and children 
in Japan. When Canadians and Japanese are gathering on the 
eastern coast of Canada to discuss women’s rights, and when our 
children are sharing their art with one another across such great 
distances, this is a very positive sign of the emerging new 
dimensions of our relations. 


International Peace and Security 


The third new area of co-operation we are exploring is in the 
realm of security. With the huge changes that we have seen in the 
international security environment in the past decade, defining 
and re-examining ‘our contribution to the: securityof ithe 
international commons has become a key question for Canada, Japan 
and the other non-superpowers. We believe that Canada has a 
special role to play on specific issues, be they traditional 
concerns of disarmament and "hard" security, or broader questions 
of "human security." 


We are, for example, sharing our expertise in peacekeeping with 
Asian nations through the ASEAN Regional Forum and through direct 
bilateral co-operation, including with Japan. It will surprise no 
one in this room to be told that peacekeeping is a defining 
foreign policy tool for Canada. One of our former prime 
ministers, Lester Pearson, was in some sense. the "inventor" of 
peacekeeping. We have continued to support and indeed shape the 
nature of peacekeeping by participating in an unprecedented 
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number of operations and by working within the UN on proposals to 
sMpEOverits rapid reaction capacity. 


We have done so not as a form of projection of power, but as a 
means to contribute effectively to international peace and 
security. And we have been continually asked by the UN and 
warring parties to participate because of our reputation, based 
on our skills and our good name. Currently, we have over 2 000 
peacekeepers deployed around the world. 


I am particularly pleased to note that we have been able to share 
some of our expertise in this area with Japan, as you become more 
involved in peacekeeping efforts. Our co-operation began in 
Cambodia and reached new levels last year when Japanese "blue 
berets" began serving for the first time ever, working alongside 
Canadian peacekeepers on the Golan Heights. 


Peacekeeping astnotethésonlysarearot  "traditional“ssecurity an 
which Canada is engaged with Asian partners, both at governmental 
and non-governmental levels. Canada has been active in the ASEAN 
Regional Forum. We believe it provides invaluable opportunities 
for both Canada and Japan to generate the kind of dialogue that 
will help the region adapt to a changing security environment. 
And Canadian academic institutions recently hosted the second 
meeting of the North Pacific Working Group of the Council for 
Security Co-operation in Asia Pacific. As the most inclusive 
itrackmore forum for’ discussion, of) Northeast. Asia’ sydatticult 
security problems, these meetings are extremely important. 


Human Security 


One of the newest areas of focus in our co-operation with Asian 
partners is on "human security" issues, an area of increasing 
concern in an era of globalization and of conflicts spurred by 
internal collapse. This work deals with problems ranging from 
environmental degradation to illegal drugs, and from child labour 
to a global ban on landmines. 


Canada tackles these problems through its development assistance 
programs across Asia, which includes: 


e environmental protection projects in China; 


e a crop substitution and rehabilitation project for people 
whose income once came from the heroin trade in Thailand; 


° a $500 000 Child Development fund to help combat 
exploitative child labour in India. 


We have also been working to put these issues on the agenda 
within regional organizations. At my request, for example, trade 
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in illegal drugs will be discussed at the next ASEAN Post- 
Ministerial Conterence. 


A priority issue for Canada that bridges traditional and human 
security concerns is the international campaign to ban anti- 
personnel landmines. In Cambodia, Canadian experts have been 
training local deminers for the past four years to help that 
country overcome the humanitarian crisis it is experiencing 
because of past indiscriminate use of landmines. But it is not 
enough to clean up the effects of existing crises; we must 
prevent such crises before they happen. That is why Canada is 
working with Japan and others towards a global ban. 


A few years ago, there was little international attention to this 
question. *Today;cthanks sprimarily. tosthe efflortsto£ ons 
governmental bodies like the International Campaign to Ban 
Landmines and the Red Cross — both nominated for the Nobel Peace 
Prize — it is squarely on the international agenda. Thanks to 
their efforts, there is growing awareness that what was once seen 
as a disarmament issue has in fact the dimensions of a massive 
human tragedy: some 500 people, mostly civilians and often 
children, killed or maimed each week, week after week, year after 
year. 


Governments from Asia to the Americas are becoming aware that the 
proliferation of landmines is serious, that it will not go away, 
and,- most: Significantly, that it can berresolved ifswevwantiity to 
be resolved. 


Last fall, Canada launched the "Ottawa process," a diplomatic 
"fast track" aimed at signing a comprehensive ban on landmines by 
December 1997. We are convinced that an international agreement 
banning the production, stockpiling, transfer and use of anti- 
personnel landmines is the only way we can begin to tackle the 
monumental task presented by the more than 100 million landmines 
dispersed around the world. 


We are now well into the Ottawa process. In 1997, no fewer than 
11 major international conferences, including one last month in 
Tokyo, will be held, addressing aspects of the landmine problem. 
More and more countries, including many of those most affected by 
mines, have affirmed their willingness to sign on to a complete 
ban by the end of 1997. 


We know that we have yet to obtain international consensus on our 
approach, and that the road ahead of us is not easy. But it is 
precisely these circumstances that create the need for 
leadership. As Australia demonstrated on the CTBT [Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty], as Singapore demonstrated in the WTO [World 
Trade Organization], as Norway demonstrated on the Middle East 
Peace Process, middle powers can take responsibility for an issue 
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and see it through. Canada is proud to be playing such a role on 
landmines. 


I believe that Canada has a distinctive role to play in Asia as a 
middle power. A few weeks ago I was speaking to a U.S. audience 
about Canada’s role as a global nation. The United States may be, 
as President Clinton put it, the "indispensable nation," but I 
like to think of Canada as the "value-added nation." 


Canada has the capacity to act as a respected honest broker ona 
range of issues, where we bring our particular skills and 
experience’ ito bears *This' is*particularly tHencase in thecareavtof 
human security. It is increasingly clear that preserving human 
security — human rights and fundamental freedoms, the rule of 
law, good governance, sustainable development and social equity — 
is as important to global peace as arms control and disarmament. 
Canada has been working to develop new tools of peacebuilding 
that will help to protect human security. 


Canada and Japan 


Part of being a middle power is accepting that one can not 
achieve one’s objectives acting alone. Canada, because of our 
history, our immense space and sparse population, and our need to 
forge an identity separate from that of our U.S. neighbours, from 
its inception has had to develop the tools and the skills of 
interdependence. 


Japan, which shares many of our values of multilateralism and 
commitment to the international system, is one of our best 
international partners. Few bilateral relations can be as free of 
major irritants as that which Canada and Japan enjoy with each 
other. We are not without market access or regulatory problems. 
We don’t always see eye to eye on all issues. But for two 
countries that have such significantly different histories and 
national psychologies, we have a remarkably good working 
relationship. 


From Canada’s perspective, Japan is a key partner in Asia for a 
number of reasons. I have already referred to our trade ties; 
almost half of our total transpacific trade is with Japan. We are 
also keenly aware of Japan’s role, through your defence agreement 
with the United States, as an anchor to regional stability. 


In addition, if recent trends continue, Japan will be, de facto, 
the UN’s largest contributor on a regular basis. The UN is a 
central vehicle for the pursuit of Canadian interests. . 
Ultimately, any renewal process at the UN will have to take into 
account both Canadian and Japanese interests and objectives. 


Another area of shared interest is overseas development 
assistance, in which Japan is the world’s largest donor, and 


Canada is also very active. 


Starting from working together on 


projects in Vietnam, we have extended our co-operation to 


Indonesia, the Philippines, 


Kenya and Southern Africa. We are 


eager to further increase our level of collaboration, and 


increase the important synergies 
together in the field. 


Japan thus has a key place in 
in turn ts Limportant sto: Japan 
for some reasons that you may 
Canada’s partnership with the 
NAFTA 


that can be gained from working 


our foreign policy thinking. Canada 
in foreign policy terms, 
not be aware of. 
United States and Mexico in the 
[North American Free Trade Agreement] makes us a cost- 


including 
In termssof trade; 


competitive base of access to the North American market. 


In vsecunityeterms, 
Japan has begun to define a role 


I have already referred to our co-operation as 


for Leselfiain. 1nternational 


peacekeeping. Let me state here today that co-operation with 
Japan on peacekeeping is and will remain a key component of our 


bilateral relationship. 


Regional security-is not only the responsibility of big powers. 


Each country; has.a role to play. 
engagement in Asia Pacific, 
pursue actively. Japan will want 


Canada has a history of 


and it is an engagement we intend to 


to give increasing thought to 


the regional security interests of countries such as Canada. 
There is also increasing scope for Japan and Canada to co-operate 


on emerging new "soft" 
security. 


Canada is unique among Japan’s G- 
influence in all of the major international organizations, 


well as in both the Commonwealth 
demonstrated on the CTBT, Canada 
combine forces to achieve agreed 
year’s heavy environment agenda, 
provides another opportunity for 


Looking Ahead 


All 
use 
Oui 
@ile 


security concerns, 


relating to human 


7 partners in having access and 
as 
and la Francophonie. As we 
and Japan can effectively 
international objectives. 
to give just one example, 
close collaboration. 


thas 


that being said, my message to you today is that we have to 

our excellent relationship more productively. We can advance 
respective national interests even more effectively if we set 
common goals and work towards their achievement. 


The 


foundation stones are already in place: our prime ministers last 


year agreed on an agenda for co-operation. 


attention on: 


It proposes increased 


° the expansion of bilateral ties to promote trade, tourism 
and investment; 
° co-operative work on environmental issues and official 


development assistance; and 
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* enhanced co-operation in such institutions as APEC and the 
WOR 


And we have some new tools to hand to build on this foundation. 
The recently established non-governmental Canada-Japan Forum 
provides an independent setting for dialogue on regional as well 
as bilateral issues of concern. It has the capacity to serve as 
an invaluable parallel track to our government-level discussions, 
as we re-think and expand our co-operation. 


I have just recently seen the excellent, comprehensive study that 
Professor Nishihara and Professor Job produced on Canada-Japan 
security co-operation. It will serve as a very good basis from 
which to explore ways in which we can broaden understanding, 
expand co-operation and build capacity on security issues 
together. 


Co-operation in the new field of peacebuilding should, I believe, 
be an important focus of this process of exploration. Last year I 
announced the launch of a new Canadian Peacebuilding Initiative, 
including a special peacebuilding fund. At that time, I outlined 
my own view of peacebuilding as a crucial tool in dealing with 
the new forms of conflict that have come to characterize the 
international landscape at the end of the century. Through 
improved co-ordination, preparedness and sharing of resources, we 
hope to develop the full potential of this new tool. This is 
exactly the sort of innovative project, based on shared goals and 
values, where Canada and Japan could work together. And where, by 
working together, we could make a mark on the international order 
of the next century. 


Our relationship is so positive that we risk taking it for 
granted — as the saying has it, it is the squeaky wheel that gets 
the grease. It would be most unfortunate if we were lulled by the 
good state of our relations into missing opportunities such as 
these to achieve objectives that we share. My final message, 
therefore, is addressed not only to those of you in this room, 
but to those outside as well: to Canadians: think Japan. To 
Japanese: think Canada. 


Thank you. 
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President Strangway, ladies and gentleman: 


It is a great pleasure to address an audience that includes so 
many who are at the cutting edge of work on the environment and 
sustainable development in Canada. I would like to thank the 
University of British Columbia, Simon Fraser University and the 
University of Victoria for organizing this event and providing 
this opportunity to discuss with you where sustainable 
development fits in Canadian foreign policy. 


In the days of the old Cold War certainties, international issues 
were compartmentalized. The world was divided into massive, 
opposing blocks, and the line between national and international 
concerns was clearly drawn. In the same way, human rights and 
military security were considered separate and unrelated issues. 
Economic and social development and environmental protection were 
considered not only separate but in some instances diametrically 
opposed. 


In the last decade, all the old certainties have been swept away, 
and with them these artificial divisions. A new international 
landscape has emerged: new countries, new democracy and freedoms, 
but also new forms of conflict and threat. 


If there is one characteristic that defines this new landscape, 
it is integration. We have realized that the issues we once dealt 
with separately are in fact interlinked. Out of this realization 
came a set of new concepts: globalization, human security, 
sustainable development. Professor Ivan Head and others present 
here today have done pioneering work in raising awareness of this 
latter concept in Canada. 


Human Security and Sustainable Development 


The notions of human security and sustainable development are, in 
my view, closely linked. They are based on the recognition that 
what happens in our own backyard can have global implications 
and, conversely, that global trends can affect our everyday 
lives. And they point us ultimately in the same policy 
directions. 


The basic premise behind "human security" is that human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, the rule of law, good governance and 
social equity are as important to global peace as are arms 
control and disarmament. In other words, that security should be 
measured in terms of the ultimate outcome for individuals and for 
peoples, rather than in terms of the number of arms control 
agreements signed. 


Sustainable development also focusses on the ultimate impact on 
human communities and on breaking down artificial barriers 
between areas of expertise to develop holistic solutions. 
Solutions that recognize the vital interplay and interdependence 
of social, ecological and economic activities. 
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Recently I met with representatives of the Meadow Lake Tribal 
Council. They described the collaborative project that they hope 
to undertake) with tribal groups in Nicaragua. If the ‘Nicaraguan 
authorities approve the project, they will work with the Miskito 
Indians to develop forestry, mining and tourism opportunities in 
a sustainable manner in the Atlantic Coast region of Nicaragua. 
In parallel to this, the Meadow Lake Tribal Council hopes to 
assist with de-mining efforts in this region, and CIDA [the 
Canadian International Development Agency] has offered to provide 
development assistance. 


This is an excellent example of the sort of integration I am 
talking about: an international project that embraces aspects of 
environment, human rights, disarmament and humanitarian concerns. 
A project in which the main players are not national’ governments 
or their representatives, but groups of citizens. 


Progress Since Rio 


To see projects of this kind under way is heartening. But we must 
also recognize that the challenges posed by an increasingly 
integrated world, and by growing demands on our natural 
environment, are unprecedented. 


Five years ago, at the Rio Conference, Canada took a stand with 
other nations in agreeing to a set of environmental and 
developmental measures without parallel in the international 
arena. As my colleague Sergio Marchi pointed out last week at the 
UN Commission on Sustainable Development [CSD] meeting in New 
York, we have made significant progress since then. But he also 
noted how: much remains to be done. 


One of the Government’s most significant achievements, I believe, 
is in opening up environmental processes to bring together 
stakeholders in productive discussions. We have recognized that 
the involvement of civil socletysis crucialiaif) weyare! to tveacr 
our sustainable development goals. 


Canada played a key role, for example, in setting up the Arctic 
Council last year. This body brings together the representatives 
of noteonly eight’ circumpolar nations; but also: cof*northerm 
indigenous peoples to promote sustainable development in the 
North. The Council is unique among international bodies in 
involving in its work, on a permanent, integral basis, the people 
who live in the Arctic region. 


Along with my colleagues the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and the Minister of Environment, I had the 
pleasure of hosting the inauguration of the Arctic Council last 
September in Ottawa. Canada is chairing the Council process until 
1998. As Chair, we intend to develop and focus the work of the 
Council, in order tos lay, thesgroundworksfor’ a co-ordinated 
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approach to addressing the unique challenges facing the 
circumpolar North. 


This will include agenda setting and concrete work on such issues 
as abating the contamination of the Arctic food chain caused by 
long-range transportation of pollutants, analyzing and mitigating 
the possible impact of global climate change on the Arctic, and 
ensuring that future marine transportation of oil and natural gas 
is environmentally safe and socially beneficial. I want to pay 
special attention to the needs of children in the circumpolar 
North, as part of a wider strategy to build on the human 
dimension of sustainable development. 


Canada will be organizing an Arctic sustainable development 
Ponterence nim themfirstichalf sof: 1993.00 look “forward)i'ae’ WeLleeto 
hosting the first Arctic Council Ministerial meeting later that 
year, at which we can demonstrate progress in all these areas and 
more. 


The Pacific Salmon Negotiations 


In the same spirit of involving those directly affected, have 
started negotiations that involve the stakeholders on both the 
U.S. and Canadian sides on the Pacific salmon dispute. Although 
there has been some progress in the negotiations, there is no 
final outcome as yet. But stakeholders have until May 9 to reach 
an agreement. The federal government is working hard to ensure 
that a solution acceptable to all parties is in place in time for 
this year’s fishing season. 


I raised Pacific salmon with U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright, as did Prime Minister Chrétien with U.S. President 
Clinton, in Washington last week. We stressed how important this 
ieasue: ispto Canada’ ands'to: British Columbia. Mr.iClinton agreed 
that it is important to make real progress and that this dispute 
should be resolved before the start of the fishing season. 


While I do not want to prejudge its outcome at this point, I 
think the nature of the process itself is noteworthy. This is a 
process with local "buy-in" by Canadians and Americans who make 
their living from the salmon fishery. It is supported by the 
governments of the various U.S. states involved and the province 
of British Columbia. It is a process that recognizes that the 
days when all international issues could be settled by national 


governments alone are over. 


If stakeholders fail to find a solution, however, it will be the 
federal government’s responsibility to take action to resolve 


this dispute. 


Forestry Issues 


Another area where Canada has been active both domestically and 
internationally is forestry management. We have a National Forest 
Strategy in place and are implementing domestic criteria and 
indicators for sustainable forest management. We are active in 
the International Model Forest program — Canada has 10 model 
forests in operation — and the new International Model Forest 
Secretariat is being set up within the IDRC [International 
Development Research Centre] in Ottawa. We are also active in the 
Montreal Process to develop international sustainable forest 
criteria and indicators. 


At the latest CSD meeting in New York, my colleagues Sergio 
Marchi and Anne McLellan called for negotiations towards an 
international forest convention. In this area too, the Government 
is convinced of the importance of including all stakeholders. We 
are working with provincial and territorial governments, the 
Aboriginal community and other interested groups to develop a 
strategic agenda for forest science and technology. 


Canada and the United States: Preventive Policy Making 


Our efforts have not taken place in a vacuum. Environmental 
concerns by their very nature are international in scope. Neither 
natural resources nor environmental pollution respect national 
borders. And that means, for Canada, that these concerns are, 
inevitably, transboundary in scope. 


It is increasingly urgent that we work together with the United 
States to. manage and protect the ecological footprint that we 
share. The west coasts of Canada and the United States share many 
environmental concerns: global warming, the depletion of forests, 
and management of shared water resources and fish stocks. 


We need to be creative in our relations with thei UnitedyStates in 
responding to these concerns. On the environment, as on other 
issues, we have scores of bilateral agreements and mechanisms for 
dispute settlement. But virtually no processes exist to foster 
forward-looking dialogue and policy exchanges. We should not 
Simply be waiting until things go wrong, and then discussing our 
disagreements in the litigious atmosphere of a dispute panel or a 
negotiation. 


In my two recent meetings with U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright, we discussed what I call preventive policy making: how 
we anticipate and manage environmental issues before they become 
disputes. I proposed to her that we look at ways to revitalize 
the International Joint Commission [IJC]), to improve: its! capacity 
for preventive policy making on shared environmental concerns. We 
have agreed to charge the IJC with proposing ways in which the 


of, 


Commission might best assist the partners to meet the 
environmental challenges of the next century. 


Another key element of this approach is participation by 
stakeholders. The ongoing stakeholders’ discussions on Pacific 
salmon are blazing the trail for what will, I hope, be a whole 
new way of addressing environmental issues with our neighbours to 
the south. 


Looking Ahead 


As you can see, we are starting to sketch out a new approach on 
international environmental issues: one that is anticipatory, 
inclusive and integrated. One that focusses on sustainable 
development as a core value. But it would be unrealistic not to 
admit that we are only at the beginning of a long road. 


This June at the UN Special Session on Environment and 
Development, leaders from around the worid will gather to review 
how they are doing on the commitments made five years ago at Rio. 
Canada will be represented at a senior level at the special 
session, to ensure that our voice is heard as the leaders chart a 
course for global sustainable development into the next century. 


Political action and expressions of political will at the highest 
level are vitally important. But governments can not — and should 
not — act alone on sustainable development. If we are to achieve 
our goals, it will only be with the active involvement of all 
sectors of society. That is why we have made inclusion of 
stakeholders a key feature of the Canadian approach. 


The work of academic and non-governmental organizations is also 
key. The report Connecting to the World, produced by a task force 
formed by the North South Institute, the International 
Development Research Centre and the International Institute for 
Sustainable Development [IISD], and chaired by Maurice Strong, is 
a good example. It explores exciting new directions in 
development policy. In particular, it looks at how information 
technology could be used to deliver our international assistance 
more effectively. 


Connecting the World argues that access to knowledge is crucial 
to sustainable development. The task force recommended that the 
provision of know-how and information through knowledge-based 
networks become a significant focus of our development assistance 
efforts. 


The Government is acting on this recommendation, through our work 
to develop a Canadian International Information Strategy. We will 
also be co-hosting, with the World Bank, the Global Knowledge ‘97 
Conference, June 22-25, in Toronto. This conference will focus on 
using knowledge for development in the information age. 
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Bodies like > the iNorth» South -imstitute;!the IDRC and=the7lisDwWare 
engaged not only in important» work of reflection; obut- alsovin 
practical projects to advance sustainable development. For 
example, just yesterday in Winnipeg I announced funding of 

$500 000 from the Canada-Manitoba Infrastructure Works Program 
for the expansion of the IISD Information Network. In this way, 
Manitoba will become the home base for a worldwide sustainable 
development information service network. Through this network, 
Canadian environmental businesses and enterprises will be able to 
promote their products and services internationally. 


A key element in the future will be to ensure co-ordination and 
co-operation in the work of these and similar bodies, so that 
they work collectively to further Canada’s sustainable 
development goals. By bringing together those who are on the 
cutting edge of thinking on sustainable development, we can 
extend our reach towards ever more innovative solutions. 


In this context, I want to welcome the initiative that the 
University of British Columbia has taken in establishing a Centre 
for the Study of Global Issues, which will work co-operatively 
with the University of Victoria and Simon Fraser University. My 
congratulations go to Ivan Head and Stephen Owen, who will head 
this initiative at the University of British Columbia and the 
University of Victoria, respectively. Through their work, they 
have put sustainable development issues at the forefront of the 
policy agendas. DT look forward: to%the wery ixichsinput-thatel-am 
sure the new Centre will provide, as we work to develop Canadian 
answers to the questions that their work has raised. 


A Sustainable Development Strategy 


The Government has already started working on developing some 
answers, by charting a new way of doing business. In the document 
Creating Opportunity, we recognized that sustainable development 
has to be integrated into the operation of government. 


As part of its commitment to greening the federal government, the 
Government created a Commissioner of the Environment and 
Sustainable Development. At the same time it required all federal 
government departments to table a sustainable development 
strategy in Parliament before the end of this year. This new 
process will profoundly affect the way that the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade [DFAIT] and other federal 
departments conduct their business. 


Today I am pleased to announce the release of Agenda 2000, a 
draft of the DFAIT Sustainable Development sili Pag for a second 
and final round of public consultations. 


One of DFAIT’s strengths is its international advocacy on 
sustainable development issues. Now it is time for us to practise 
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what we preach internationally. Our aim in this document is to 
outline a strategy for integrating sustainable development 
considerations into all aspects of our operations and decision 
making. In other words, to make sustainable development an over- 
arching theme for the conduct and practice of Canadian foreign 
policy and international trade. 


I understand that consultations on Agenda 2000, hosted by the 
University of British Columbia, will begin immediately after our 
breakfast today. This is your opportunity to contribute to 
setting the issues, goals and action plan for sustainable 
development for which the Department will be held to account. 


Conclusion 


With the tremendous changes to other aspects of the international 
landscape in the last few years, there is a real danger that 
environmental concerns have slipped off the international agenda 
Since Rio. We cannot afford to allow this to happen. Pragmatic, 
workable follow-up is critical. 


To do this, we will have to work in new ways: 
e through co-operative, win-win approaches based 


internationally on partnership and domestically on 
stakeholder involvement; 


° through preventive policy making rather than after-the-fact 
wrangling; 
° through firm political commitment combined with realistic 


Meals; ond, fanally, 
e through a willingness to practise what we preach. 


Environmental degradation and resource scarcity are the underside 
of globalization. They are threats to human security that respect 
no boundaries. Faced with this kind of threat, the old approaches 
will not be sufficient. And finding new approaches will not be 
easy or non-controversial. But we have substantial assets and 
skills to bring to bear on the problem — including those gathered 
here in this room today. And we have the strongest reasons 
possible to get our answers right: the future of our children, 
and of our children’s children. 


Thank you. 
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Introduction 


Let me begin by congratulating the Standing Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and International Trade (SCFAIT) Sub-Committee on 
Sustainable Human Development and its Chair, John English, for 
their work in producing a ground-breaking report on the issue of 
child labour. We all agree that child labour is a complex issue, 
both to define and to address effectively. That is why bringing 
together as wide as possible a range of views and experience 
through the Sub-Committee’s hearings last fall was so important. 
And why the report that emerged from those hearings is so 
important, as we work to develop a Canadian response to this 
complex issue. 


I wanted to take this opportunity to share with you my own 
initial views on the Sub-Committee’s report, as this issue has 
been an important concern not only of the Government as a whole, 
but also of my own. My comments today do not, however, form the 
Government’s official response to the report, which is in 
preparation. 


The Sub-Committee in its report shares the widely accepted belief 
that not all forms of child labour are exploitative and abusive. 
However, those forms that deprive children -of their right to 
fully realize their mental and physical potential, and expose 
them to hazardous and dangerous work, contravene a basic human 
right. Moreover, they rob countries of their most valuable 
resource for future economic development — a healthy, educated 
adult workforce. 


For that reason, Canada supports an approach that recognizes 
child labour as a human rights issue as well as a development 
issue. An issue, in other words, that requires a multi- 
disciplinary response from a broad alliance of national and 
international authorities, civil society, and non-governmental 
organizations [NGOs]. 


Taking Action at Home and Abroad 


The Government has made the rights of children a priority in both 
its domestic and its foreign policy agenda, as stated in the 
Throne Speech that opened the last session of Parliament. Since 
then, and since I last appeared before this Committee to discuss 
child labour, we have taken a number of measures, both domestic 
and international, to fulfil this commitment. 


I will focus in my remarks today on my own primary area of 
responsibility, the international measures. But I would stress my 
belief that action on both fronts — within Canada and outside it 
— must go hand in hand. We must be sure that we are not 
neglecting our own children as we aid those of others. 


In fact, sometimes domestic measures can help to protect the 
children of other nations, as for example in the case of Bill 
C-27. This legislation, introduced by the Government last year, 
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allows for the prosecution of Canadian citizens and permanent 
residents who engage in commercial sexual activities with 
children while abroad. Further improvements were made to the Bill 
in committee, to broaden it to cover non-commercial sexual 
exploitation of children. As members of this committee are no 
doubt aware, Bill C-27 was passed by the Senate this week with 
wide support and is now set to enter into law. 


In parallel: with: this. effort, Senatorsbandon Péarson has beén 
chairing an interdepartmental committee to follow up on the 
Agenda for Action that was developed at the Stockholm World 
Congress Against the Sexual Exploitation of Children, held last 
August. 


Children’s Rights as a Foreign Policy Priority 


Ethan Kapstein of the Council on Foreign Relations noted ina 
recent article that the failure of "advanced global capitalism to 
keep spreading the wealth" presents policy makers with a 
challenge that we could not have anticipated 30 years ago. 
Kapstein goes on to argue that the global economy has failed 
workers throughout the world. It is in this context that we 
continue to see children involved in abusive and exploitative 
work situations. 


It is to address this challenge that I have made child labour, 
and more broadly children’s rights, a priority in Canada’s 
foreign policy. I would like to outline for you today some of the 
actions my department has taken and will be taking, in concert 
with other departments, to deal with this complex problem, 
bilaterally, regionally and multilaterally. 


Bilaterally 


My colleague Don Boudria, the Minister for International 
Co-operation and Minister Responsible for la Francophonie, 
outlined in a speech last month the Canadian International 
Development Agency’s [CIDA] commitment to promoting and 
protecting the fundamental rights of children. 


For example, through CIDA, Canada funds a range of exemplary 
preventive projects: 


6 education of girl wehivdren in. Africa: 


° production of educational material for the prevention of 
sexual violence in Peru; 


° a video on the trafficking of women and girls from India and 
Nepal; and 
° the promotion of the rights of women and children in the 


Mekong River region. 
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I myself have raised the issue of children’s rights and programs 
to protect them in a number of recent bilateral visits. For 
example: 


e During my visit to Cuba, it was agreed that Canada and Cuba 
would participate in a joint workshop on children’s sgwiks ay a 5 
to be held in Havana in May. Senator Pearson will lead the 
Canadian delegation. 


e During my visit to India, I held discussions on ways Canada 
could work with India to tackle child labour in that 
country, including through the $500 000 Child Development 
Fund that we established for bilateral co-operation. 


Regionally 


We held a tripartite conference with our NAFTA [North American 
Free Trade Agreement] partners on child and youth labour in North 
America in San Diego last February. This conference explored 
innovative ways to end inappropriate participation of children in 
the workforce. It also discussed how NAFTA countries can reduce 
risks to the health, safety and educational opportunities of 
children and youths who are legally in the workforce. 


Multilaterally 


In the multilateral arena, there has been a welcome new focus on 
and impetus given to efforts to tackle child labour, including 
its most exploitative forms, such as child prostitution. 


° Canada has actively supported working groups established by 
the UN Commission on Human Rights to elaborate two optional 
protocols to the Convention on the Rights of the Child: one 
on the sale of children, child prostitution and child 
pornography; and the other on children in situations of 
armed conflict. In February, representatives from Justice 
Canada and DFAIT [the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade] were active in negotiations on the 
draft text of the former of these. Canada was instrumental 
in the drafting of the definition of child pornography and 
of measures to protect child victims, which will, we hope, 
be adopted in the final text of the optional protocol. 


° The World Customs Organization met in February 1997 and 
accepted a Canadian recommendation to recognize ehitd 
pornography as contraband and to develop policies and 
strategies to deal with such materials, with particular 
emphasis on the problems posed by electronic transmission. 
Revenue Canada is working on the international tracking of 
child pornography and pedophiles, and on training Interpol 
officers and law and customs officials in Central and South 


America. 
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In February, Canada ratified the Convention on Protection of 
Children and Co-operation in Respect of Intercountry 
Adoption. By establishing guarantees that international 
adoptions are carried out in the children’s best interests, 
the Convention, and the system of co-operation between 
member states that it sets up, will help prevent the 
abduction, sale or trafficking of children. 


More than any other multilateral body, the ILO 
[International Labour Organization] has been the focal point 
of international efforts to combat child labour. Canada 
contributed $700 000 last year to the ILO’s International 
Program,tor-the Elimination of .Childjmabour, [LPEClbimior 
sorely needed basic research and analysis. 


In February, Secretary of State (Latin America and Africa) 
Christine Stewart attended the Amsterdam Child Labour 
Conference. This meeting was another important step in 
developing a better international understanding of the 
complex problem of child labour. Canada will also 
participate in the conference scheduled to be held in Oslo 
in October, which will build on the work of the Amsterdam 
conference. 


A Canadian Child Labour Strategy 


As you can see, we have been busy. But much remains to be done. 
And the Sub-Committee’s report provides, in my view, an excellent 
starting point from which to develop a Canadian strategy on the 
specific issue of child labour. Some of the key considerations in 
such a strategy would be: 


that child labour is a worldwide problem, and that while the 
focus of Canadian attention is in developing countries where 
the problem is most acute, Canadians have a domestic 
responsibility as well; 


that in developing countries the problem is rooted in 
poverty and is not amenable to quick-fix solutions; 


that the core of the problem is exploitative child labour, 
not..chiid laboursdin. general; 


that the most effective actors in addressing this issue are 
governments, NGOs and businesses in the countries where the 
problem is most acute; and that the role of Canadians is to 


support the work of these local actors, not to substitute 
for them; 


that the function of international agreements and 
conventions is to establish agreed international norms that 
will help frame national legal standards; Canada’s role is 
to help to promote the negotiation of such international 
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agreements. We will make negotiation of an ILO convention on 
exploitative child labour the focus of our multilateral 
efforts on this issue. We will use other multilateral forums 
to build support for this convention and engage Canadian 
business and labour to do the same with their counterpart 
organizationsviam-the ILOs:and 


e that a specific Canadian strategy to address child labour 
must be consistent with Canada’s approach to other 
international children’s issues and be consistent, more 
generally, with overall Canadian foreign policy, trade 
policy and development assistance policy. 


Looking Ahead: Action on Many Fronts 


At this point, we are only in the early stages of developing our 
strategy and responding to all the complex issues raised by the 
Sub-Committee report. But we are already planning to act ona 
number of fronts in ways that will, I believe, address some of 
the issues raised in the report. 


Canada will participate actively in developing the new convention 
on child labour and the ILO conferences planned for 1998 and 
1999. We will be preparing positions for these events in close 
co-operation with our provincial colleagues, employers’ 
associations and labour organizations. Our aim is to make the 
employment of children in hazardous industries, bonded labour and 
child prostitution utterly unacceptable and a thing of the past. 


In addition, an International Conference on Sexually Exploited 
Youthodise!planned for: Spring’ of 1998 at the University of 
Victoria. Some 40 to 50 young people who formerly worked in the 
sex trade will be invited to prepare their own Declaration and 
Agenda for Action to complement the documents that came out of 
the Amsterdam conference. Status of Women Canada and DFAIT have 
already agreed to provide funding, and it is likely that several 
other government departments will also contribute. 


The Child Labour Challenge Fund 


I am pleased to announce today the creation of the Child Labour 
Challenge Fund, a special responsive fund to provide matching 
funds to companies and business associations to develop and 
promote their own voluntary guidelines, codes of conduct and/or 
labelling schemes to address the issue of child labour. Up to 
$200 000 a year for the next two fiscal years will be allocated 
for this purpose. Allocations from this fund will be made on the 
recommendation of a small steering committee, to be chaired by 
Senator Landon Pearson. This committee will also include two 
business representatives, as well as one from labour and one from 


the NGO community. 
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This initiative responds to the recommendations made in the Sub- 
Committee report to the effect that "the Government develop and 
publish a set of policy guidelines for Canadian business 
practices addressing the issues of child labour exploitation... 
with supportive involvement from the private ‘sector, labour and 
non-governmental groups and concerned citizens of all ages" 
(Recommendation 13). 


In the spirit of this recommendation, the Canadian government 
would like to demonstrate its willingness to assist the private 
sector to develop and promote such schemes. And at the same time, 
it would like to challenge the private sector to develop its own 
guidelines, rather than have the Canadian government do this task 
for them. 


Corporate giants like Nike and Levi-Strauss can afford to develop 
their own codes of conduct without assistance. Our aim in 
establishing this fund is to provide a short-term incentive to 
smaller Canadian businesses and business sector associations to 
undertake the up-front costs of researching, developing and 
promoting their own guidelines or codes of conduct. We would 
particularly encourage private sector associations to work in 
partnership with labour, academic and non-governmental 
organizations in developing such guidelines. 


Working with Canadian Missions and with Other Countries 


Following on my experiences during my week-long visit to India in 
January, I am asking selected heads of Canadian missions abroad 
to provide input on how they deal with the issue of child labour, 
and what more might be done. I was impressed by the exchange of 
ideas I had with the Canadian High Commissioner to India and his 
staff, and I would like to open up a similar dialogue with our 
missions in other developing countries. I will ask my special 
advisor on children’s issues, Senator Pearson, to assist in this 
process. I plan to include this feedback in the Government’s 
official response to the Sub-Committee report. 


I would also like to explore an approach suggested by the Sub- 
Committee, that we develop specific bilateral partnerships with a 
limited number of countries in different regions to work to 
eliminate, exploitative child Jabour:. As I see: it,. such 
partnerships could entail: 


° a positive political dialogue with host governments on this 
1ssue, as a standing agenda item on existing ministerial or 
senior official consultations; 


e partnership with relevant business organizations to promote 
the use of voluntary codes of conduct developed by Canadian 
businesses working in those countries; and 
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. where possible, collaboration between our relevant national 
human rights institutions to help strengthen the protection 
Of ehniioren’s rights. 


Conclusion 


As you can see, there are many different avenues to pursue on 
child labour. Tackling this problem in an effective way remains a 
massive task. But I believe that the work of the Sub-Committee 
has provided much food for thought and an excellent starting 
point for future action as we develop an integrated Canadian 
approach. I thank the members of the Sub-Committee and its Chair, 
John English, for their contribution, and reiterate to them my 
own personal commitment to keeping Canada at the forefront of the 
battle against exploitative child labour. 


Thank you. 
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When Sam Bulte invited me to attend this evening’s event some 
months ago, I was pleased to accept her invitation. It is a 
great honour and pleasure for me to address this International 
Conference of the World Association of Women Entrepreneurs. Let 
me congratulate all of you for the work you are doing. And with 
the emergence of the new economy, no conference theme is more 
appropriate than the one you have chosen: "Launching Global 
Networks." 


Establishing strong networks and relationships is key to the 
success of any enterprise, especially in the global economy, 
where entrepreneurs must develop and adapt to new business 
practices, work in foreign countries and understand the cultures 
where they do business. Canada exports more per capita than the 
United States, and we trade more intensively than any other G-7 
country. And, in Canada, we rely on international trade to 
sustain our economic growth and standard of living. 


For the past several years, Canadian entrepreneurs have been at 
the leading edge of an export boom that TIME Magazine calls 
"unprecedented in Canada’s history and rarely matched elsewhere 
in the world." In the process, Canada seems to have entered a 
telephone booth as an inward-looking nation and emerged as what 
TIME calls an "exporting superhero." 


We’re not used to thinking of ourselves in heroic terms, even 
though Superman was created by a Canadian. But the facts are 
impossible to ignore. 


Exports are the driving force of the Canadian economy. The 
figures speak for themselves: in the last 10 years, our exports 
have doubled; they represented a quarter of the Canadian economy 
a decade ago, and they account for over 40 per cent of our gross 
domestic product today. 


Our government has made job creation a priority and exports are 
proving to be the leading source of new employment. Every 

$1 billion dollars in exports supports some 11 000 jobs in 
Canada, underscoring the importance of securing and expanding 
Canada’s trading relationships.» So, for Canada, there is ‘no 
other choice. The experience of the last few years has taught us 
that if we are to maintain our standard of living, then we have 
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That is why Canada is playing a leading role in the global 
trading system under the World Trade Organization and why we are 
seeking to expand trade with Latin America through the Free Trade 
Area of the Americas. It is also why we have signed the Canada- 
EU Action Plan. And, it is why we have designated 1997 as 
Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific. In November of this year, Canada 
will chair the Asia Pacific Economic Co-operation leaders’ 
meeting in Vancouver, where we will aggressively pursue further 


trade liberalization in the Asia Pacific. 
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On a bilateral level, this year Canada Signed a Free Trade 
Agreement with Chile in the hopes of facilitating its accession 
to the North American Free Trade Agreement. We also signed such 
an agreement with Israel, and we are looking to deepen our 
trading! relatdonship) with the. countries of, Latan, América. 


The Canadian government can help to provide a safe, regulated 
environment for foreign trade and facilitate business dealings, 
but it is Canadian entrepreneurs who are leading the way in 
finding new markets and new territories for their goods and 
services, which have a reputation for quality and competitive 
prices. 


Because of the crucial role they play in our economic future, I 
have set a goal of doubling the number of active exporters by the 
year 2000. We are well on our way, but Canada needs your help if 
that target is to be achieved. 


It has been our entrepreneurs, seeking larger and more 
specialized markets than Canada alone could offer, who have 
blazed the trail across borders. But women entrepreneurs remain 
underrepresented in Canadian export activity, while representing 
the greatest potential of new Canadian exporters. 


A recent independent study, conducted by Dun & Bradstreet for the 
Bank of Montreal, reported that nearly one-third of Canadian 
firms are now owned or operated by women. The analysis showed 
that women control some 700 000 business enterprises, providing 
in. 7 ML LLion, joes. 


While the number of women-led firms is growing twice as fast as 
the national average, these firms are creating jobs at a rate 
more than four times the national average. This holds true in 
every province, although the inventiveness of women entrepreneurs 
is best illustrated by the growth in numbers of women-led firms 
in regions where economic activity is otherwise subdued. 


In Saskatchewan, where 1 in 20 active companies actually 
disappeared, the number of companies led by women grew by 10 per 
cent. In Quebec, where the number of companies posted a modest 

3 per cent growth, the number of firms led by women entrepreneurs 
grew at eight times that rate. 


Further, firms led by women are expanding in size and broadening 
in scope. Today 16 per cent of the jobs created by women are in 
firms with more than 100 employees. Retail trade and personal 
services still account for half the enterprises led by women, but 
women entrepreneurs are branching out to include finance, 
insurance and real estate; wholesale trade; business and 
community services; and manufacturing and construction. 
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Clearly, women entrepreneurs, particularly those who own SMEs 
[small or medium-sized enterprises], represent a significant and 
fast-growing sector of the Canadian economy and a tremendous 
potential for new export trade. Realizing the potential this 
represents, I’d like to tell you about some of the programs and 
services we offer to help entrepreneurs harness their export 
potential. 


In recent years, we have increased the ability of the Export 
Development Corporation [EDC] to lend to SMEs seeking to enter 
emerging markets. In 1996 alone, the EDC supported nearly 

$4 billion worth of exports, by 2500 SMEs, to more than 120 
countries. It has an Emerging Exporters Team, which provides 
services such as a toll-free hot line and same-day buyer credit 
approvals to exporters with annual sales of up to $1 million. 
Last year, it also began working with Canadian banks and credit 
unions to provide working capital financing to small exporters. 


Meanwhile, Canada’s trade commission offices located throughout 
the world will continue to provide service to Canadian exporters 
as they have done now for over 100 years. Increasingly, services 
will focus on providing timely market information and analysis of 
new market opportunities, with particular attention to the needs 
of SMEs and women entrepreneurs. 


Leading the way in this regard has been the trade commission 
staff at our Washington embassy, which deserves the credit for 
bringing the potential and particular concerns of women 
entrepreneurs to the top of my agenda. The Washington trade 
commission is to be congratulated for its recent innovation in 
launching the Canadian Women’s International Business Initiative, 
which will provide women entrepreneurs with information and 
business contacts to help pursue export opportunities in the mid- 
Atlantic states. This initiative has my full support, and I look 
forward to endorsing its expansion to include other markets as 


well. 


Building on the Washington initiative and in recognition of the 
important contribution women entrepreneurs can make to Canada’s 
trading success, I am pleased to announce that an all-woman Team 
Canada trade mission will go to the Washington, D.C., area this 
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The team will be drawn from three broad categories: women-owned 
firms that are ready to export; leading women’s groups, such as 
the World Association of Women Entrepreneurs; and women who are 
already successful exporters and who are willing to act ina 
mentoring role. As a measure of the value Canada attaches to 
this initiative, I have already spoken with my U.S. counterpart, 
Secretary of Commerce Bill Daly, about his possible involvement, 


and he has assured me of his support. 
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This mission will be less concerned with nailing down export 
contracts and more concerned with establishing linkages among 
entrepreneurs, government agencies and women’s business groups. 
At the same time, it will provide us with the opportunity to 
educate ourselves about the barriers faced by women 
entrepreneurs, such as in access to export financing, and what 
can be done about them. 


As the goal of network building emerged for this trade mission, 
the Washington area became the obvious destination. Washington 
is the network capital of the United States and home to more than 
7500 national associations. The mid-Atlantic region has the 
highest U.S. concentration of technology firms outside Silicon 
Valley. The U.S. federal government buys commercial goods and 
services worth over $50 billion, providing lucrative 
opportunities for Canadian firms. And, one-tenth of all training 
services in the United States are delivered in the mid-Atlantic 
region. These are just some of the reasons why Washington is 
attractive for future exporters. 


I hope that many of you will be able to join this Team Canada 
mission. If any of you want more information or are prepared to 
Sign up, I ask you simply to contact either of the two staff 
members from our Washington embassy who are here tonight. Astrid 
Pregal and Judy Bradt deserve credit for their foresight and 
initiative, and for bringing the idea of an all-woman Team Canada 
mission to my attention. They are in attendance with us tonight 
and will be pleased to arrange for your participation. 


It is my government’s intention that the Team Canada mission will 
not ‘only provide «the catalyst for morevexportevactivity. but ie 
will also send a strong message that Canada needs women 
entrepreneurs to take a full part in our overall trade boom. 

I believe you will benefit from it and so will the Canadian 
economy. 


Thank you for your kind attention. 


Government 
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Welcome ladies and gentlemen. 


In 1904, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canada’s first Liberal Prime 
Minister, made a speech, which included the most celebrated 
aphorism of our times: 


"The 19th century was the century of the United States," he said. 
"I think we can claim that it is Canada that shall fill the 20th 
century.” 


The phrase became shortened to, "The 20th century belongs to 
Canada." Those six words have been hotly debated ever since, 
reaching across the decades as a test of our national achievement 
and a statement of our national purpose. 


As the century draws to a close, I believe that history has 
proven Mr. Laurier to be right. On the eve of the 21st century, 
Canadians can lay claim to the highest quality of life in the 
world, according to the UN. And ours has been not only a material 
success, but a spiritual one. 


We have built a society that is compassionate towards the poor, 
the sick and the disadvantaged. And we have managed this while 
protecting our national treasures, whether they be the 
unparalleled beauty of our natural parks or the gifted 
contributions of our artists and story-tellers. 


There are some who choose instead to minimize Canada’s 
achievements and magnify its differences. They say Mr. Laurier 
was wrong. But whether or not the 20th century belonged to 
Canada, it was undeniably true that Canada belonged to the 20th 
ecencury. 


And now, I am about to make a statement equally as bold, and 
equally as optimistic, as Wilfrid Laurier’s. It is this: 


The 21st century belongs to Canada in the Pacific. 


Let this prediction also stand as a test of our achievement and a 
statement of our purpose. I propose today both a vision and a 
challenge for Canada to realize in the few short years remaining 
before the 21st century is upon us. 


My vision is to see Canada realize its full potential as a 
participant in the burgeoning economies of the Asia Pacific. The 
challenge I set, both for my department and the private sector, 


is to make that vision a reality. 


This is a timely challenge, as 1997 marks Canada’s Year of Asia 
Pacific and our turn to chair the 18-member APEC [Asia Pacific 
Economic Cooperation forum] group of economies. For one full 
year, the eyes of the Asia Pacific are on Canada. 
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More than 100 Asia Pacific government leaders and ministers — 
many of which are with us tonight — and hundreds of business 
people will visit Canada this year, to discuss issues ranging 
from market access to sustainable development. This provides us 
with a unique opportunity to place Canada on the horizon of Asia 
Pacific business leaders. 


And this opportunity, to build new bridges across the Pacific and 
to reinforce existing ones, is of strategic importance for 
Canada’s long-term economic security. 


But I also intend for Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific to pay off in 
the short term, with immediate prospects for trade and investment 
that will contribute to jobs and economic growth in Canada. It is 
important that we pursue these prospects now, not years from now, 
because by then it may be too late. 


The pace of growth and change in Asia is occurring on a scale 
that is highly impressive. The region already accounts for 40 per 
cent of the world’s trade and will soon account for one third of 
global production. The growth of its gross domestic product 

[GDP], which has already been twice as fast as any other region, 
is expected to triple the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development [OECD] average. By the year 2020, seven of the 
top ten economies in the world will be in the region. 


This generation could see the economy of China grow to be 40 per 
cent larger than that of the United States. Of the other G-7 
Western industrialized countries, only France and Germany are 
forecast to remain in the top 10, in sixth and ninth place, 
respectively. By the year 2020, the other leading economies of 
the world will be Japan, India, Indonesia,- Korea, Thailand and 
Chinese Taipei. 


The Asia Pacific will be more than a trading zone. It will be a 
real centre of power, a force in international affairs and a 
model of economic development. We simply cannot ignore this 
evolution, nor can we fail to become a part of it. 


In most cases, these economies will have developed from agrarian, 
to industrial, to information economies, all in the space of 30 
years. These economic miracles are being paced by changes in 
society and demographics. Within 10 years, the Asia Pacific will 
be home to nearly two thirds of the world’s population, most of 
them less than 25 years old and members of a middle class that 
will have doubled in size. 


With the highest savings rate in the world Asia will be a leading 
source of consumer demand and investment capital. Already in 
Indonesia — which is the fourth most populated country in the 
world — the middle class is as large as the entire population of 
Canada. India’s middle class is as large as the population of the 
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United States. By the turn of the century, at least 400 million 
people will have personal incomes at, or higher than, the OECD 
average. 


Meanwhile, Canada’s large enterprises help with the Asia 
Pacific’s most pressing need — its need for electrical power and 
added infrastructure. The requirement for infrastructure 
investment is calculated to be $200 billion a year for the next 
10 years, or $2 trillion in total. This need matches Canada’s 
world-class capabilities in the areas of energy, transportation 
and communications. 


The countries of the Asia Pacific are paying greater attention to 
environmental protection and clean-up. There is a potential 
market of $24 billion a year, which again matches Canada’s proven 
track record in environmental management. And the need to train 
and educate an increasingly sophisticated workforce already 
represents $1.5 billion a year. 


The numbers are staggering, but what do they mean for Canada? 
They mean an opportunity not to be missed. They mean a challenge 
for our exporters and entrepreneurs to establish an on-the-ground 
presence in Asian markets. And they mean our eyes in the future 
must be trained across the Pacific. 


The Government of Canada is committed to an agenda for jobs and 
growth, and this agenda has been driven forward by our success at 
world trade. And our trading success, in turn, has increasingly 
relied on our small and medium-sized enterprises being flexible 
and quick to identify niche markets. We can succeed in the Asia 
Pacific market, because we must, and we have faith that our small 
and medium-sized enterprises will lead the way. 


Traditionally, Canada’s exports to Asia have been agricultural 
and resource products. But the experience of last year, when the 
dollar value of our exports to the region declined by 11 per cent 
— largely because of falling commodity prices — emphasizes the 
danger of complacency. 


We need to diversify our exports to include markets of 
opportunity. Small and medium-sized enterprises would be well 
advised to build an export strategy around the middle class boom, 
which is likely to see increased demand for processed food 
products, leisure goods, cultural industries, educational 
services and overseas vacations, to name a few. 


That cannot happen unless these enterprises enter the Asia 
Pacific market. The Government of Canada is prepared to assist, 
whether in the larger picture of improving market access, or in 
the details, or through the information and advocacy of our trade 


commissioners. 
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But none of these efforts can replace the active participation of 
Canadian enterprises on the ground. Frankly, our record in this 
regard could be better. There are some 60 000 small and medium- 
sized enterprises in Canada, yet only 5 000 export on a regular 
basis. And there are only 600 Canadian firms with a presence in 
Asia, <astiny sitpactton ofithestotal.-Thatisawhy *iqhaversetvasgeal 
of doubling the number of active exporters in three years. 


Tt ‘Sunot, justamyeprHonity . alive. curagovernmentis@hinsteprroriuy. 
Increasing trade is a key plank in our government’s Job Strategy. 
Every $1 billion in exports creates and sustains 11 000 jobs in 
this country. Simply put, more trade means more jobs. 


I believe the government can work effectively with business, as a 
partner, to open up new markets. We have seen how effective the 
Prime Minister’s Team Canada trade missions have been — over 

$22 billion in sales and thousands of jobs since 1994. 


Opportunities exist in Asia, but they outweigh the opportunity- 
seekers. I call today on Canadians to change all that. The cost 
of doing business in the region is high, but so are the rewards. 
And the cost of not doing business is even higher. 


The region is becoming more familiar, as our links through trade 
and people increase. In the early 1980s, less than one sixth of 
air passengers in Canada travelled to or from the Asia Pacific; 
that level doubled within a decade. Similarly, one third of 
Canadian immigrants in the early 1980s came from the Asia 
Pacific; a decade later, the Asia Pacific provided more than half 
of all new arrivals. There are now more than two million 
Canadians of Asian heritage, a pool of human capital that can 
help us gain an advantage in the region, while conveying Canada’s 
multicultural and open nature to our Asian friends. It is no 
coincidence that British Columbia, with its Pacific seaboard and 
high concentration of Asian immigrants, accounts for 40 per cent 
of all exports to the Asia Pacific. 


For our friends in the region, we have the opportunity, we have 
the capability and we have the people. And we also have a 
strategy to bring them together, which I am pleased to outline 
for you today. 


In the short term, my priorities are clear. I will be doing 
everything I can to promote new undertakings, particularly those 
arising from the APEC conferences. And I will be consolidating 
the gains made by the Team Canada trade mission to Korea, the 
Philippines and Thailand earlier this year, which resulted in the 
announcement of $2 billion worth of business agreements. 


I am pleased to chair the APEC trade ministers’ meeting here in 
Montreal — the first in a series of ministerials that will take 
place across the country. My agenda is an open one — I want to 
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begin development of a substantial package to liberalize and 
facilitate market access in preparation for the APEC leaders’ 
conference in Vancouver in November. 


The special needs of small and medium-sized businesses are a 
priority for APEC, whether they come in financing information, 
networking or other forms of assistance. Small and medium-sized 
enterprises will also be the focus of an APEC ministers’ meeting 
in Ottawa this fall, when ministers will examine ways to improve 
market access and information. As I mentioned earlier, other 
blue-ribbon conferences of government ministers will be held 
across the country this year. 


The Toronto conference will deal with the integration of 
environmental, social and economic concerns. In Victoria, we will 
discuss transportation issues, and in Edmonton, dealing with 
energy needs. At each of these conferences, there will be 
opportunities for Canadian firms to showcase their talents and to 
network with business people from Asia Pacific. 


We cannot take decisions about the future shape of the region in 
a vacuum. In the end, our success in creating sustainable growth 
and equitable growth will be judged not by trade figures alone, 
but by the condition in which we leave the world to future 
generations of leaders. 


Of greatest importance to our long-term security is the vitality 
of the APEC process itself, which offers our best promise of 
keeping in touch with key decision makers, of providing linkages 
with the Asian economies, of being able to influence the 
directions of policies and programs, and of establishing Canada 
as an Asia Pacific nation. 


APEC is the most dynamic forum in the Asia Pacific region 
dedicated to furthering the liberalization and facilitation of 
trade and investment. At the same time, its actions fully support 
the development of the multilateral rules-based system of the 
World Trade Organization [WTO]. More and more, work in APEC is 
seen to complement, and even lead, work in the WTO. 


Our priorities for APEC this year include a sharp focus on 
deepening our commitments to trade liberalization, particularly 
in working together to identify new sectors for improved access. 
We will also emphasize the critical importance of trade 


facilitation. 


Harmonized customs procedures, consistent product standards, 
user-friendly procurement guidelines, and improvements to 
business travel and investment transparency are all within the 
scope of the APEC talks. And they will all result in greater 
predictability and lower costs for Canadians and for everyone 


doing business in the Pacific Rim. 
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The Asia Pacific has proven to be Canada’s fastest-growing 
trading partner, with annual increases in trade and investment of 
about 11 per cent for the past decade. But we cannot afford to be 
self-satisfied. The region will continue to be of considerable 
importance to Canadian agricultural and resource producers; but 
an over-reliance on commodities will leave us at risk of missing 
out on other opportunities. We need to move into the value-added, 
manufactured goods and services markets, and to perform there at 
a world-class level. 


In the long term, my department is committed to building a 
durable bridge across the Pacific, through the development of 
APEC and through a vigorous program of bilateral trade and 
assistance to exporters. But right now — today — we can begin to 
target markets of opportunity and to promote the Canadian 
advantage to the markets of the region. 


We must advance on both fronts. The question is no longer whether 
the Pacific Century will belong to us, but whether we will belong 
to the Pacific Century. If we fail to reach across oceans and 
cultures, then the loss will be entirely ours. But if we succeed 
— as I am certain we will — then the gains will be for us and our 
Asia Pacific friends together. 


Thank you. 
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Canada is encouraged by the progress made in the preparations on 
a Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA]. We are pleased with the 
continued determination of all 34 countries to work together to 
achieve our common objective. We want an agreement that will 
maximize market openness and contribute to greater prosperity 
throughout the hemisphere. Our heads of government will meet 
again in Santiago, Chile, in March of 1998 and we will report 
what we have achieved toward the realization of that goal. What 
will we tell them? 


A major turning point this year was the emergence of a consensus 
on the approach and timing of negotiations. In our view, there is 
convergence on certain elements of a Free Trade Area of the 
Americas, which: 


° is a single undertaking based on a comprehensive package of 
mutual rights and obligations; 


° co-exists with agreements in the hemisphere; 

° builds on the WTO [World Trade Organization] and has as its 
objectives the further liberalization of trade in goods and 
services; 

e has clear and predictable rules of origin; 

e provides for disciplines on investment; 

° allows for negotiations by countries individually or as 


members of sub-regional units; 


e will by the year 2005 at the latest have concluded 
negotiations. 


When trade ministers met in Cartagena last year, Canada sought 
answers to three questions, the "what," the "how" and the "when" 
of negotiations. We now have answers to two of those questions. 
We have agreement in principle on the basic level of obligations 
and on the overall approach to negotiations. We need to agree 
today to begin the negotiations in Santiago next year. 


We are convinced that while areas requiring resolution remain, we 
are on the threshold of reaching an agreement to negotiate an 
FTAA that will allow us to realize the objective of our leaders. 
We should set out an ambitious work program between now and our 
next meeting in San José in nine months. 


Today, we should establish a preparatory committee at the vice 
ministerial level to develop a program of negotiation. It should 
identify the best possible approach, including the establishment 
of a negotiating committee and the number and mandate of issue- 


specific negotiating groups. 
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We believe that we can work with fewer negotiating groups and we 
are open to recommendations on how many there should be and in 
what sectors or disciplines they should be concentrated. 


Setting out the timetable for negotiations on specific issues 
will require considerable flexibility but there is an opportunity 
for us to agree on a framework that will meet our collective 
needs and expectations. Canada is on record as favouring a 
program that initiates negotiations in all substantive areas at 
the same time. Some negotiating groups will go faster than 
others. But negotiations should begin at the same time in all 
areas. 


We support the proposal to conduct a feasibility study on the 
options for establishing a small secretariat to assist us during 
the negotiations. 


There are serious issues that require our attention. Ina 
hemisphere where there are different levels of development and 
sizes of economies, there is no simple solution to facilitate the 
removal of barriers, open markets and achieve trade 
liberalization. However, we believe that there is a will to find 
creative solutions. Canada believes that the FTAA is a means to 
realize the economic prosperity needed to achieve our social 
aspirations. 


The examination of market access issues requires a great deal of 
time and effort. We must begin our discussions now if we hope to 
make the progress required to begin the elimination of tariffs 
and non-tariff barriers by 2005. This, Gn themeyesr’ of the 
Canadian business community, is the core of any free trade 
agreement. 


Initiating negotiations on substantive issues is critical not 
only to the FTAA process but also to demonstrate to business 
leaders and investors, particularly those outside the hemisphere, 
that we mean business. If we do not signal our intent now to 
launch the negotiations in Santiago and begin the negotiations 
soon; business leaders and investors in the hemisphere and 
elsewhere will lose interest. The attention of governments will 
be attracted to other regions and issues. The momentum we have 
built will be lost. We must make the necessary decisions today to 
Seize, thiss hi gtoracropportunit ya 
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President Scalfaro, colleagues in government, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


Let me begin by saying what a great privilege it is for me to be 
here with President Scalfaro on his first visit to Canada. It has 
been some time since we have been honoured by the visit of an 
Italian President. 


As the son of Italian parents, I am delighted that one of my 
first, official functions as Minister for International Trade is 
to welcome the President of Italy to Canada! 


We are also delighted, Mr. President, that your daughter has 
joined you and we hope that both of you enjoy your stay in 
Canada. 


Mr. President, you should feel very much at home in Toronto. More 
than 400 000 Canadians of Italian descent live in this city and 
it is one of the few places outside Italy where you can get 
decent risotto! 


The personal ties between our two countries are both strong and 
enduring. 


Italy and Canada are old friends. Some would say "family." Many 
of your sons and daughters emigrated to Canada and helped to 
build a strong, prosperous and free country. They saw in this new 
country a land of hope and opportunity. They have contributed to 
the national fabric and have excelled in all fields. 


Their story is, in many ways, the story of Canada. 


We are particularly mindful of our debt to Italy this year, as 
Canada celebrates the 500th anniversary of Giovanni Caboto’s 
landing in Newfoundland. Caboto started something of a trend: 
Italians have been visiting Canada ever since! 


And as members of the world community, we also acknowledge the 
remarkable cultural legacy that is Italy. Like nations 
everywhere, we stand as inheritors of the genius of Michelangelo, 
da Vinci, Dante, Rossini and Caruso. 


We are grateful recipients of the brilliant culture, rich history 
and incomparable beauty of Italy. But I had better stop there, or 
I’ll be accused of being biased! 


Of course, Italy and Canada are united as much by present 
realities as by past experiences. 


We share many international responsibilities in forums such as 
the United Nations, the World Trade Organization and the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development. We are 
both known for our peacekeeping efforts. 
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We are both members of the G-7, and we are both poised to profit 
from recent developments in our respective regions — Italy with 
the move to a single-currency European market and Canada with the 
opportunities presented by the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. 


It is my firm belief that to the already strong bonds of 
friendship, Italy and Canada must now add the ties of commerce. 
We must increase the amount of trade and investment between our 
two countries. And the potential is just amazing! 


Right now, trade between us is substantial — over $4 billion. 
Many Italian companies are household names here in Canada — 
companies like Olivetti, Pirelli and Benetton. 


And many Canadian companies are well known in Italy — companies 
like Nortel, Alcan, Bata and Zenon. But the simple fact is that 
we should be trading and investing far, far more with one 
another, given the size and importance of our economies. 


If there was ever a time for Italian and Canadian businesses to 
combine forces and pool resources, it’s now. If there was ever a 
time ripe with opportunities for strategic alliances and mutually 
beneficial partnerships, it’s now. 


Wonderful opportunities exist, not only for large, well-known 
companies, but also for smaller and medium-sized companies. These 
smaller enterprises, know their respective markets well. They 
understand the cultures, they understand the environment. 


And these companies are innovative, adaptable and flexible. They 
can respond quickly to new circumstances and new opportunities. 
What they may lack is sufficient size to move into new markets. 


By combining forces, we can assist each other both to understand 
and to penetrate the larger markets which await us. So much is to 
be gained by using each other as gateways to these exciting new 
opportunities. 


And there is also vast potential in third markets. One area of 
particular promise is in the field of large-scale infrastructure 
projects. 


Both countries are involved in these kinds of projects in the 
developing world. Just think of what we could do if we teamed up 
in areas like communication, transportation and environmental 
technologies! 


Of course, many contacts have already been established between 
Italian and Canadian companies in the areas of software and 
telecommunications. 
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Canadian companies had a strong presence at the very successful 
SMAU Information Technologies Fair held in Milan. 


And during his visit to Italy just a few months ago, my 
predecessor, Minister Eggleton, signed an agreement for 
co-operation in the field of telecommunications. 


There are many other areas of promise for Canadian companies as 
well. 


Canadian companies recognize the advantages of aligning 
themselves with Italian partners. Italy boasts the fifth-largest 
economy in the world, with 57 million affluent consumers. And it 
is blessed with a strategic location. 


If there is one country that is poised to become the premier 
transatlantic trading nation, it is Italy. And we want to help 
you build that future. We want to be your partners as you take on 
North America; with its many economic advantages, an enterprising 
citizenry and a progressive national fabric, Canada should 
clearly be your destination of choice. 


Both Italy and Canada share a common desire to increase 
employment, especially for our young people. Trade is a major 
creator of jobs and by fully realizing the potential of Italian- 
Canadian trade, we can open new markets, explore new 
opportunities and create new jobs for citizens in both countries. 


Mr. President, few nations on earth share the kind of close 
cultural ties we do. We know one another. We’re comfortable with 
one another. Some of us even speak the same language! Let’s 
translate those ties into a thriving economic relationship — one 
that benefits both Italy and Canada. 


We are honoured by your presence, Mr. President, and we wish you 
the very best during your stay in Canada. 


Viva Italia! Viva Canada! 
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The Minister of Foreign Affairs of Canada, the Honourable Lloyd 
Axworthy, WistbedeWashingtom, Duc.) wWualy 23 997, to discugs 
problems related to Pacific salmon and the Pacific Salmon Treaty. 


The Pacific Salmon Treaty is intended to provide a framework for 
Canada and the U.S. to conserve and manage Pacific salmon stocks. 
However, the Treaty is not functioning properly, in large part 
because the parties disagree on the interpretation and 
implementation of its principles. Negotiations have thus far been 
unsuccessful. Both parties agree that the stakeholder process is 
essential to resolving our differences. 


Canada and the U.S. have decided to appoint two prominent 
citizens, one Canadian and the other American, who will report to 
the Prime Minister, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Minister of 
Fisheries and Oceans in Canada, and to the President and 
Secretary of State in the United States, to undertake an effort, 
through consultation with all interested parties, to find the 
most effective way to reinvigorate the stakeholder process. The 
goal of the stakeholder process is to resolve the differences 
over the interpretation and implementation of the objectives of 
the Pacific Salmon Treaty. The two representatives will act as a 
resource to the stakeholders in that process and report 
periodically to the Ministers and the Secretary of State. The 
objective is to move this process quickly enough to make a 
positive difference in the 1998 salmon fishing season. 


Canada and the U.S. have also agreed to open a channel between 
senior fisheries officials to provide early warning of 
operational problems between our respective fishing interests. 
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Thank you Raymond. I know that as Secretary of State for Asia 
Pacific and as a leader in this community, you must find it very 
rewarding that Vancouver is hosting the 4th World Chinese 
Entrepreneurs’ Convention. 


I regret that time does not allow me to congratulate all of the 
people who have made this event so successful. However, I would 
like to thank Milton Wong, the Chairman of the convention, as well 
as’ Drie David eA ibam. 


A former lieutenant governor of British Columbia, Dr. Lam commands 
tremendous respect in the province. His life is a testament to what 
Chinese Canadians have achieved in our society. 


I would also like to thank Canada’s agency for Western Economic 
Diversification for sponsoring today’s luncheon and inviting me to 
speak. 


I am very pleased to be here today to welcome you. I hope that your 
schedule will permit you to discover the beauty of this spectacular 
city and of our great country, and the warmth of our people — 
qualities that make us proud to be Canadian. 


As many of you know, our prime minister, Jean Chrétien will also 

address this convention in a few days. So you have a pretty good 

idea of how important the World Chinese Entrepreneurs’ Convention 
is to Canada. 


I am especially proud of how British Columbia’s Chinese community 
has collectively welcomed you to our country. Vancouver’s historic 
Chinatown districtwcertainly rolled out-the red carpet Last night 
at the first-ever Chinatown Festival. The bustling market, cultural 
performances, and parades were a colourful display of this city’s 
Asian dimension. 


As the son of Italian parents, I certainly understand and 
appreciate very well the important contribution that immigrants 
make to our society. 


All my life, I have witnessed how the personal and family ties of 
Canada’s 1.5 million Italian-Canadians have built and maintained 
strong and enduring political, commercial and cultural ties between 
Canada and Italy. 


We are especially mindful of our connection to Italy this year, as 
Canada celebrates the 500th anniversary of the arrival of this 
first European explorer to Canada, Giovanni Caboto. 


However, aS I am sure Raymond would remind me, both our cultures 
had a hand in Canada’s early beginnings. Caboto came upon this land 
by accident as he searched for a new trade route to what was then 
referred to as "the Orient." In fact, when Caboto first went ashore 
in Newfoundland, he thought he was in North East Asia. 
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In defence of Giovanni Caboto, you could say that rather than 
making a slight navigational error, he, in fact, brilliantly 
predicted a future trend. 


New arrivals from Asia have had a significant impact on Canadian 
society. (immigration ‘statistics tell the story: In the 29508% 

80 per cent of all immigrants were from Europe. Today, more than 
60 per cent of immigrants are from Asia. Chinese is now Canada’s 
third most spoken language after French and English — followed 
closely by Italian I might add. 


This trend has not only enriched Canadian society, but has created 
strong bonds across both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. This 
year, which is Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific, we are celebrating 
our Pacific identity and putting special emphasis on strengthening 
our ties to the region. 


We recognize that the language skills, family ties and cultural 
knowledge of our two million Asian Canadians are valuable economic 
assets. In fact, we should, and will, harness this tremendous 
competitive advantage much more than we have. 


I understand that site visits later this week will take convention 
delegates to Surrey and Richmond. You will see in these communities 
a shining example of how Asian Canadians have injected their 
entrepreneurial spirit into Canada’s economy. 


The simple truth is that, for many, Canada remains an undiscovered 
country. But I know that if you travel this country and consider 
Canada’s advantages, you will be impressed. 


The first bond of Canadian nationhood was a transcontinental 
railway built across this huge and rugged country in the 19th 
eentury . 


To remain competitive, Canadians have had to continually find new 
and better ways to move goods quickly, cheaply and safely in all 
kinds of weather. Today, we produce the most automated light-rail 
and subway vehicles available. Canadians specialize in flight 
Simulation, air traffic control, diagnostics and pilot training. 


In 1857, the world’s first oil well was drilled in the Canadian 
community of Oil Springs, Ontario. Today, Canadians have designed, 
built, and now operate a huge network of pipelines — including the 
world’s longest petroleum pipeline and a natural gas pipeline that 
supplies 45 per cent of North America’s natural gas needs. 


Our communications networks are unsurpassed in their capacity to 
move and process information. One need only look at a map to see 
how we have had to overcome challenging geography and climatic 
extremes. 
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Our systems now provide a wider array of services to a broader band 
of customers than is available in any other country in the world. 
Virtually every home in Canada is connected. 


This should come as no surprise when you consider that Canadians 
have been setting the pace in these industries for more than a 
century. The very first telephone call was placed in Canada by our 
own Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone. 


Canada’s telecommunications breakthroughs have coincided with 
advances in information technologies, ranging from software to 
digitalized animation. 


I know that Asia’s rapid economic development and increasing 
urbanization have placed high demands on air, land and water 
resources. Many Canadian companies are already participating in 
joint ventures with Asian firms to transfer environmental 
technologies. 


In food production and processing, Canadian firms span the market 
from breeding stock and cooking oils to smoked salmon. One local 
company, Pacific Western Brewing, based in Chilliwack, produces 
Japan’s third most popular beer, behind only Budweiser and 
Heineken. And if you haven’t yet, I encourage you to sample our ice 
wine, which has helped make Canada as famous in Asia as it has in 
Paris. 


Our government has worked hard to create the right conditions for 
the private sector to prosper and create jobs. Just four short 
years ago, the country was in economic decline, its public finances 
seriously weakened. Increasing amounts of our wealth were going 
towards paying off debts to foreign lenders. Our $42 billion 
deficit was pushing interest rates up and killing jobs. 


Our government has consistently met or bettered our deficit 
reduction targets. We have restored confidence in Canada and 
recaptured our economic sovereignty. By 1998-99, our deficit will 
be less than $9 billion and we will have achieved this remarkable 
result through reduced spending — not tax increases. 


Controlling government deficits has helped to control inflation and 
that has improved our competitiveness. Domestic unit labour costs 
have risen less than 4 per cent since 1990, compared to a 16 per 
cent increase in the United States. Increased competitiveness is 
also boosting our trade performance. In 1996, Canada’s merchandise 
trade balance hit a record surplus of $34 billion. 


The World Economic Forum ranks Canada fourth in the world for 
international competitiveness — up from eighth last year — and the 
Economist Magazine’s Intelligence Unit ranked Canada fifth in the 
world as a "business-friendly" environment. 
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As well, the International Monetary Fund expects the Canadian 


economy to lead all G-7 nations in economic growth in 1997 and 
1998. 


And something we are very proud of is that for the last four years, 
the United Nations has ranked Canada’s quality of life the best in 
the world. 


As international investors, you will also appreciate that Canada 
also offers access to the world’s richest market — the United 
States. Canadian-based businesses have tariff-free access to the 
U.S. and Mexican markets through the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. This represents unequalled access to a market of 

386 million people. 


These factors combine to make Canada an excellent place to do 
business. Take the example of Glenayre Technologies, a worldwide 
provider of telecommunications equipment and software. The company 
was founded in Vancouver but sold its manufacturing business and 
corporate name to a U.S firm based in the United States. 


Ninety-five per cent of what Glenayre produces in Canada is 
exported, with almost one third going to Asia Pacific alone. Their 
sales have increased from $93 million in 1991 to $390 million in 
1996. Today, more than half the world’s pagers are activated by 
Glenayre equipment. 


Canada’s pool of highly skilled workers has proved an asset in 
helping them manage this phenomenal growth: since 1994, Glenayre 
has hired more than 400 new employees at its Vancouver office, 
Bringing heir 'total<staLinto .900). 


To maintain their success in operating from Canada, Glenayre will 
break ground in September on a new $25 million office and 
manufacturing complex that will also house the corporation’s main 
research and development centre. 


I encourage you to stop by and see representatives of my department 
at their information booth here at the convention to find out more 
about investing and doing business in Canada. I also invite you to 
witness a demonstration of "live interactive multimedia by 
satellite" presented by Canada’s Communications Research Centre. 


With our small population spread over a vast geographical distance, 
we have become world leaders in sophisticated and efficient 
infrastructure. Canadian companies across the country are linked by 
rail, truck, marine and air services to markets around the world. 


Once again, don’t just take my word for it. Take part in the site 
visits and see for yourself. 
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You will tour Vancouver International Airport’s new $456 million 
state-of-the-art terminal, as well as BC Ferries — one of the 
largest, safest and fastest ferry systems in the world. You will 
also tour Deltaport, the new container port that just opened in 
June. 


If you visit the University of British Columbia or SimoniFraser 
University while you are here, you will get an idea why Canada also 
has a well-deserved reputation for being an attractive place in 
which! tomstudy. 


For those of you considering sending your children here, I can 
assure you that international students speak glowingly of Canada’s 
safe and clean surroundings, its high quality of education and the 
friendly welcome they receive from Canadians. 


Canada markets education as aggressively as possible. That is why 
we have created a network of Canadian Education Centres throughout 
Asia Pacific. 


You may be interested to know that by 1995, Hong Kong and China 
together sent 5000 students to study in Canadian universities. 


We recognize that our international students will be the next 
generation of political and business leaders. Studying in Canada 
means enhanced understanding between peoples and countries — 
culturally, politically and economically. International students 
help create important and modern bridges between our countries. 


Finally) j)lawouldi dike ‘te sencourage™@everyone’ to *partveipate “inthe 
Toronto itinerary of the World Chinese Entrepreneurs’ Convention 
that will take place later this week. 


As a matter of fact, I want to warn you that our Chinese-Canadian 
communities have become a matter of civic pride in Canada. So, 
tread lightly around this subject. 


Last year, during a Committee meeting in the Canadian Senate on 
Canada's Year of Asia Pacific, a somewhat vigorous debate arose 
between a Senator from British Columbia and a Senator from Ontario 
over which city — Vancouver or Toronto — had the largest Chinese 
population. John Bell, the Ambassador for Canada’s Year of Asia 
Pacific, had to referee the dispute and check the numbers. 


Lt turns ‘outithat’ Tononto*has tthe larger chinese population in 
absolute numbers. Vancouver, on the other hand, may have a smaller 
number of Chinese people, but they make up a larger percentage of 
the city’s total population. You will be relieved to know that this 
answer satisfied everyone and peace was quickly restored. 


Have a great convention. Thank you. 
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Good morning ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very pleased to be here today to help celebrate the Royal 
Bank’s announcement of support for Northstar Trade Finance. I 
applaud the Royal Bank and the Bank of Montreal for their 
commitment to help small and medium-sized exporters succeed 
internationally. 


Today’s celebration is all about co-operation. Co-operation 
between two of Canada’s largest financial institutions. And 
co-operation between government and Canadian business. 


In short, it™is* the @€ssence® of Team’ Canada. 


I congratulate Northstar’s President, Scott Shepherd, for his 
outstanding efforts to bring together a winning partnership 
between government and banks. It is in good part through his 
tenacity and entrepreneurial vision that Northstar is such a 
success. 


Helping smaller businesses is one of my priorities as Trade 
Minister. 


One in three jobs in Canada and more than 40 per cent of our 
gross domestic product are directly dependant on exports. 


And yet, Canada’s top 50 exporters account for almost half of our 
total exports. Fewer than 10 per cent of small and medium-sized 
businesses in Canada are taking advantage of opportunities in 
international markets. 


When you consider that most new jobs in Canada are created by 
smaller businesses, it is clear that we need to get more of them 
exploring new markets. 


We need to transform our trading culture to harness the potential 
of the full spectrum of Canadian enterprises. 


In this regard, it was encouraging to see that more than half of 
the participants on last January’s Team Canada mission were from 
small and medium-sized companies — up from about one third on 
previous missions. In fact, of the 73 business deals reached in 
Korea alone, more than two thirds were signed by small and 
medium-sized businesses. 


That is why it is critical that we provide small and medium-sized 
companies with the tools that they need to succeed — the tools 
that will help them expand their business into new markets 
without jeopardizing their bottom line. 


And one of these tools is readily available export financing and 
insurance. 
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Last year, Canadian companies did more than $22 billion worth of 
business in world markets with Canada’s Export Development 
Corporat ionsZlEDC)]! asi theinrpartnerm: More ythamyes percent, of 
EDC’s customers are small and medium-sized companies. 


While these results are encouraging, we have long recognized the 
need to do more. Three years ago, the government and financial 
institutions sat down to examine how best to increase export 
financing support stor imaldsler exporters:- 


The most promising outcome of these discussions has been the 
dynamic new partnerships that have been established between the 
banks and EDC. Built on risk sharing, these partnerships fill 
gaps in the financing market. 


Some transactions are just too small for larger institutions to 
service efficiently. Northstar is clearly filling an important 
market niche. 


But don’t just take my word for it; Scott Shepherd has a 
compendium of testimonials to prove it! 


I am particularly pleased to see that Northstar’s financing has 
spurred exports largely to the high-growth emerging markets that 
are so important for Canadian companies for the future. For 
instance, while some 15 per cent of Northstar’s financing has 
supported exports to the United States, Mexico also accounts for 
15 per cent, and Asia Pacific about 30 per cent. 


I know as I begin to travel across the country, that I will be 
able to talk about Northstar as a shining example of how risk- 
sharing partnerships can be successful. 


It is this partnership that will help Canadian companies to take 
on the world and win. 


We must continue to work together — to help reach our goal of 
doubling the number of active exporters by the year 2000 — It is 
clear that. we can do more and do it better, and this is. something 
I am committed to achieving. 


Northstar’s laudable co-operative effort is a testimony to the 
entrepreneurial spirit alive in this great country. After all, 
Canada truly is, within the galaxy of countries, a northern star, 
and I encourage more banks to join in and make that star glow 
even brighter. 


Thank you: 
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Canadian Foreign Minister Lloyd Axworthy and Israeli Foreign 
Minister David Levy met today in Ottawa to discuss a broad range 
of issues of mutual concern and to reaffirm the strong bonds of 
friendship between Canada and Israel. 


The Ministers reviewed bilateral relations and expressed their 
hope that businesses in both countries would take advantage of 
the opportunities created by the Canada-Israel Free Trade 
Agreement. They also explored other areas where bilateral 
consultations between the two countries could be fruitful. 

Mr. Axworthy described to Mr. Levy developments in the landmine 
negotiations in Oslo under the Ottawa Process.” Mr. Uevy’s 
invitation to visit Israel was welcomed by Mr. Axworthy. 


During their meeting, the Ministers agreed that for the Middle 
East Peace Process to succeed there must be a sustained effort to 
combat terrorism. Mr. Axworthy reiterated Canada’s commitment to 
unternatwoenal and domestic efforts to fight terrorism, ancluding 
measures to curb fund-raising in Canada for terrorist purposes. 


The Ministers also discussed other aspects of the Peace Process, 
including settlements and the refugee issue, in light of Canada’s 
role as Chair of the Refugee Working Group. Mr. Axworthy 
underlined his continued concern about the serious economic 
Situation in the West Bank and Gaza Strip and welcomed the recent 
steps taken by Israel to ease economic measures imposed on the 
Palestinians. Mr. Levy noted that Israel was striving to promote 
the Palestinian track of the Peace Process. Finally, the Foreign 
Ministers discussed the importance to the Peace Process of the 
visit of U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright to the region 
next week.. 
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Dr. Salej, Ambassador Stiles, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, querido amigos. 


Let me begin by thanking the Industry Federation of Minas Gerais 
for hosting this beautiful luncheon. 


E um grande prazer estar aqui com voces em Belo Horizonte, que 
lugar maravilho. 


I am delighted to be back in Brazil and to visit Belo Horizonte — 
a city which is fast becoming one of the pre-eminent economic 
centres of this region. And it is easy to see why Business Week 
magazine has called Minas Gerais "the new business Mecca." 


So it is a great pleasure to be with you and to celebrate the 
wonderfully close relationship between Brazil and Canada. But, 
like any friendship, we must renew and refresh our relationship 
from time to time, and I welcome this opportunity to meet with 
you today. 


I am very pleased that our colleagues from Industry Canada are 
also here today, as part of an environmental mission. This 
completes the circle for me, because when I was last in Belo 
Horizonte, it was as Environment Minister, and I had the 
opportunity to meet with Governor Eduardo Azeredo and to witness 
the signing of a memorandum of understanding between this 
Federation and the Canadian Environmental Industries Association. 


This afternoon, we will witness the signing of another important 
agreement, between your Federation and Wintec Energy Management 
Corporation of Toronto. 


It is very encouraging to see how the collaboration between 
Brazil and Canada has progressed since our last visit here, and I 
am sure that this is just the first of what will be many 
Significant initiatives in the environmental field. 


Today, we also celebrate the Canada nas Gerais festival, which 
began last week. This magnificent festival showcases not only 
Canadian businesses and technology, but also the rich diversity 
of Canadian culture. 


If you haven’t had the opportunity to take in some of the 
exhibits, I hope you plan to do so. There are a number of . 
exciting events planned — everything from a beef cattle auction 
to a workshop on tourism in Canada. 


The presence of over 200 Canadian companies at this festival 
testifies to the fact that Canada is committed to this region and 
understands its enormous economic potential. 


One of the most exciting trends in the world today is the 
expansion of freer trade. Around the world, barriers are falling 
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down, markets are opening up and opportunities are being created 
that were simply unimaginable just a few short years ago. 


With expanded trade comes many benefits. Certainly it means jobs 
— good jobs. Trade also means more economic opportunities for 
those with vision and daring. But trade means something else as 
well. 


Trade breaks down walls that divide us and creates common 
interests that unite us. It invites us to see one another not as 
strangers but as partners; divided, perhaps, by geography, but 
united by common goals and a common future. 


And so today I come to Brazil to encourage more trade and 
investment in a co-operative effort to build that future. 


As you know, Canada is a trading nation. With a large territory 
and a relatively small domestic market, we have had to look 
outward to find markets for our goods and services. Today, nearly 
40 per cent of our GDP [gross domestic product] is generated by 
exports and one in three jobs in Canada is directly tied to 
trade. 


It is not surprising, then, that Canada should be at the 
forefront of trade liberalization around the globe. Through our 
experience with free trade agreements with the United States, 
with Israel and with Chile, and the North American Free Trade 
Agreement with the United States and Mexico, we have seen first- 
hand the benefits of freer trade. 


We also know from experience that adjusting to freer trade is not 
always easy, but that the overall benefits far outweigh the 
costs. 


Above all, we believe that a transparent, rules-based trading 
system is of benefit to all of us, as it both stimulates trade 
and makes it more secure. It also encourages investment and 
facilitates the transfer of technology. 


That is why we remain committed to the goals of the Miami Summit. 


A Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA] is an idea whose time 
has come. In 1994, in Miami, it seemed a distant dream; but now 
countries across the hemisphere are preparing to launch 
negotiations that will bring it closer to reality. 


In this regard, Canada sincerely hopes that the U.S. Congress 
provides President Clinton with fast-track authority, which will 
ensure full U.S. participation. Negotiation of an FTAA will not 
be an easy road to travel. But we must continue to keep our 
shoulder to the wheel and maintain the momentum we have developed 
to date. 
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Canada is also eager to forge closer links with Mercosur, which 
we see as an important compliment to the Free Trade Area of the 
Americas. To that end, President Cardoso and Prime Minister 
Chrétien discussed the creation of a framework for enhanced 
trade, during the President’s visit to Canada last spring. 


In July, prior to the FTAA vice-ministerial meeting, Canada 
presented a paper that identified specific areas for increased 
co-operation. We look forward to receiving Mercosur’s response to 
that paper. 


Canada’s commitment to Mercosur and to the FTAA can be seen as 
part of a larger transformation going on in our country. While 
our roots sprang largely from European soil, Canadians are 
increasingly identifying themselves with the family of the 
Americas. More and more, we are realizing that our future is tied 
to this region. 


Of course, one of the engines driving Mercosur is Brazil, and 
Canada is committed to expanding our trade here. 


Economic ties between us are strong — and growing. In 1995, Prime 
Minister Chrétien visited Brazil and, as I mentioned, Canada was 
honoured to welcome President Cardoso last May. Accompanying both 
the President and the Prime Minister on their respective visits 
were large contingents of business people — a clear indication of 
their recognition of the potential for partnerships between our 
two countries. 


Many of those companies were small or medium-sized enterprises, 
which play such a vital role in creating jobs and generating 
growth. In Brazil, these companies are helping to develop a 
strong entrepreneurial spirit that will support and sustain a 
dynamic, trading economy. 


Brazil and Canada are already major trading partners. In fact, 
Brazil is our most important trading partner in South America and 
our 10th worldwide. Last year, total trade between us was over 
two and a half billion dollars — up more than half a billion 
dollars from just two years earlier. 


But impressive as these numbers are and as important as our 
trading relationship has become, we know that we are just 
scratching the surface — that there is an enormous amount of 


potential still unrealized. 


And let me assure you, Canada is committed to seeing that 
potential fulfilled. To the already close bonds of friendship, we 
want to add the strong ties of commerce. 


The Federation and the Chamber are doing wonderful work to forge 
those ties. Now I want to hear your suggestions on how we, as a 
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government, can help make it easier for companies in our 
respective countries to do business together. How can our trade 
commissioners, for example, work better with your organizations 
to enhance trade? 


I welcome and I value your input on these issues. 


Over the past few years, Brazil has undertaken many difficult 
economic reforms. It has not been easy, but look at the results! 
Privatization has opened up many key sectors, leading to lower 
costs and greater efficiencies. Business opportunities are 
increasing, inflation is declining and Brazil is leading the way 
among the emerging markets. 


And Canadians have noticed. I am proud to say that Canada is now 
the seventh-largest international investor in Brazil, with total 
investments approaching $4 billion. Some of our leading companies 
have demonstrated their confidence in and commitment to this 
market. Companies like Alcan, Nortel, Moore Business Forms, 
Newbridge and Seagram. 


And our Export Development Corporation, Canada’s official credit - 
agency, has identified Brazil as one of Canada’s five priority 
markets worldwide. 


Many of the reforms undertaken by Brazil create specific 
opportunities for Canadian companies. Deregulation of the 
telecommunications and informatics sectors, for example, are two 
areas where Canada offers world-leading technologies. And 
exciting potential also exists in the energy and mining sectors. 


Day after. day, Canadian businesses are recognizing the potential 
of Brazil and investing their time and talent in its future. I 
mentioned Alcan a moment ago. This is now Canada’s largest 
investor in Brazil, with annual revenues here of over 

$750 million. Last spring, plans were announced to expand 
facilities in Sao Paulo, adding even more jobs to the 4500 they 
have already created here. Alcan is also investing $100 million 
into its operations in the state of Minas Gerais. 


Or take SHL Sytemhouse, which has made an investment of 

USS15. million. an: PrecedasTecnologiave Informaticats Ay; Sand in 
Andrade Gutierrez. The new company, Proceda Systemhouse, will be 
a major provider of information technology services in areas like 
networking, satellite communication and client servers. 


Or Newbridge Networks, a leading Canadian high-tech company, 
which is expanding Embratel’s high-speed digital network and 
playing a key role in the development of Brazil’s 
telecommunications industry. 
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Trade is a two-way street. Not only do we want to sell to you, 
but we are looking to buy from you. 


These companies are not isolated examples. More and more, 
companies in Brazil and Canada are recognizing the benefits and 
the opportunities in each other’s markets and are forming 
mutually beneficial partnerships to develop them. 


For Canadians, the attraction of Brazil is obvious: a population 
of 160 million people, a strategic location in a dynamic region 
and a GDP that’s one of the top ten in the world. 


For Brazilians, I trust the attraction of Canada is equally 
obvious: strong economic fundamentals, low interest rates, low 
inflation, a dynamic and diverse economy, world-leading 
technologies, an educated workforce, superb infrastructure, an 
excellent quality of life, and, of course, privileged access to 
the United States and Mexico. 


As well, the International Monetary Fund expects the Canadian 
economy to lead all G-7 nations in growth this year and next. 
Little wonder, then, that the Economist magazine ranks Canada 
fifth in the world as a "business-friendly" environment. 


And we Canadians are very proud of the fact that, for the last 
four years running, the United Nations has ranked Canada’s 
quality of life the very best in the world. 


When Brazilians think about international partnerships and 
exciting economic opportunities, we want a large red maple leaf 
to come to their minds! 


I am confident that together, Brazil and Canada can form 
partnerships that will create jobs for our people and growth for 
our economies. I am confident that we can realize the vast 
potential that lies before us. 


As I think about that task, I am reminded of a story that is told 
of the great French Marshall, Louis Hubert Lyautey. Marshall 
Lyautey once asked his gardener to plant a tree. But the gardener 
objected, arguing that the tree was slow-growing and would not 
reach maturity for many years. 


The Marshall replied, "then we have no time to lose. Plant it 
this afternoon." 


The full maturation of the Brazilian-Canadian relationship may 
still be years away. But we have no time to lose. Let us plant 
our trees today. 


Muito obrigado. Thank you. 
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I am very glad to be able meet with you today. This occasion 
gives me an opportunity to affirm once again on behalf of the 
Canadian government our strong commitment to work with you, 
especially at this critical moment on the road to Ottawa in 
December and beyond. 


Our meeting also affords me the opportunity to thank you and all 
members of the anti-landmine movement around the world who have 
played such a defining role in engaging public opinion and 
creating political will. I would like to take a moment here to 
pay special tribute to the work of the late Princess of Wales, 
whose contribution in creating worldwide awareness of the 
landmines issue was incalculable. She will be sorely missed and 
fondly remembered. 


Along with the efforts of the Princess, it has been your work, 
the untold efforts of countless numbers of individuals, along 
with officials and numerous political leaders, that have brought 
us to this point — where a treaty incorporating over 100 
governments from around the world is within reach. 


We have come a long way in a short time, together. Late last 
year, when I called on governments to return to Ottawa in 1997, 
it is fair to say that there was more than a modicum of 
scepticism, and in many quarters downright opposition. Many said 
it could not be done. 


But the sceptics and the critics could not sense what I did at 
last year’s meeting — that a coalition of civil society and 
committed governments was coalescing around the movement to ban 
anti-personnel landmines. A coalition that had the power to 
change the dynamics and direction of the international agenda. 
The Cree Nation of my country have a saying: when a traveller 
asks "Where is the road?", the answer is "We must build the road 
together." 


And that is exactly what we have done. Together, non-governmental 
bodies such as the International Campaign to Ban Landmines [ICBL] 
and the International Committee of the Red Cross [ICRC], an 
initial core group of countries — Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Ireland, Germany, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, the 
Philippines, South Africa and Switzerland — and many others, have 
been building a new road. 


Clearly, one can no longer relegate NGOs [non-governmental 
organizations] to simple advisory or advocacy rolés “in this 
process. They are now part of the way decisions have to be made. 
They have been the voice saying that governments belong to the 
people, and must respond to the people’s hopes, demands and 
ideals. 


Nor can one ignore the power and reach of new information _ 
technologies that allow the experience of Angola or Cambodia to 
be brought into people’s living rooms. Technologies that give to 
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the private citizen, the civil group and the expert the capacity 
for communication and exchange of information quickly, cheaply 
and across huge distances. Videos, posters, fax campaigns, 
e-mail, conference calls and the Internet have all helped in the 
rapid co-ordination and transmission of key messages of the 
campaign. 


These trends — the involvement of civil society and the 
information technology revolution — are the foundations on which 
a profound democratization of international politics is being 
built. We often hear of "globalization" in terms of a growing 
global network of trade and commerce. But this is another kind of 
"globalization" — the emergence of a global commons as a powerful 
force — which we see the evidence for here in Oslo. 


These are encouraging developments. But I don’t discount the 
difficulties and the complexities that lie ahead. We should not 
assume that the critics and opponents of the ban treaty have gone 
into hiding. Thus the engagement of civil society will take on 
even greater urgency and importance in the days and weeks ahead. 
If ever there was a need for full partnership, for solidarity of 
purpose, for flexibility and skill. at finding the right words, it 
is now. So much depends upon it. 


To quote Robert F. Kennedy: "Each time a person stands up for an 
ideal, strikes out against injustice, they send forth a tiny 
ripple of hope — and crossing each other from a million different 
centres of energy — those ripples build a current that can sweep 
down the mightiest walls of resistance." 


Our experience in the landmines campaign should give us hope as 
we continue the struggle to limit and restrain the horrendous 
impact of human conflict. The nature of war itself is changing. 
Traditional inter-state warfare is becoming increasingly limited, 
yet the carnage of intra-state conflict is everywhere to be seen. 
As a result, the utility of war as an instrument of national 
policy is increasingly being questioned, now that civilian 
Casualties make up the vast majority of all victims of conflict. 


A ban on anti-personnel landmines is a primary response to the 
immorality of war. It demonstrates our unwillingness to accept a 
growing humanitarian crisis as some sort of inevitable by-product 
of the requirements of military strategy. Our success in 
mobilizing against landmines, above all of mobilizing 
international public opinion, should give us encouragement as we 
move toward the new millennium that further progress can be made 
in limiting the scourge of war. To paraphrase Bernard Baruch, if 
we can learn the ABCs, then the rest of the alphabet will follow. 


But, before reaching too far, we must concentrate on the business 
at hand. There is still much work to do between now and December. 
The negotiations towards the treaty itself must be successfully 
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concluded in a way that results in a clear and unambiguous ban, 


early entry into force, the widest possible acceptance, and 
effective monitoring. 


The humanitarian concern that motivated the Ottawa Process 
compels us to seek the earliest possible entry into force for the 
ban treaty. Thus the challenge is to mobilize governments not 
simply to sign the treaty, but also take the necessary steps to 
ratify it nationally as soon as possible. 


We should also continue to encourage and applaud unilateral steps 
by those states willing to move faster — every anti-personnel 
mine cleared or destroyed is a mine that will not take a victim 
nor find its way into the ground. In this regard, I am pleased to 
announce today that the Canadian Minister of National Defence has 
informed me that the Canadian Armed Forces will shortly begin the 
destruction of the final onen third of our national stockpiles of 
anti-personnel mines, to be completed no later than December this 
year. 


The universalization of the new treaty will clearly present a 
number of special challenges. We must continue to find ways to 
engage hold-out states and non-state actors on this issue, 
building upon the valuable lessons we have learned over the past 
few years. The campaign to engage international opinion, be it 
public or governmental, cannot end when the treaty is signed. 


On the third key aspect, monitoring of compliance with the 
treaty, I also see a broader role for NGOs. There are really two 
distinct but closely related challenges here. 


On the one hand some signatories to the treaty, while politically 
committed to adherence, may lack the technical capacities to do 
so. Building the political will within other states to provide 
technical assistance, and taking concrete steps to deliver this 
assistance, is clearly a task that is well suited to the NGO 
community. 


On the other hand there is the question of a "watch-dog" role for 
civil society in evaluating the compliance of states to the 
obligations they have signed. Canada, the ICBL, the ICRC and 
several of our core partners have consistently argued that a 
humanitarian treaty without traditional forms of arms control 
verification can be an effective response to the anti-personnel 
mine crisis. This implies that civil society can and will play an 
effective role in deterring and detecting willful non-compliance. 
I understand you have begun exploring here in Oslo how such a 
capacity can be developed. Canada is ready to work closely with 
you on this important issue. 


Reaching an unambiguous, early, widely accepted and effective ban 
treaty will take much hard work on all our parts. And, as your 
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are of course aware, banning landmines is only one part of the 
equation. De-mining to rid the world of its present danger is an 
equally high priority — as is aiding the victims of landmines and 
restoring them toga productive-life: 


This is a key development issue — the rebuilding of societies, 
and the. rebuildingpot-livess Officialmaprogramssoieaid and 
development need to recognize these priorities and develop an 
enhanced, co-ordinated approach to humanitarian de-mining, victim 
assistance and rehabilitation. We must increase our efforts to 
build de-mining capacity in affected countries, to prevent 
needless landmine deaths and injuries. And we must increase our 
help to the thousands of disabled survivors of landmines, for 
whom the de-miners come too late. 


Canada is already involved in a range of projects in this area. I 
outlined some of these last January, at Canada’s first national 
conference on humanitarian de-mining and victim assistance. We 
fund de-mining programs from Bosnia to Angola to Cambodia, as 
well as victim assistance work by a number of universities and 
NGOs. The Canadian government is currently looking at ways we 
might reinforce our international and domestic role in support of 
humanitarian de-mining and victim assistance. Indeed, I call on 
all those governments that will be represented in Ottawa in 
December to undertake a similar review of measures they could 
take to support an action plan that could be announced at the 
conference. 


These are just some of the challenges before us as we begin 
looking beyond the signature of a ban treaty in Ottawa this 
December. There are most certainly others. 


I believe it was Bismark who said: "World history with its great 
transformations does not come upon us with the even speed of a 
railway train No), moves, forward: dnespurts .:butes- hens wath 
irresistible force." We may well now be facing one of those 
moments when history spurts forward, propelling humanity along 
with it. Such a moment deserves a pause, however brief, for 
reflection, before we find ourselves swept away by the course of 
events: 


We need to ask ourselves, can we maintain and build upon the 
close and constructive working relationship that has developed 
between governments and civil society through the Ottawa Process? 
Can we maintain and build upon the incredible sense of political 
momentum that this unique relationship helped to create — 
offering hope to millions that an integrated and effective 
international response to the global landmines crisis is years 
and not decades away? Can we demonstrate that the Ottawa Process 
offers an effective, lasting model as a response to the changing 
nature of internativonal,conflict? 
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I believe that the answer to these questions must be a positive 
one. That is why the Ottawa Conference this December will be 
about more than signing a ban treaty. In parallel with the formal 
Signature of the treaty, Canada will host a series of round-table 
meetings. Their purpose will be to create an Agenda for Action on 
anti-personnel mines similar to that developed during the first 
Ottawa landmines conference. An agenda that provides a clear 
vision of how, together, we can tackle the challenges ahead. I 
invite you to bring the many good ideas you have developed here 
in this forum to Ottawa in December. 


Above all, I invite you to continue to work together with us to 
maintain the dynamism and spirit of innovation and co-operation 
that have become the trademark of the Ottawa Process. This spirit 
will, I believe, prove to be the harbinger of a new and positive 
approach, not only in our battle against anti-personnel 
landmines, but also in our broader efforts to reduce the toll of 
international conflicts in human suffering. 


As the Cree saying would have it, there is no existing road 
before us — we must build it together. We have made a good start, 
but we still have some distance to go before we reach our 
ultimate destination: a world completely free of the scourge of 
anti-personnel landmines. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Ladies and gentlemen, queridos amigos, boa noite, buenas noches. 


For Canada, the theme of this year’s forum: "From Miami to Belo 
Horizonte to Santiago," suggests a journey with a sense of 
purpose and momentum. Above all, it is a collective journey, one 
that we have embarked upon together. 


In the brief time allotted to me, let me offer four Canadian 
observations about this special journey. 


First, like any journey, the first steps are often the most 
Bat fa-e1t tr: 


While we should be under no illusions about the challenges before 
us, we Should not allow them to overwhelm us either. We must 
believe in our final destination and stay the course. 


Canada’s experience with free trade — first with the United 
States and then with Mexico, Chile and Israel — has taught us 
that while growing pains are inevitable, the benefits are 
undeniable. 


Freer trade has created thousands of jobs for Canadians, expanded 
our economy and increased the competitiveness of our industries. 
It is an undertaking we are pleased to have taken and one we are 
determined to continue. 


Along the way, Canada has changed not only how we trade with the 
world, but also how we see ourselves in the world. 


Our roots are planted deeply in European soil, and we have 
traditionally identified ourselves as a transatlantic nation. In 
recent years, however, we have been transformed through the 
development of strong ties with the world of Asia Pacific and, 
increasingly, with the Americas. 


Canada is unmistakably a nation of the Americas and together we 
want to build a common destiny. Our investment here has soared: 
So has our trade. And our business community is increasingly 
bullish. Canada now exports, for instance, more to Latin America 
than we do to France and Germany combined. 


We are also fortunate to have a dynamic Latin American community 
in Canada. Not only are they helping to shape and build a better 
Canada, but they strengthen and deepen our special bond to this 
region. 


And so Canada’s commitment to the journey is strong: the Americas 
represent one of our highest priorities. 


We envision a prosperous and hopeful future for this hemisphere — 
a future united by trade, strengthened by commerce and energized 


by freedom. 
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Second, for the journey to be successful we will need rules that 
are transparent, clear and fair. We must not slip into the old 
ways of the old days, when might equalled right and the rules of 
the game were unknown. As well, broad participation by all 
segments of our society is absolutely vital. If our people cannot 
participates in ithe benefits of freer trade then they will not 
support the journey. 


Toward that goal of a rules-based trading system here in the 
Americas, we support launching comprehensive negotiations for a 
Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA] next April in Santiago. 


For this purpose;) I remain hopeful that the U.S.) Congress will 
recognize the benefits of conferring fast-track authority. I 
expect that the United States will demonstrate its commitment to 
freer trade in this hemisphere, and elsewhere. For we need their 
support and we welcome their partnership. 


In the same spirit, Canada is also looking to develop a strong 
and dynamic relationship with Mercosur. We have already begun to 
explore avenues for such an arrangement and we will pursue these. 
vigorously in the months ahead. 


Third, the journey must develop an esprit de corps: we must build 
a sense of community. 


The liberalization of trade in this hemisphere is an undertaking 
that is both ambitious and historic. The FTAA will create the 
world’s greatest trading region. But the benefits to come will 
extend far beyond the economic world. For history teaches us that 
trade leads to more openness. It breaks down the walls. that 
divide us and creates common interests and common ground that 
unite us all. 


Trade must especially benefit and reach out to today’s youth, who 
are seeking and demanding a productive place in our economies. 
For them, the FTAA must bring a world of opportunities closer to 
their doorstep. 


Finally, the timing of that journey has arrived. The FTAA is an 
idea whose time has come. 


Our commitment cannot waver waiting for the "perfect time." There 
is no such thing. Instead, we must seize this moment — this 
opportunity, this time — and lay the foundation for the future. 


In closing, as I think aboutcour taskjen am remindedtot arctery 
that is told of that great French Marshall, Louis Hubert Lyautey. 
TherManshalil once asked: his gardener tovplantverspecial typeof 
tree. But. the gardener objected, saying that the tree was slow- 
growing and would not reach maturity for many years. 
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The Marshall was steadfast, and replied, "Then we have no time to 
lose. Plant it this afternoon." 


Friends, amigos, the parallel for us could not be more clear. 
Muito obrigado. Muchas gracias. 


Thank you. 
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It’s great to be with you today and to welcome so many visitors 
to Canada. Over the past few years, Canadians have been warmly 
received by a number of APEC [Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
forum] members, so it is appropriate that we are able to return 
that hospitality today. 


I hope you enjoy your time with us. 


Yesterday, you heard from Industry Minister John Manley. It’s 
never easy to follow John — or as he’s better known in Cabinet: 
Biecore withvan attitude. oI mean, justehook#at! this pi¢ture “rom 
yesterday’s Citizen — how can you compete with that? 


You know, I kid John, but he is doing a marvellous job as 
Industry Minister and I know his remarks yesterday were very well 
received. 


We are delighted to host this week’s event, which is, I believe, 
the largest in APEC’s history. As you know, 1997 is the year of 
Asia Pacific here in Canada, so it is fitting that we should save 
the "best for last" with this important event. 


One of the strengths of APEC is its partnership with the private 
sector. No other major trade body has an equivalent of our 
Business Advisory Council and no other trade body places such a 
premium on consultations with the private sector. 


APEC understood from the outset that no one knows the impediments 
to trade or to the free flow of goods and services better than 
the people on the ground. You are the ones dealing with 
bureaucracies. You are the ones struggling to obtain information 
and access to capital. You are the ones who are pounding the 
pavement, trying to get a foot in the door. 


So it only makes sense to enlist your experience and expertise as 
we try to expand the benefits of freer trade in Asia Pacific and 
around the globe. 


Governments have learned a great deal from this partnership. One 
of the things we have learned is the importance of developing 
personal relationships in business dealings. Fax to fax will 
never replace face to face and that’s why events like this are so 
important. 


Not only can you meet with other business people, you can also 
meet with ministers and other government officials. I know that 
the Government of Canada welcomes this opportunity to exchange 
ideas because we need to hear directly from you about the 
barriers and challenges you face. 


That is also why, at every APEC event held in Canada this year, 
there have been opportunities for the private sector to set the 
agenda and meet with ministers. 
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APEC is. important to Canada, noteonly ‘because*of the strong ties 
we have to Asia Pacific, but also because we recognize the 
potential of that region to a trading nation like ours. More than 
any other G-7 country, Canada’s economic health depends on trade. 
One out of every three jobs is tied to trade and 40 per cent of 
our GDP [gross domestic product] is generated by our exports. 


Canada’s experience with freer trade has been an extremely 
positive one. Through agreements like the NAFTA [North American 
Free Trade Agreement] and freer trade with Israel and Chile, 
Canadians have been encouraged to see the whole world as our 
marketplace. 


As barriers have fallen down and markets opened up, Canadians 
have embraced these opportunities, transforming Canada into what 
Time Magazine has called "an exporting superhero." 


As..a (result , our. trade ‘surplus has risen irom ‘SG billion to over 
$30 billion in just four years. Our trade with the United States 
alone now amounts to more than $1 billion per day! 


And, should anyone doubt the connection between trade and 
economic performance, they need look no further than the fact 
that Canada is expected to have the highest growth rate and the 
best job creation record in the G-7 over the next year. 


The simple facts are that freer trade has opened doors, created 
jobs and increased competitiveness. It has helped to re-shape the 
business culture. It has promoted greater economies of scale and 
improved product quality. It has encouraged us to pursue other 
markets around the globe. And it has demonstrated the benefits of 
freer trade to others around the world. 


To be sure, the adjustments have sometimes been difficult, but 
Canada has emerged stronger, richer and more confident as a 
result. We know now that our products and services can compete 
with the best in the world. 


It should not be surprising, then, that we would be such strong 
Supporters of liberalizing trade around the world. We were 
delighted that APEC ministers were able to agree in Montreal to 
identify sectors for early liberalization. This is not an easy 
task, and our goal in November will be to present a list to 
leaders for consideration. 


One of the things that we will also be looking at in November is 
how APEC can lend its support to the ongoing work of the World 
Trade Organization. Some areas, like the financial services 
negotiations, may need a bit of a push if they are to be brought 
to. completion: 
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This is one of the great strengths of APEC — by creating 
consensus on issues, we can advance them on the world Stage. Look 
at the momentum we were able to generate in the area of 
information technology last year — momentum that led to an 
important agreement at the World Trade Organization. 


We know, however, that if we are to fully realize the benefits of 
liberalized trade, APEC members must continue to work at creating 
the conditions that will allow our private sectors to do what 
Baer lO) best: create jobs and promote growth: 


In Montreal, we took an important step in that direction by 
launching a new database that gives SMEs [small and medium-sized 
enterprises] immediate access to tariff rates in different APEC 
economies. 


Puc of course, freer,.trade, is, about,more thansjustetarifis.swe 
also need to make standards more comparable and we need to make 
customs more streamlined. Technology already exists that can link 
customs authorities and reduce clearance times from weeks to 
minutes. 


This saves not only time, but money, and I am hopeful that the 
blueprint put in place this year will speed up customs clearance 
right across the APEC region. 


Throughout this week, you will be looking at some of the other 
impediments to trade. Access to information and to capital remain 
major stumbling blocks, especially for SMEs. Let me just share 
with you some of the things we are doing here in Canada to try to 
remedy these problems. 


One of the gaps identified for us by SMEs was in the area of 
financing and insuring smaller transactions. To fill this gap, 
our Export Development Corporation, Canada’s official credit 
agency, teamed up with the Bank of Montreal to form Northstar 
Trade Finance, a company created to help small businesses export. 


Since then, another of our major banks, the Royal Bank, has 
joined the team. This exciting partnership means that SMEs now 
have access to financing on the same terms as their larger 
competitors. And to date, 30 per cent of Northstar’s financing 
has gone to SMEs pursuing opportunities in Asia. 


Just yesterday, we launched another exciting project called 
ExportSource. This is a new Internet site that contains all the 
information SMEs could want on exporting. No more running from 
department to department — just a click of a button, seven days a 
week, 24 hours a day — because we believe that it’s better to get 
information on-line from government, than to wait in line for 
government. 
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As I close, I am reminded of a story that is told by that great 
Irish poet, Frank O’Connor. O’Connor writes how, as a boy, when 
he and his friends would make their way through the countryside 
and come across an orchard wall that seemed too high to climb, 
they would take off their caps and throw them over the wall — and 
then they would have to follow them. 


We have thrown our caps over the wall of freer trade and now we 
must follow them. 


As we move forward with liberalizing trade — in APEC and 
elsewhere — we will face other walls. But I am confident that we 
can overcome any obstacle and defy any difficulty, if we work 
together. 


So let us climb those walls together, confident that we will 
emerge stronger, freer and more prosperous on the other side. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to take part in this debate on the 
Speech from the Throne. 


Our government has presented a comprehensive agenda, one that 
speaks to the basic values of Canadians — ensuring opportunity 
for all members of society and all parts of the country; creating 
jobs, especially for our young; ensuring universal quality health 
care; providing every child with a fair chance in life; and 
maintaining a united country that is able to fulfil these values. 


As the Speech from the Throne outlined, Canada’s ability to trade 
with, and draw investment from, all parts of the world is 
essential to that agenda. 


With regard to international trade, the Speech from the Throne 
addressed four key elements. 


The first outlines the important role trade plays in the economic 
life of Canada. 


Most important, it is crucial to jobs. One in three jobs in 
Canada is directly tied to trade, and 40 per cent of our gross 
domestic product is generated by exports. Canada’s sales abroad 
come to more than a quarter of a trillion dollars. And every 
billion-dollar increase in trade creates or sustains 11 000 jobs. 


The advantages of trade spread to every part of our economy and 
touch every Canadian — whether it be a farmer growing wheat or an 
engineer designing tractors; a factory worker producing aircraft 
or a supplier providing aircraft parts. 


We are all touched by trade, and we all share in its benefits. 
Around the world, barriers are falling down, markets are opening 
up, and opportunities are being created that were unimaginable 
just a few short years ago. 


Secondly, the Speech from the Throne underscores that to take 
full advantage of our opportunities, we must expand our trade 
base. 


To do so, governments must work better and smarter, and forge 
closer partnerships with our business community. 


But expansion means that small business must play a greater role 
in global trade. They must become a more integral part of our 
global trade strategy. Currently, only 10 per cent of Canada’s 
small and medium-sized businesses export. While Canada is an 
exporting nation, we have not been a nation of exporters. Fifty 
corporations account for 50 per cent of our exports. Our goal is 
to double the number of companies exporting by the year 2000. 


And to be successful in that goal, it will mean harnessing the 
energy and talent of women entrepreneurs. One third of Canadian 
firms are now owned or operated by women — firms that are 
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providing jobs for nearly two million Canadians. Moreover, women 
CEOs are creating jobs at a rate nearly four times the national 
average. This is a track record we cannot ignore because it is 
creating benefits we cannot forego. 


That is why in November, I will be leading the first Canadian 
Businesswomen’s International Trade Mission to Washington, D.C. 
We expect more than 100 women entrepreneurs and executives will 
join us’ iniexploringsethe lucrative Spi ybil bion mid-Atlantic 
market. This mission will include new entries to the export field 
and experienced exporters who will perform a mentoring role. 


The cultural and educational community must be part of the team, 
marketing products that generate wealth and jobs — and that 
bolster Canada’s image in the world and Canadians’ pride in 
themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, utilizing the capacity of our modern economy, and 
the diversity and strength of our citizens, the entire world must 
be our market. We are building on our transatlantic heritage to 
Europe, and.our close links with the United States. We are a 
Pacific nation as well; and our view of the Americas does not 
stop at the Rio Grande. 


Canadians have links to every part of the world. People trade 
with countries they feel most comfortable with, in languages they 
speak and in cultures they understand. That is one of Canada’s 
biggest advantages — no part of the world is alien to us. 


Mr. Speaker, more than anything else, the Team Canada missions 
have demonstrated these strengths and are broadening the spectrum 
of Canadians involved in global trade. Large as well as small and 
medium-sized businesses, women, Canadians of all origins, 
provinces, municipalities, and educational institutions are all 
part of the team — giving Canadians a stake in every part of the 
world, and every part of the world a stake in Canada. I am 
confident that the next Team Canada voyage to Latin America in 
January will continue this winning tradition and will promote the 
formula that Canada works best when Canada works together. 


The third point raised by the Speech from the Throne is that we 
must devote the same kind of effort to attracting investment as 
we do to stimulating trade. 


Direct foreign investment in Canada increased by 8 per cent last 
year ireaching Si80cbibizon. 


Investment provides Canadians with capital and R&D [research and 

development]. As well, strategic investment alliances help small 

and medium-sized firms cross the threshold from regional producer 
to global exporter. 
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Ultimately investment generates jobs. Every billion dollars’ 
worth of investment creates or sustains 45 000 jobs over a five- 
year period. At the same time, the Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment we are negotiating will provide us with a secure and 
stable framework of rules for Canadians investing abroad. 


To promote more investment in Canada, we must be more aggressive 
in promoting Canada to the world. The world is growing ever more 
competitive every day. As more countries industrialize, we cannot 
assume that our share of global investment will remain constant. 
That is why it is a priority for me to put forward the case for 
Canada — and to remind people that the country that the UN found 
to be the best place to live is also a great place to work and 
invest. 


Finally, the Speech from the Throne emphasizes the leadership 
role that Canada plays, and must continue to play in liberalizing 
trade around the globe. 


Freer trade has been positive for Canada. Over the past few 
years, our export figures have increased exponentially. It is no 
accident that Canada is expected to record the highest growth 
rate and job creation rate of all G-7 nations in both 1997 and 
eo 8, 


We can attract investment and promote trade so long as we are 
dealing in a transparent rules-based system of law. That ensures 
nations like ours the opportunity of equal treatment with larger 
trading partners. Rules are the equalizer — and that is why 
Canada must help write the rules. Whether it is the successful 
Canada-U.S. trade relationship, the largest the world knows, or 
whether it is helping set the agenda of the World Trade 
Organization, this rules-based system has allowed us to reduce 
barriers to trade while promoting our vital interests. 


We are helping to draw closer together the countries of Asia 
Pacific, a region that includes the world’s fastest growing 
economies. Last year, the Prime Minister signed an Action Plan 
with the European Union that speaks to a strong and dynamic 
future, rather than simply resting on past glories. Canada is 
also championing the Free Trade Area of the Americas, and is 
seeking a closer relationship with Mercosur. 


Three years ago in Miami the concept of the Free Trade Area of 
the Americas seemed a distant dream. Three weeks ago in Brazil, I 
became more confident than ever that a hemispheric trade 
agreement is closer to reality. 


It is absolutely vital that Canada continues to look outward. If 
the world moves without you — and make no mistake, the global 
march is on — who gets left behind? 
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The world has experienced protectionism, and suffered through its 
consequences. The protectionist rage, which snapped a golden age 
of trade in the United States in the 1930s, turned a severe 
recession into the Great Depression. 


The world learned from this dark lesson, leading to Bretton Woods 
and the creation of an international rules-based trading system. 
Canadians know we cannot build a fortress and lock ourselves 
inside. Neither is our goal freer trade at any cost. We must 
always preserve and promote the values and traditions Canadians 
hold dear. 


Mr. Speaker, trade and investment are simply not a matter of 
crunching numbers and posting figures. Trade’s bottom line is 
people. And their bottom line is jobs, it is the revenue we need 
to maintain our quality, universal health system. It is the 
national wealth we need to secure a good start for all Canadian 
children, to provide opportunities for Canadians in all parts of 
Obes Croybighereyy/ . 


Canada has rare strengths and enormous potential. We are 
confident and competitive. In the world of global trade and 
investment, Canada has come of age. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Mr. President: 


I come to the Assembly this year with a sense of urgency and an 
abiding belief that we are now emerging not only from the shadows 
of the Cold War, but also from the uncertainties of its 
aftermath. Around the world, and here in New York, we see 
countless examples of the basic principles and the overall vision 
of the UN Charter being put into practice. The people of the 
world are laying the foundations of a new international system 
for the new millennium. 


ivhasten to recognize that no part of the world is without its 
burdens of conflict, grief and personal suffering. Nor are there 
signs of relief from the additional and growing burden of global 
economic inequities. What has changed, however, is the new 
international willingness I sense to face the issues, to mobilize 
political will and to launch reforms. There is a sense, not of 
helplessness, but of hope. The old realities of power have not 
disappeared, but alongside them have appeared new forces, new 
coalitions, and new ways of doing business, and they are 
impatient. As we have seen in recent days, one person’s vision 
and extraordinary generosity can make a difference and stand as 
an apspiratiaonstosxald ofvus: 


UN Reform 


This new spirit should begin right here at the UN, where the 
Secretary-General has proposed a serious and far-sighted set of 
reforms. Canada strongly supports these proposals and accepts 
them as a package. They promise not simply greater efficiency, 
but greater effectiveness. Based on our experiences in Canada, I 
can say with some authority that budget cutting by itself is not 
the answer. There must be serious structural change to modernize 
existing institutions, both national and international, that were 
formed in the postwar period. 


Any attempt at structural change must first recognize the changes 
the UN itself has undergone since its foundation. It has grown to 
be a truly global body of 185 members. Within that 185, 
democracies are now in the majority, leading to a growing 
convergence of values and interests. The old ideological 
rivalries and schisms that separated us are disappearing, 
replaced by issue-based coalitions built around shared interests 
and beliefs. 


To undertake reform in these changed circumstances requires 
solutions based on agreement and co-operation. Solutions cannot 
be imposed by one party or country, but rather must be inspired 
by a spirit of openness and innovation. In other words, we must 
establish a new compact among UN members to set the UN on a sound 
financial footing. 


As the new President of the UN General Assembly, Ukrainian 
Foreign Minister Hennadiy Udovenko has said, we are ata 
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watershed — a defining moment for the organization, that can 
either provide new momentum or stall our advance. The direction 
we take is ours collectively to decide, and the outcome in all 
our hands. We must not waste this opportunity. 


The Campaign to Ban Anti-Personnel Landmines 


Another defining moment, I believe, took place just over a week 
agonin “Osloz Ninety mations, spurred on by the Gllorts of sche Neo 
[non-governmental organization] community, agreed on the text of 
a treaty banning anti-personnel landmines. This paves the way for 
the treaty to be signed this coming December, just 14 months 
after it was first conceived. 


While visiting Oslo, I was forcibly struck by how what has become 
known as the "Ottawa Process" demonstrates the changed character 
of world affairs. Above all, it shows how the breakdown of the 
old bipolar world affords new opportunities for civil society to 
influence multilateral diplomacy. The focus of this process is a 
weapon that slaughters countless civilians, a weapon that has 
lost much of its military utility, whatever some may say. This 
illustrates the growing feeling, coming from the grass roots of 
civil society, that the engines of war designed for the 20th 
century have no place in the 21st. 


This is not the only example of this new grass-roots activism 
that points to the emergence of a global commons as a powerful 
positive force of globalization. Canadian women, appalled at the 
treatment of their sisters in Afghanistan, have started a letter- 
writing campaign. I will be delivering some 5000 letters to the 
Secretary-General, which call on him to take the lead in exposing 
gross human rights violations of the women of Afghanistan as 
unacceptable in the eyes of the world’s citizens. 


The effectiveness of this new approach can be clearly measured. 
Nations from every region of the world have pledged to sign on to 
a complete ban onithe stockpiling yproduction; exporter andiuuses of 
anti-personnel landmines. We hope to see more join our ranks 
between now and December, and thereafter. For those who are still 
on the sidelines, we ask you to think hard and deep on this 
issue. Your engagement is crucial. By joining us, already the 
majority of UN member states, you can help to rid the world of 
this most inhumane of weapons. 


As proof of its own commitment to the process, Canada recently 
declared its intention to destroy unilaterally its remaining 
stocks of anti-personnel landmines before signature of the 
treaty. We will also shortly ratify the Amended Protocol II of 
the Convention on Certain Conventional Weapons. 


The treaty constitutes a promise to future generations. But it 
does not resolve the equally grave problems posed by mines 
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already in the ground, nor address the plight of those who have 
experienced or will experience directly their dreadful effect. 


Following the signing of the treaty, the international community 
will have an obligation to develop policies for an enhanced and 
co-ordinated approach to humanitarian de-mining, and to victim 
assistance and rehabilitation. This is as much as anything else a 
development issue. Heavily mined areas cannot pursue economic 
development until they have been de-mined; and de-mining is a 
hopeless, Sisyphean task if there is no treaty to prevent the 
laying of new mines. 


At Ottawa in December, we will therefore be inviting nations to 
engage in a second phase of the campaign: a broad mobilization of 
groups and countries to tackle the aftermath of the landmines 
crisis: It is a monumental task, to be met only through the 
combined action of all states. We invite you to join us. The 
generosity of private citizens like Ted Turner and the commitment 
of those like Princess Diana must be matched, indeed surpassed, 
by the governments of the world. 


The Changing Face of Conflict 


What is behind this willingness to tackle old problems in a new 
way? What has brought us to the intersection of high hopes, new 
strategies, and real ability to affect change exemplified by the 
landmines campaign? To my mind, these developments, and above all 
the recognition of the need to adopt new approaches to 
international problems, are in part a response to the changing 
face of war. 


In the second half of the 20th century, we have witnessed one 
type of conflict become increasingly prevalent. These are wars 
fought within, not between, states; wars that tend to be long and 
bitter; above all, wars in which civilians suffer the most, and 
children and women are often deliberately targeted. These are 
wars in which, as Saint-Exupéry put it, the firing line passes 
through the hearts of people. 


As this type of war increasingly accounts for the great majority 
of all conflicts, the distinctions that once informed the work of 
international diplomacy — between military security concerns and 
humanitarian or civil concerns — break down. This blurring of the 
lines, along with heightened media presence, has strongly 
affected international public opinion. Fewer and fewer people are 
willing to view war as an acceptable instrument of state policy. 


The Concept of Human Security 


In the light of these changes, the concept of human security, 
which I highlighted when I addressed this Assembly last year, ~ 
takes on a growing relevance. It is based on the premise that it 


is not enough to spare people from the "scourge of war" narrowly 
defined. Ensuring true, sustainable human security means tackling 
other severe threats: 


e the unmet needs of more than a billion people living in 
WOVELEY ; 

e attacks on the human rights of individuals and groups within 
society; 

e transnational threats such as crime and terrorism; and 

e threats to health and livelihood through depletion or 


pollution#o£f natuxal resources: 


The problems of the world will not wait for us. It is urgent that 
we take action to prevent or reduce the incidence of conflict, to 
restore societies in its aftermath, and to increase human 

Secu tye 


The priorities for action can, in my view, be "grouped under’ three - 
main headings: 


° addressing issues that cut across traditional boundaries 
between areas of concern, as we have in the landmines ban 
campaign; 

e identifying and addressing the root causes of conflict; and 

° improving our ability to respond to crises when we cannot 


prevent them. 
Addressing Cross-Cutting Issues: Small Arms 


Landmines are not the only complex, cross-cutting problem to be 
addressed if we are to reduce or prevent conflict. All too often 
it is small arms, rather than the weapons systems targeted by 
disarmament efforts, that cause the greatest bloodshed today. In 
the hands of terrorists, criminals and the irrvequllar’ militia ‘and 
armed bands typical of internal conflict, these are true weapons 
of mass terror. As with landmines, their victims are all too 
often civilians. In addition, small arms proliferation undermines 
the security and development efforts of many developing 
countries. 


First4steps in tackling tthis: problem arestoncountersmlilicie 
trafficking in firearms, and to bring greater transparency to the 
legal exportation of small arms. The OAS [Organization of 
American States] is currently working towards an Inter-American 
convention on illicit trafficking of firearms. Canada hopes that 
the OAS negotiations will not only result in an effective 
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convention, but also inspire other regional bodies to address 
this issue. 


We welcome the recent report of the UN Panel of Governmental 
Experts on Small Arms, and discussions within the UN Disarmament 
Commission on disarming combatants as a step towards lasting 
peace. These should serve as the launching pad from which to 
develop practical measures, in consultation with regional bodies, 
different levels of government, and civil society. It will take 
truly innovative and co-operative efforts to reduce the toll 
taken by small arms, but we cannot allow ourselves to be deterred 
by the difficulty of the task. 


Terrorism, transnational crime and international drug trafficking 
are other challenges that do not respect national boundaries. 
They cannot be solved by countries acting alone, nor by using 
traditional measures. Important steps in tackling these 
challenges collectively will be the implementation of the UN 
Declarations on measures against international terrorism, an 
early and successful outcome to negotiations on the convention on 
terrorist bombing, and a productive UN Special Session on Drugs. 


Attacking the Causes of Conflict: Building Peace and Human 
Security 


Ridding the world of anti-personnel landmines and banning or 
limiting other forms of weapons directly reduces the human 
suffering caused by conflict. The other side of the same coin is 
building and enhancing human security. By building peace, 
reducing unsustainable military expenditures, promoting equitable 
and sustainable development, and encouraging stable democratic 
societies that respect human rights, we not only limit human 
suffering but address the root causes of conflict. 


To ‘dow this (requires*solutions ‘that are“ built fromthe inside’,*mot 
imposed from the outside. Sustainable peace can only be built 
through the active co-operation and participation of the 
governments, peoples and groups caught in the conflict itself. 
This means drawing on local, national, regional and international 
expertise and commitment, depending on what is most effective. It 
means building new partnerships, particularly between the North 
and the South. It means strengthening the capacity of regional 
organizations for conflict management. And it means building the 
Capacity of the UN to assist countries at an early stage in the 
management of emerging conflicts and the building of sustainable 


peace. 


At the same time, a parallel effort is required to reform the UN 
development Funds and Programs. Canada strongly supports the 
Secretary-General’s reform proposals in this area. We place 
priority on improving co-ordination within the UN system at the 
country level, including among the specialized agencies and the 
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Bretton Woods institutions, in order to maximize development 
impact. 


Canada, through diplomacy and development assistance, has 
supported peacebuilding activities in conflict-affected regions 
for some years. To give further impetus to this approach, in 
October of last year I announced the Canadian Peacebuilding 
Initiative. Its aim is to co-ordinate Canadian programs and 
policies Jin’ suppore Ofeconblicthpprevention vand IreselueLon; 
peacebuilding and post-conflict reconstruction. A Peacebuilding 
Fund under the aegis of the Initiative provides a rapid response 
mechanism. 


Over “the wlast: six months, wevhave ~ised thismtundnto: 


° provide! Griticalistart-up funding forthe vouatemala 
Historical Clarification Commission; 


° assist the Preparatory Commission for the Establishment of 
the International Criminal Court by underwriting the 
participation of delegates from developing countries; and 


e provide financial assistance for the work of the Joint 
UN/OAU [Organization of African Unity] Special 
Representative for the Great Lakes Region of Central Africa, 
Mr. Mohamed Sahnoun. 


injadditioen, Canada is prepared to contribute up) torsso00m000 strom 
the Fund for the establishment in Bosnia of an NGO foundation to 
develop civil society on the basis of multi-ethnic co-operation. 
I urge other members to join Canada in supporting this nascent 
foundation. Finally, I am pleased to-announce-a Canadian 
contribution of $500 000 from the Peacebuilding Fund to the new 
UN Trust Fund for Preventive Action, created by the Secretary- 
General in response to a proposal from the Norwegian government. 


As we pursue this Initiative, we look forward to working closely 
with the UN and other relevant bodies, with other donors, with 
Civil society and, most of all, with those countries thatiare 
striving to achieve peace. 


Reducing Military Expenditures 


A second promising area of work on the root causes of conflict 
lies in exploring the links between security and development, and 
particulary in reducing levels of military expenditures relative 
to economic and social spending. 


Last year Canada co-sponsored with the OECD [Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development] a symposium on military 
expenditures in developing countries, which brought together a 
wide range of experts and interested parties. They identified 
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areas for further action, including small arms proliferation, 
regional security co-operation, good governance and the rule of 
law. 


The UN has established important tools to build the confidence 
necessary for reductions in military spending in the form of the 
UN Conventional Arms Register and the UN Standardized Reports on 
National Military Expenditures. More work is needed, though, 
particularly at a regional level, to identify ways to help 
countries reduce military spending and re-direct scarce national 
resources to economic and social development goals. 


Promoting Environmentally Sustainable Development 


Avthird.areca,of,attention»in, work son conflict and «threats ito 
human security is environmental sustainability. Environmental 
problems have the capacity to imperil living standards today, 
endanger the well-being of future generations and spawn conflict 
over scarce and dwindling resources. 


Much of the institutional and conceptual framework to address 
environmental problems as a threat to human security is already 
in place. Sustainable development — the integration of social, 
economic and environmental concerns — has been accepted as a new 
paradigm. But, as we all agreed at the UNGA [United Nations 
General Assembly] Special Session to review Agenda 21, we have 
fallen short on real action on the ground. What has been lacking 
as political, jwill. 


Sound environmental management is an issue of real and direct 
import to Canadians. Canada has 10 per cent of the world’s 
forests, and has worked hard to develop sustainable forest 
management practices. Our domestic experience, along with our 
many international partnerships, have convinced us of the need 
for a legally binding international agreement on sustainable 
forest management. Persistent organic pollutants are also of 
particular concern to us. These chemicals used in distant 
countries are threatening the health of northern Canadians and 
others who live in the fragile Arctic region. 


For these reasons, Canada strongly supports new agreements on 
hazardous chemicals, including persistent organic pollutants, and 
will work to ensure the success of the new Intergovernmental 
Forum on Forests. Combatting desertification remains a priority 
for us, and we have offered to host the Desertification 
Convention Secretariat. We also hope to see a successful climate 
change conference in Kyoto this December. 


Promoting Respect for Human Rights 


The fourth and final promising area of focus in addressing the 
root causes of conflict is human rights and good governance. Next 
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year we celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration ofsHUmantRights: This isan opportunity for us all’ to 
reaffirm strongly the fundamental importance of this document, 
and our commitment to the common standards of behaviour it sets 
Ours 


In recognition of the importance of this anniversary, Canada will 
be sponsoring a broad program of activities, including: 


° a conference on human rights and the Internet, to draw 
together work being done in many international forums on 
this issue, with a focus on strategies for using the 
Internet to increase respect of human rights; 


° development and publication of a prototype annual report on 
the state of human rights worldwide, based on the findings 
of the UN’s independent human rights mechanisms; and 


e a conference reviewing the impact of the 1993 Vienna 
Declaration, to be held by Canadian non-governmental 
organizations as one of the many activities they are 
erganizing dn support) of thevanniversary - 


Abuse of human rights is sometimes excused as necessary in the 
interests of stability and national security, but the facts show 
otherwise. Countries with democratic governments, which respect 
the fundamental rights of their citizens, are less likely to wage 
war on one another. They are also more likely over time to 
achieve high levels of economic development. If we are to build 
true stability and human security, respect for human rights must 
be one of the foundation stones. 


In recognition of this, Canada has recently undertaken a series 
of new bilateral human rights initiatives. Our aim is to work 
with a range of counterparts in other countries to establish 
government-to-government discussions, exchanges between human 
Sights) Insta tutions, CivilVsociety anitiatives, fand! pro ;ectsa on 
the development of free media. 


For all these reasons, and because of our abiding belief in "the 
innate dignity and worth of the human person," Canada calls for 
universal adherence to the six key UN human rights treaties. We 
fully support the Secretary-General’s proposals for reform 
measures to enhance UN work on human rights and to integrate 
human rights concerns into all UN activities. The establishment 
of the Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights in 1994 
was an important step. We welcome the appointment of Mary 
Robinson and offer our support to her as High Commissioner. 


As we move towards the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the challenges facing the 
international community have, if anything, increased. The trend 
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towards targeting civilians in warfare has resulted in severe 
infringements of the basic rights of women and children. Too 
often, we have seen children recruited as child soldiers, or 
women subjected to sexual assault as a deliberate weapon of 
Ber ror 


Canada continues to make the rights of the child, both in 
Conftlact andian peace, a top: human! rights’ priority Wel arevactive 
in the UN working groups on optional protocols to the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. We welcome the appointment of 

Mr. Olara Otunnu as Special Representative to study the impact of 
armed conflict on children. 


Canada will shortly host a preparatory meeting for the main donor 
countries invited to the Oslo Child Labour Conference. This 
complements our domestic efforts, including the launch of a Child 
Labour Challenge Fund to support the efforts of the Canadian 
private sector in addressing the problem of exploitative child 
labour. 


Nowhere is the link between human rights and human security 
clearer than in issues of children’s rights. By protecting the 
basic rights of the world’s children, we are nurturing a future 
generation of citizens with both the means and the desire to live 
in peace. 


Improving Reaction to Crises: Rapid Reaction 


The final overall priority for action is crisis response. Despite 
our best efforts, there will be times when conflict looms, or 
when it cannot be prevented. These situations spur calls for 
rapid, decisive action, whether to forestall. conflict or contain 
it when it does break out. These actions include not only 
peacekeeping and other military measures, but also humanitarian 
and judicial responses. 


How the UN should react to conflict has been the subject of 
intense debate. We have faced cyclical optimism and pessimism 
about the capacity of the UN to enhance global security, 
particularly following the missions in Somalia, Bosnia, Rwanda, 
and Zaire. To date, the international community appears to have 
identified the lessons those missions taught us, but not to have 
learned from them. 


The diverse representatives at the recent Conference on Peace 
Support Operations and Humanitarian Action in Halifax identified 
Similar lessons: 


e the need for better co-ordination and consultation, so that 
all those who have a role are integrated into planning and 
response; 
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e the need to react rapidly, including deploying rapidly to 
the crisis area the core headquarters elements of a peace 
support mission; 


e more emphasis on the political and social context where the 
root causes of conflict reside; and 


e more attention to transition mechanisms such as civilian 
police. 


In crisis situations, speed is the key to effective response. 
This is why Canada has been so active in efforts to develop UN 
rapid response and deployment capability, particularly a Rapidly 
Deployable Mission Headquarters [RDMHQ]. This structure would not 
only permit timely insertion of military forces, but would 
integrate civilian and humanitarian organizations directly into 
mission planning and deployment. Canada hopes to see measurable 
progress on the RDMHQ and the Danish-led Standby Forces High 
Readiness Brigade initiative. These improvements to the UN’s 
rapid response capability are complementary, they are feasible, 
and they should be implemented without delay. Let us learn our 
lesson, not ignore it once again. 


An cimportant part ‘oE that lesson is recognition that«rapid 
reaction to crises is not a matter of military assistance alone. 
The Secretary-General has recently highlighted the linkages 
between crisis management, peacebuilding efforts and humanitarian 
assistance. 


Canada strongly supports reform proposals for the UN humanitarian 
system, aimed at developing an effective victim-centred system. A 
small, efficient Office of the -Emergency -Relief -Co-ordinator is 
needed, not a reshuffling of current arrangements, which have 
proven ineffective. The success of these reform proposals will 
depend on a clear commitment from the UN operational agencies and 
programs. At the same time, the agencies and programs must be 
fully involved in the implementation of the reform proposals. It 
is also crucial that a new Emergency Relief Co-ordinator with 
strong leadership, management and communications skills be 
appointed immediately to oversee the reform process. 


Developing UN good offices and rapid reaction capability are 
important. (But the real key as the poltticah wililttotace andsto 
act quickly. Lack of politicalywill and sense ofr réesponsibrlity 
on the part of member states is the greatest challenge facing the 
UN in responding to crises. 


Justice and the Rule of Law 
In addition to rapid military and humanitarian reaction, a key 


element of the UN response tolconflicteis the appli cationso£ 
justice and the international rule of law. Canada strongly 


ices 


supports the timely establishment of an independent and effective 
International Criminal Court. In order to be effective, the Court 
must have inherent jurisdiction over the "core" crimes of 
genocide, war crimes, and crimes against humanity. In order to be 
independent, the Court must not be precluded from dealing with 
matters ‘on the: Security Council agenda. 


The international community established the International 
Tribunals for Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia to show its 
resolve to pursue those who commit war crimes. If the Tribunals 
are to be successful, they must have more than moral support or 
vague assurances. They need the concrete political and legal 
Support of states. We created these bodies — we have a 
responsibility to support them and to ensure they are effective. 


It was in this belief that Canada recently submitted an amicus 
brief to the Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia, defending its 
authority to issue orders for the production of evidence. If 
there is no impartial means to uncover truth and administer 
justice in the aftermath of war, nations will find themselves 
plunged into continued cycles of violence, fuelled by unfinished 
business and festering hatreds. 


Conclusion 


The UN was originally established as an instrument of 
international peace. Since that time, war has put on a new face. 
More and more, it has targeted primarily civilian populations. If 
the UN is to be effective — and I believe that the need for 
effective multilateralism has never been greater — it must adapt 
to this change. 


At the same time, the UN must recognize that it too has changed 
Since its foundation. Both its membership and its mandate have 
expanded, marked by the growing importance of UN development and 
humanitarian activities. Clearly, it is time for concerted 
reflection on the purpose and functioning of this body that we 
have built together, including the difficult issues of financing 
and reform of the Security Council. 


Reform and expansion of the Security Council is a major 
undertaking of direct concern to all member states. The long-term 
implications must be fully debated and carefully weighed, and the 
process must be fair and open. It must attract a broad consensus, 
and cannot be rushed to accommodate other goals; including a 
short-term solution to the UN’s financial crisis. Canada wants to 
see a Security Council that is more effective, transparent and 
broadly representative, and above all less elitist and more 
democratic. The primary criteria for membership should be 
commitment to the ideals and undertakings of the UN and a 
willingness to remain continually accountable to the full 


membership. 
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Broader UN reform must necessarily fail so long as member states 
continue to demand more of a system to which they contribute 
less. Effective leadership and moral authority are rooted in 
respect for undertakings and obligations freely entered into by 
member states. It is the responsibility of each and every member 
to pay its dues. These obligations apply in full, as they are 
due; and without, conditions. 


Looking ahead, there may be a time when we will choose to re- 
consider aspects of the UN’s current financial underpinnings. 
Indeed, we may collectively decide that in order to broaden 
responsibilities and share power in ways that better reflect 
current international realities, some adjustments to the scale of 
assessments are warranted. Such decisions, however, can be 
neither pre-judged nor presumed, and would no doubt be influenced 
by the commitment of those advocating such changes to the broader 
purposes of the Organization. 


The international context in which the UN functions has changed 
profoundly. Around the world, people are re-shaping the way they 
LAVej—ebemitv by seeking. mone. food; -bet ter aumanomgreaker 
democracy. Crucial to this massive transformation is the search 
for security, both throvigh the reduction of conflict, “and the 
building of a better life in times of peace. The UN has long 
symbolized these dual hopes, for escape from "the scourge of war" 
and for "better standards of life in greater freedom." 


I close my remarks today on a note of hope by quoting Vaclav 
Havel, who said "Hope is definitely not the same thing as 
optimismsa It is .not. a» conviction that«somethingiwill) tum rout 
well, but the certainty that something makes sense, regardless of 
how it turns out." Our hope lies in the certainty that. the UN, as 
the standard-bearer of multilateralism, makes sense. This must 
spur us on to face the challenges ahead. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Thanks to all of you for inviting me here today. Let me begin by 
acknowledging the effective work that your Council is doing to 
develop the personal connections that will sustain greater trade 
between us. 


It has been said that all politics is local. The same is true of 
trade. And I think it is helpful to remember, when we throw 
around the huge numbers involved in international trade, that 
behind those numbers are individual men and women — your 
neighbours and mine — who are producing the goods, offering the 
services and taking the risks that generate jobs for themselves 
and for others. 


So I commend this Council for keeping that focus on personal 
relationships. 


Today I would like to share just a few thoughts with you on the 
subject of further strengthening the Korea-Canada trade 
relationship, and I would like to do that around three themes: 
liberalizing trade within APEC [Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation 
forum], encouraging more Korean investment in Canada and 
strengthening bilateral trade associations. 


First, our joint efforts to liberalize trade through APEC. 
We are working on a number of priorities this year. 


Trade ministers agreed in Montreal to identify sectors for early 
liberalization in time for leaders to consider when they meet in 
November. By doing so, we have effectively accelerated the 
timetable we put in place in Manila last year. 


It is my hope that APEC can agree to a short list of these 
sectors, so that we can begin to walk the talk in these areas. We 
also need to keep up the momentum on this initiative, which is 
part of our long-term goal. 


APEC members will also be bringing forward, in November, their 
revised plans for further domestic measures to liberalize trade 
in the region. 


As well, those of us in APEC can help the cause of liberalized 
trade by supporting the work of the World Trade Organization 
[WTO]. Some areas, like financial services negotiations, may need 
a bit of a push if they are to be brought to completion. 


One of the great strengths of APEC is our ability to create 
consensus around an issue, which in turn can establish momentum 
for action at the WTO. Just look at what we were able to achieve 
in the area of information technology, which led to an important 
agreement at the WTO. APEC must continue this role in bringing 


down barriers to trade. 


All of these initiatives are important steps to liberalizing 
trade and we welcome them. 
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But as a complement to trade liberalization, we also need to work 
on trade facilitation: on making it easier for companies to do 
business across borders. 


Take the area of customs: technology already exists that can link 
customs authorities and reduce clearance times from weeks to 
minutes in some areas. This saves not only time, but money — 
crucial considerations to small and medium-sized businesses. 


To enhance cross-border commerce even more, we need to make 
standards more comparable and government procurement systems more 
transparent. This way, companies from any APEC economy will have 
access to opportunities in every APEC economy. 


In November, we will present a blueprint to leaders with a clear 
12-point work program on streamlining customs procedures. And I 
look forward to working with my counterparts in APEC to produce 
concrete results in these areas in the months ahead. 


All of these efforts will help build a stronger, more vibrant 
trade relationship between Korea and Canada. 


And that brings me to my second theme, because another way to do 
that is to encourage more Koreans to invest in Canada. 


As Korean companies continue to look outward for new 
opportunities, we want a large, red maple leaf to come to mind. 


Canada has much to offer Korea, including abundant natural 
resources that can help to fuel Korea’s economic growth. And our 
leading-edge high-tech companies present exciting opportunities 
for strategic alliances and technology transfers. 


Canada also has an economic climate second to none. With low 
interest rates, low inflation, a dynamic and diverse economy, 
world-leading technologies, an educated workforce, superb 
infrastructure and, of course, tariff-free access to the United 
States and Mexico, it is not surprising that the International 
Monetary Fund predicts Canada will lead the G-7 countries in 
economic growth and job creation both this year and next. 


Nor is it surprising that recent studies show that it costs about 
five and a half per cent less to establish and run a business in 
Canada than in the United States. Just take the area of health 
care — where the major U.S. automakers spend more on health 
insurance for their workers than they do on steel! 


So our competitive advantage is significant, and I would invite 
you to carefully compare, all:.of the factors that..go into,.deciding 
where to invest. 


The reality is that you will not find a country more ideally 
suited to trade than Canada. Our economy is heavily based on 
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trade — it accounts for more than 40 per cent of our GDP [gross 
domestic product] — so our economic policies have been developed 
with trade at the forefront. 


Companies investing here will benefit from these policies and 
profit from Canada’s leadership role in opening up new trade 
opportunities around the world. 


Thanks to your efforts, and those of others, Korea and Canada 
already enjoy a significant trade relationship. Korea is Canada’s 
sixth-largest export market and our third-largest in Asia. 


We have also established a strong bilateral relationship through 
our "Special Partnership," begun by President Kim and Prime 
Minister Chrétien in 1993. 


Through the Special Partnership Working Group, we have found ways 
to break down old barriers and open up new opportunities. We have 
enhanced access to one another’s markets and identified 
opportunities for further strategic alliances and commercial 
partnerships. 


This Special Partnership is already bearing fruit: in 1995, 
Industry Minister John Manley and Korean Minister Park signed an 
agreement on Industrial and Technological Co-operation. And, as a 
result of the Team Canada trade mission to Korea in January, we 
are now working on an agreement in the area of telecommunications 
equipment procurement. 


Our Special Relationship is creating bonds in other ways as well. 
With the opening of the Canadian Education Centre in Seoul, the 
number of Korean students studying in Canada has risen from about 
640, in 1993, to over 8000 today. Koreans now represent the 
largest group of international students in our country. 


But strong as our ties may be, we also know that Korea and Canada 
should be trading more and investing more. 


Finally, a vital mechanism to enhancing trade between us is to 
place more emphasis on organizations like yours. 


And in this regard, I want you to know that strengthening and 
diversifying the role played by bilateral business and trade 
associations is a priority of mine. 


I believe this emphasis only makes sense: you’re on the ground, 
you know the markets best, you’ve got connections in the 
communities, you see the impediments and you’re aware of the 
opportunities. And small companies often look to you — not 
government — for information about business opportunities abroad. 


So we need to co-ordinate better. Because, as governments 
continue to downsize and redefine their roles, it will be more 
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important than ever for trade associations to work more closely 
with out trade commissioners and our ambassadors abroad. 


We also have to recognize the competitive advantage associations 
like yours bring to Canada. The multicultural, multilingual, 
multiethnic reality of Canada is a huge trade asset. People trade 
with countries they feel most comfortable with, in languages they 
speak and in cultures they understand. That is one of Canada’s 
biggest advantages — no part of the world is alien to us. 


Therefore, a stronger reliance on our associations will better 
harness this great diversity and refortify the bridges that 
connect our two nations. 


I welcome your thoughts on how we can help small and medium-sized 
companies explore the opportunities that await them in Korea. 


So these are some of the building blocks of a stronger trade 
relationship between Korea and Canada: freer trade within APEC, 
making it easier to do business across borders, more Korean 
investment in Canada and strengthening trade associations like 
yours. 


I am convinced that by working together and combining our 
resources, we can dramatically increase the level of trade 
between our two countries. 


As I thought about the benefits of co-operative action, I was 
reminded of a trip I took some years ago to California. 


We had stopped to admire the giant sequoia trees that grow there. 
A park ranger pointed out that the sequoia actually has very 
shallow roots — just barely extending beneath the surface. 


One of the members of our group said that that was impossible — 
if roots don’t grow deep, strong winds will blow the trees over. 
But the ranger said that sequoia trees were different. They only 
grew in groves and their roots intertwined under the surface. 
When the strong winds came, they held each other up. 


there's a lesson there for all of us. By working together and 
combining our efforts, we can hold each other up through the 
harshest storms. 


In the years ahead, we can be sure that many challenging winds 
will blow across our trading relationship, but let us lock arms 
and get through them together. 


Thank you. 


? 
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It’s a pleasure to be here and to see some of the people I have 
been meeting individually since I became Minister for 
International Trade four months ago. 


Our meetings have been very useful for me. I have learned from 
you and I have heard clearly what you expect from the Government 
with respect to our role in promoting Canadian trade and 
investment. 


It’s a real pleasure to work with business people, because 
business people say what they mean. 


And what I have heard is that you want the federal Government to 
press on vigorously with improvements in our trade and investment 
promotion services. 


One trade promotion initiative that Iwill talk about ‘today-is 
the Prime Minister’s Team Canada missions. Since 1994, 

Mr. Chrétien has led three Team Canada missions to China, and 
South and Southeast Asia. This January, we are headed to Mexico, 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil. 


The Prime Minister has opened the doors to trade with this 
region. And we are pleased that Premier Bouchard and some of the 
other provincial premiers are taking advantage of these open 
doors by leading trade missions of their own to China this fall. 
We applaud these initiatives as they contribute to Canada’s trade 
development strategy. 


As an Asia Pacific nation, Canada is uniquely positioned to seize 
the opportunities that lie in this region. 


As part of an Asia Pacific nation, Quebec stands to benefit 
greatly from the economic growth that will occur in this area. 
Quebec has already benefited from the Team Canada trips to Asia, 
capturing one quarter of all the Team Canada contracts signed, 
which will in turn create thousands of jobs for Quebecers. The 
business community recognizes this — on the last Team Canada 
mission, 115 of the 350 participants came from Quebec. 


The business community wants their government to act in other 
areas as well. 


You want government to streamline their services and make them 
more accessible. ; 


You want to be consulted regularly so you can tell us: 


° whether we’re providing the right services; 
° whether we should stop doing some things and start others; 
ad and whether we’re providing you with the right information — 


when you need it. 
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You want to eliminate confusion in gaining access to our programs 
and services. 


You want one-stop shopping, where you can be referred immediately 
to the service you need. 


You want government departments to speak with one voice, and you 
want all levels of government to work co-operatively in their 
promotion of our trade interests; without bickering over 
WuLLavcelons. 


Just as our Team Canada missions abroad have been built on close 
federal-provincial-private sector co-operation, we have to 
establish a similarly strong trade team at home. 


We have forged strong links between government departments, 
maximizing the use of our expertise, our data banks, our 
programs. 


We are building bridges to the private sector, assessing your 
needs and matching them with targeted services. In fact, we have 
put in place the wiring for the best trade network in the world. 
Our ultimate objective is: to become the world’s foremost trading 
nation. 


I’ve been listening to your advice and today I want to inform you 
about several new steps that I intend to take now to enhance and 
build upon our trade network in line with this Government’s Red 
Book mandate. 


I want to stress that these steps are consistent with the 
Government’s Throne Speech commitment to build on the success we 
have had with Team Canada to date. 


As the Throne Speech said: 


Team Canada trade missions have successfully generated 
new opportunities for Canadian businesses and have 
illustrated what we can accomplish when the government 
and the private sector collaborate. The Government will 
build on that success with a focussed strategy, 
developed in consultation with industry, to improve our 
international economic performance by expanding 
Canada’s trade base. 


The steps I am announcing now are part of that strategy. 


First, we will call our trade services network — this co- 
operative venture of federal departments, provinces, 
municipalities, educational institutions and you, the private 
sector — "Team Canada Inc." 
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Team Canada Inc is a name that truly reflects the co-operative 
and consultative manner in which it has been developed. It 
reflects, as well, the continual commitment to involvement of all 
the partners. And like all networks it is designed for expansion 
and adaptation to new circumstances. 


By creating this identity we will capture the Team Canada spirit, 
which has so successfully animated the Prime Minister’s trade 
missions abroad, involving provincial premiers, municipalities, 
large and small businesses and universities: in short all the 
Team Canada partners. This spirit will energize our vision for a 
highly efficient, results-oriented trade promotion network for 
all Canadians. 


This network recognizes that we must apply the success of Team 
Canada on home ice as well. It will demonstrate that Canadians 
are effective when they mobilize their resources and work 
together from coast to coast. 


Second, I am establishing a senior business advisory group, the 
Team Canada Inc Advisory Board, to provide strategic advice on 
what directions we should take together in the future. 


The board will directly advise me and my colleagues on all 
elements of trade promotion, policy and investment. It will be 
chaired by Red Wilson, who you all know is CEO and chairman of 
the board of BCE, and who has provided invaluable recommendations 
to the government on trade promotion services in the past. 


The board will replace the International Trade Advisory Committee 
[ITAC] which has given guidance to the government on 
international trade agreements and other policy issues over the 
years. It will be smaller than ITAC, with the aim of providing 
counsel more ‘quickly, but.itcwill also be teprésentative of. the 
full cross-section of Canadian trade interests. 


The new board will continue to provide advice on trade policy, 
but the vital role of trade promotion and investment will be 
incorporated in its deliberations. This reflects our view that it 
is not only important to get world trade rules right, but to 
position our companies to take advantage of the openings those 
rules offer. 


As you know, the Red Book calls for the establishment of a trade 
promotion agency. In line with this objective, we will be asking 
the board to provide advice on how to continue to improve 
business development services to Canadians. 


Third, my Department will re-deploy its resources to give greater 
weight to our trade promotion efforts in fast-growing markets in 
Asia and Latin America, as well as exploiting new opportunities 


in Europe and the United States. 
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I have decided to increase the number of trade commissioners in 
these markets by more than 30 per cent over the next five years 
by moving more officers out of headquarters and into the field. 


About half of our professional trade staff are currently working 
in Canada. Our objective is to assign ten additional trade 
commissioners abroad each year and to have 70 per cent of our 
staff in international markets by 2006. 


Our ambassadors and trade commissioners have told me that they 
can be more effective in helping Canadian companies overseas when 
the companies are well prepared. 


I am encouraging you, therefore, to use the services offered by 
Team Canada Inc across the country to prepare yourself well for 
the demands of the global marketplace. 


I am confident that this network approach, calling on the 
resources of all our Team Canada Inc partners, will work, because 
we have experience already, upon which we can build. 


For example two years ago we undertook an initiative jointly with 
Agriculture and Agri-Food Canada to establish the Agri-Food Trade 
Service [ATS], a comprehensive network of federal services from 
the regions to the posts abroad. The ATS has been fully embraced 
by the agri-food sector, and has been instrumental in helping the 
industry achieve its goal of $20 billion worth of exports by the 
year 2000 ahead of schedule. 


And as we step up our efforts to further penetrate priority and 
emerging markets, the expertise and market intelligence that 
trade commissioners provide will become increasingly valuable and 
sought after by Canadian firms. And their services will be better 
targeted at helping export-ready companies make new foreign 
deals. 


Fourth, my department will ensure that, by the new year, you will 
have an improved«single pointcof :contact sto.connect! yow to “ali 
our trade services. 


You are already aware of the 1-888 phone number that connects you 
with Industry Canada’s Business Service Centres. This service 
will be enhanced by the new year to put you in- touch more rapidly 
with the right Team Canada Inc partner — either at my 
department’s headquarters in Ottawa or at our International Trade 
Centres across the country — to respond specifically to your 
needs. 


This will build on ExportSource, the service that my cabinet 
colleagues, Ministers Manley and Vanclief, and I launched two 
weeks ago. ExportSource is a new Internet site that provides 
comprehensive information on all our export services at the click 
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of a button. And my colleagues and I are working on linking up 
the other federal departments — 16 in all — who have trade- 
related responsibilities. 


So it’s not up to you to figure out who in Team Canada Inc you 
should be calling. You can find out by going to ExportSource. We 
believe it’s better to deal online with government than to wait 
in line for government. ExportSource is on display here at the 
conference at the Team Canada booth and I invite you to see for 
yourself what it can do. 


Fifth, my Department is establishing a new unit specifically 
devoted to serving the export needs of small and medium-sized 
enterprises [SMEs]. 


The unit will concentrate on the special needs of SMEs in export 
markets. It will be a champion for SMEs within the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade and will work with 
Similar units in other departments and agencies to ensure that 
all trade promotion services are adapted to the needs of small 
and medium-sized business. 


The unit wil play an important role in our efforts to increase 
the number of new exporters. 


And it will be conscious as well, of the special requirements of 
women, aboriginal and young entrepreneurs. 


It will also explore ways to work with multicultural business 
people and others in the community to harness Canadians’ 
knowledge of other cultures and languages to tap into trade and 
investment markets. 


The unit will build on the work being done by trade associations 
and Chambers of Commerce as well as you, in the Alliance. 


It will be headed by Joanna Townsend, who has had years of 
experience in the international trade realm in the private 
sector, and — you will also know — as chair of the business and 
professional services SAGIT. 


Finally, the three core federal departments working in Team 
Canada Inc will be preparing an integrated, results-oriented 
business plan for trade and investment promotion which will be 
presented to Treasury Board. 


This plan will outline in clear terms exactly what resources Team 
Canada Inc will be dedicating to achieving clearly defined export 
and trade promotion goals. I think it will show you that we 


really mean business. 
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My federal colleagues and I will continue to work as a team to 
ensure that we have a fully integrated international business 
development plan. I will be reporting annually to Parliament on 
the results we have achieved. 


So, you see, these measures are our response to what I have heard 
from business across the country, as well as from our officials 
in Canada and abroad. And these measures are just the start. 


As I noted, earlier I will be receiving the views of the advisory 
board on the trade promotion agency. 


In close consultation with you, my colleagues and the advisory 
board, I will be working to continue to make changes and 
improvements that better meet your requirements and which best 
promote Canada’s trade and investment interests at home and 
abroad. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I'm always happy to receive good news. This report is very good 
news for us all. 


Canada is a winner. That is something we all know in our hearts, 
but the KPMG report has proven that sentiment with clear-headed 
analysis and rigorous, bottom-line calculations: It shows” just 
how commanding our lead is in the race for job-creating business 
investment dollars. 


I want to recognize KPMG for their hard work, and I want to thank 
the Royal Bank of Canada, Ontario Hydro and the Atlantic Canada 
Opportunities Agency for joining us in sponsoring this important 
study. 


The results are categorical — Canada has the lowest business 
start-up costs among the leading European and North American 
economies. Any business person thinking about expansion and 
concerned about profitability has to take a serious look at what 
Canada has to offer an investor. We now have the numbers and they 
cannot be overlooked. 


And make no mistake — those business investment dollars are 
critical. for theifutire Prosperity) ef Canad@anset: Each $i billien 
in new investment in this country amounts to 45 000 jobs over 
five years. 


Most Canadians know that we are winning on the trade front. 
Canadian exports are up more than 45 per cent in just four years. 
And they understand the importance of those exports to Canadian 
jobs. 


But we have not done as well on the other side of the 
international business equation — that of attracting job-creating 
investment. In an increasingly globalized economy, long-term 
prosperity is as dependent on winning the investment war as it is 
on being out front in the trade race. 


The Government of Canada is committed to leading the effort to 
get the message out to investors. The message we have to deliver, 
ladies and gentlemen, should find a ready audience. 


Aftersall, ‘the mark Gf a good investor is to seek out 
opportunities that are undervalued. As this report demonstrates, 
a business that chooses to expand internationally in any location 
but Canada has undervalued what this country has to offer. 


Some of the savviest European investors have already compared 
Canada to the rest of the world and come to the conclusion that 
Canada is the best in the world. 


Stora Group of Sweden, Pasteur Mérieux Connaught of France and 
Swedish giant L.M. Ericsson, to name only three companies based 
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in Europe, have recently committed to invest more than $1 billion 
in Canadian operations. 


But Canada is still an undiscovered bargain for far too many 
European and APEC [Asia-Pacific Economic Co-operation forum] 
decision makers. We have a powerful message to deliver about 
Canada's attractiveness as the most cost-competitive base for 
companies expanding their operations abroad, especially into the 
NAFTA market. 


Effective economic management by the current government allows us 
to offer potential investors an unbeatable combination of low 
interest rates, minimal inflation, shrinking deficits and 
forecasts for strong economic growth. And the KPMG study is just 
more good news for business investment in Canada. 


The message that I will be taking to business decision makers 
around the world could not be more positive. Canada has, in 
effect, become a global brand name for quality and low cost in 
international business. It's a message that I hope all Canadian 
business people will repeat within Canada and abroad. 


Let me highlight for you how this new study will help me make the 
winning case for our country with potential investors. 


The KPMG study evaluates a number of key business costs that 
almost every new enterprise must consider. Canada comes out at or 
very near the top in all categories of start-up and operations 
costs such as: 


° ingtiaiscapital’ costsye uncluding) land Sequisitwon and 
building construction; 

° annual labour costs, including wages, statutory benefits, 
employer-sponsored benefits and labour; 

° electricity costs; 

° transportation costs; and 

° telecommunication costs. 


Lower start-up costs mean that Canadian businesses can offer 
overall lower labour costs than the United States and most 
European locations, that interest costs offer a significant 
Canadian advantage, and that our research and development 
incentives make Canada a winner in this increasingly critical 
area of modern business success. 


And let me draw special attention to a bit of cost analysis that 
will blow one myth about doing business in our country clearly 
and cleanly out of the water — taxation. Along with Sweden, 
Canada offers the lowest overall corporate tax burden. 


It seems counter-intuitive to many business people that Canada 
and Sweden have the lowest corporate tax burdens, but it is the 
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kind of myth about doing business in our country that makes some 
investors wary, and so it has to be exposed and put behind us’. 


When you combine the effects of all these cost elements, Canada 
ranks number one. We have a slight edge on Sweden (1.7 per cent), 
but a substantial lead over the United States (5.4 per cent)—a 
critical advantage when we're selling Canada to investors in 
Europe and the APEC nations who want a North American base to 
expand their manufacturing operations into the NAFTA market. 


To take a stark example from the KPMG study — a European business 
setting up a typical 100-worker plant in Canada will save, on 
average,” nearly USS1 mitdlion annually, -overreirspmilar ys te aim the 
United States, on sales exceeding $10 million. 


This is a message that sells! 


That winning overall performance for Canada is consistent across 
a wide’ pange> cf industries ..-In fact, rinualleserghtandustrial 
sectors reviewed by the study, Canada leads the field. 


In all sectors our cost advantage is substantrabs Ima few, such 
as software manufacturing, our edge is phenomenal. In fact, our 
average advantage over the United States is nearly 10 per cent, 
and we're ahead of the most expensive European location by almost 
16 pemicent. 


Happily, our winning advantage is most impressive in industries 
requiring high levels of knowledge and advanced technological 
Capacity. These are precisely the sectors where we most want to 
be able to demonstrate to foreign investors that Canada is 
competitive globally. The KPMG study gives us the resources to do 
thats. 


But that knowledge has to be turned into investor dollars in 
local Canadian economies. And that takes hard work. 


The time for modesty is past. Canada offers an investment 
environment second to none, and now we can prove it. Canada's 
economic house is in order, and this study demonstrates that 
future investment will find a profitable home in Canada. 


Over the last four years, the world has come to understand that 
Canada consistently leads all other nations on the United Nations 
Human Development Index. Now add to that message a new reality — 
not only is Canada the best country in the world in which to 
live, Canada is also the best country in which to invest. 


Truly, Canada is number one. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Deputy Prime Minister Serov, 

Minister Orlov, 

Ambassador Belonogov, 

Ambassador Leahy, 

Members of the Russian delegation, ladies and gentlemen: 


Our bilateral IEC [Intergovernmental Economic Commission] is 
about business, and this year there is a great deal to talk 
about. 


It is a pleasure to see such an unprecedented level of corporate 
and government interest in bringing Canada-Russia trade and 
investment up to their enormous potential. 


As this year’s IEC opens, Russia’s Soviet economic legacy is 
slipping faster than ever before into the past, as Russia 
continues to take the hard steps necessary to put its market 
economy on a firm basis. 


When Prime Ministers Chrétien and Chernomyrdin launched our IEC 
two years ago here in Ottawa, the story in Russia and about 
Russia was still political. Was reform succeeding or faltering? 
Would the next parliament look forward or backward? Who would be. 
president, and who would govern? 


That story has since been completed, and this year has yielded to 
an altogether different story, an economic story. The Russian 
economy is now on the global scene, not only as a burgeoning 
emerging market, but also as an investor and an investment 
destination to be reckoned with. 


At home, the Russian government has put in place a liberalizing 
economic system marked by competition, restructuring and 
consistent reformist signals from policy makers. The consumer has. 
more choice and the entrepreneur more room to manoeuvre than ever 
before. Real income in many regions is already on the rise. 


On the international scene, Russia has taken an open, forthright 
and responsible attitude. It has joined the Paris Club and is 
making strides toward WTO [World Trade Organization] membership. 
It is a valued partner in the Summit of the Eight, and a future 
colleague in other key forums. This progress is taking Canadian 
technology, capital investment, and goods and services across the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic Oceans in growing quantities. Canada 
and the world want to be part of the New Russia. 


The past year has been one of substantial bilateral 
accomplishment. The ratification of our Double Taxation Agreement 
is a welcome achievement. After years of moderate activity on 
Russia, the Export Development Corporation (EDC) has made larger 
than ever commitments in financing Canadian exports to Russia, 
and Russia is climbing through the ranks of our exporters’ 
PrLlerrey countries, 
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The Russian-Canadian Financial Forum held over the past two days 
in Montreal has brought Russia’s dynamic banking sector to Canada 
en masse for the first time. It has captured the attention of our 
financial and business communities. We know that this year’s 
staggering performance by Moscow’s stock market is only the 
beginning. 


Paris Club membership is a symbol of Russia’s financial revival, 
and Monday’s London Club debt rescheduling helps close a chapter 
in Russia’s financial transformation. President Yeltsin’s 
announcement that current IMF [International Monetary Fund] loans 
will be Russia’s last bespeaks a new confidence that economic 
turnaround is under way, and that Russia will soon be financing 
its own inward investment boom. 


There is no more important initiative driving Russian integration 
into the global trading community than its decision to join the 
WlOstisisvas point of pride for tussthat’Canada,va ‘charter member 
in the club of trade liberalizers, is assisting in Russia’s 
preparations for membership. We are committed to being a loyal 
partner for Russia in its efforts to achieve WTO membership. 


Each one of these international events is by itself cause for 
optimism. Together they represent a strategy that will position 
the Russian economy for growth and competitive success in the 
next millennium. 


The work is far from over. The Russian economy is not yet 
operating within the legal and fiscal frameworks that will 
sustain a high-growth future. Our companies are experiencing 
difficulties symptomatic of institutional overhauls that are 
incomplete. It is not enough simply to pass laws and announce 
regulations. There must be transparency and consistency in 
implementation. Courts and prosecutors need the status and the 
clout to be independent. 


The greatest competition Russia faces is for foreign investment. 
Such investments were formative for Canada. They continue to play 
a critical role in keeping our economy competitive. But 
investment capital is a "globally traded" commodity for which all 
nations must compete. 


Russia has already done well in the quest for portfolio 
investment. But to win the big prize — direct investment in 
infrastructure and production — the focus will have to remain on 
education and training; a consistent regulatory and tax . 
framework; a clear decision-making and approval process; cohesion 
between and within federal and regional authorities; a 
responsible fiscal policy; a careful monetary policy; and an 
open, competitive economy where new ideas, better processes and 
better quality are keys to success. 
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Canada is involved on all these fronts. We are regearing our 
training initiatives toward Russia’s goal of educating a new 
generation of private sector managers to meet global challenges. 
We are also involved with technical questions from veterinary 
standards to construction practices, from farm radio networks to 
Arctic ice monitoring. Above all, our managers and professionals 
are entering the Russian market, and shaping the business 
environment around them. All of this is evidence that we are 
serious about our investment, and that we are in Russia for the 
Longitnauike 


Many Russian sectors have already taken up these challenges, and 
the explosive recent growth in Russian exports is there to prove 
it. Canada is not so much interested in Russia’s lead sectors 
today, but in the areas where we have the best long-term 
potential. 


Our current -IBC“working groups are ingareas/of ‘curréentsstrength- 
Construction, agriculture and energy are allunatural areaszfor 
Canada-Russia alliance, areas where we have always had to face 
the same elements and the same constraints. 


The new areas this year have just as much to do with geography. 
In aerospace, Russia has had the largest aircraft manufacturing 
and civil aviation systems in the world for decades. Canada has 
one of the world’s fastest-growing aerospace sectors, and our 
companies have found natural niches in parts of the Russian 
market where it lacks capacity. Our long-term goal is to be a 
strategic partner for Russia in aerospace, and the work now under 
way between us on aircraft, aeronautics, flight simulation, 
helicoptersvandispaceslaunehessi1erall Ipantaenethis: 


Similarly in telecommunications. Canada’s leading players have 
products that are already selling well in Russia, and we 
recognize your potential in research, satellite technology and 
other areas. The larger story is that we can conquer new markets 
together, with the fibre optics and other tools we have used to 
make geography a lighter burden. 


I am delighted Industry Canada has taken the lead in bringing our 
two countries’ companies together in these cutting-edge sectors, 
where ‘there is so much potential. 


Science and technology is another area that deserves our 
attention and our efforts. You would all be surprised to know how 
many dozen Canadian and Russian government agencies already have 
ties in this area. Private sector links are now multiplying as 
well. Our object should be to make these alliances work for 
business. Russian science has unique credentials, as Canadian 
geologists, aerospace researchers, medical researchers and many 
others know. I strongly support our bilateral initiative to 
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undertake a compatibility study, which will map out the way 
ahead. 


The resource sector is the greatest repository of potential 
between us, and the one that needs the most attention. Within our 
IEC, and within the economic relationship overall, the resource 
sector is the one we have so far done the least to structure and 
to harness to our overall goals. 


As you know, our oil and gas sector has had successes in Russia: 
it has had at least as many setbacks. Mining, forestry and 
environmental services hold great potential, but some serious 
impasses have blocked our progress. 


The legislative framework for production-sharing agreements is a 
key pivot. Here we would strongly urge Russia to select a wide 
variety of oil, gas and mineral deposits for exploration and 
development; to establish transparent rules of bidding; and to 
organize international tenders. The best technologies and 
companies will yield the highest revenues for government, both 
leveraged from a competitive bid process and over the long term. 
Equally important, the country will have the advantage of seeing 
its mineral resources developed in an environmentally responsible 
way, and with significant technology transfer to local Russian 
corporate partners. Canada at least is committed to making this 
sort of partnership work. 


If we can commit to these strategic goals, I think we can look 
forward to new working groups in the sectors that will underpin 
our future relations. Without engaging these sectors, we will be 
hard-pressed to make goods and services, capital and technology 
really move between us. 


Our countries would seem to be a perfect fit in natural 
resources. Canada has one of the world’s largest and most 
competitive mining sectors, with vast international experience. 
Russian geology and Russian potential are probably unparalleled 
in the world. Once the business framework is sound, our financial 
markets can generate the capital necessary to launch a new era in 
mining development in Russia. 


We can do as much, and perhaps even more, in forestry. The 
presence here today of Mr. Serov’s colleague, Russian Minister of 
Natural Resources Viktor Orlov, is a sign that we should not let 
these opportunities go unseized any longer. 


There is also work to do to make the natural connections between 
us in power generation and transmission. Our ambassador recently 
met with United Energy Systems, the Russian national electricity 
company, and by some measures the largest utility in the world. 
Canadian companies can help retool the Russian power sector. We 
are a potential Russian partner in high-voltage direct-current 
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transmission from Irkutsk to China, and Russia as an energy 
exporter — like Canada — has a real interest in becoming 
"interconnected" with neighbouring markets, and the world. 


Building, on,solidi foundations, our: next. efforts: belong to 
aerospace, telecommunications, mining and all other sectors of 
promise. I look forward to your proposals, to our discussions and 
to your advice. 


I spoke earlier of positive developments in the Russian business 
climate. After years of exploring new markets in Asia and Latin 
America, Canadian companies are now picking up the trail to 
Moscow and the other 88 Subjects of the Russian Federation. More 
and more quality Canadian enterprises are taking a serious look 
at business opportunities in Russia. 


This new interest is apparent in the Financial Forum, in the 
launch of the Canada-Russia Business Forum in Toronto last week, 
and in the strengthening of the Canadian Business Association in 
Russia, the Canada-Eurasia Energy and Industry Alliance in 
Alberta and our Western Canadian links with the Russian Far East . 
anciNorth’. 


Mr, Serov our work; planus quiteyiull and) icurntameisnust quate 
limited. We should aim to use this opportunity to bring to our 
respective business communities the relevant, accurate business 
information that will allow them to press ahead with their 
projects. 


Business people require stability, transparency and 
predictability in a legislative and fiscal framework. They also 
need a strategic sense of where Russia and Canada see their 
greatest potential, and of what governments are prepared to do to 
nloecits ti. 


Let’s take advantage of the momentum in your reforms, and the 
interest in our business communities. Let’s use the session 
before us to show that our future as business partners is still 
only just beginning. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen: 


There are pressures on Canadians to look at the world through 
parochial eyes. 


When you are located as close as we are to the United States — the 
pountry the rest ofthe world tends to focus on» given’ its political 
and economic might and its ubiquitous entertainment industry — it is 


sometimes difficult to look beyond and realize that there is a lot 
more out there. Just past Texas and a tad beyond Hawaii 


Parochial Doesn’t Work Here 


Prettruthsis»that Canadians cannot afford to bexeparochialw it ds'ain 
our interests to look outward as it is in the interests of those who 
Beetless prosperous. Much of our» personal security,<and our»mational 
security, depends upon what happens elsewhere. A great deal of our 
economic well-being depends upon what happens elsewhere — evidently 
no other nation in the world depends more on foreign trade to create 
jobs and prosperity. Approximately 40 per cent of our GDP [gross 
domestic product] today consists of exports of goods and services — 
that’s millions of Canadian jobs. 


Think about a country that features some of the most remote and 
lightly populated land in the world. Then think of some of those 
pristine places rapidly turning into repositories for pollutants — 
some of which have been spewed into the air by us and some by others. 


Think about a country within the confines of a world with immense 
military, economic and population pressures. Can that country afford 
to stick its head in the sand and pretend that all those massive 
migratory pressures are never going to show up on our doorstep? 


Canada’s Foreign Policy 


I am speaking, of course, of Canada. And I am saying that foreign 
policy is of real concern to Canadians. As you know, Canada’s foreign 
policy is based on the three pillars of national prosperity, national 
Becurity, and the projection abroad of our values and culture. I am 
Broud to be associated with it. If you look behind this convention, 
Seat. -UN. vote); this protocol, and: thatvwinitiatave, wd .think your wild 
Sand a rather firm set of Canadian values that, serve us well.at) home 
and abroad. 


They are a mix of idealism and practicality, based on the concept 
that you aren’t likely to achieve practical results if there isn’t 
some degree of idealism to your approach. Idealism is usually caught 
up in some kind of quest to make things better for people. 


What Can Canadians Contribute? 


My job is to promote Canadian interests generally in the areas for 
which I am responsible — Latin America and Africa. Trade has become 
an ever-growing focus at the department, as you might expect with the 
world economy opening up so much over the past decade. It goes 
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without saying that we at the Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade have an obligation to do everything we can to 
enhance the opportunities for Canadian-based entrepreneurs to operate 
abroad,- andlito: attract Sinvestment to ‘Canada “that twa Picreave Viobs 
here. Only last weekend, I met a Brazilian now landed in Canada who 
exports Canadian madevanti=theft devices’ to 15 ‘ear dealers *in = Riowe 
friend in southeast Edmonton publishes books there, which he sells on 
the Internet to Asians, Europeans and Latin Americans. 


But what else can we do to help create the kind of world that is 
likely to value the kind of society that Canadians have put together 
— rather than threaten it? 


An Independent Voice 


Since 1989, we have moved from a bipolar world to one in which one 
superpower dominates the international scene. By necessity — but also 
through shared values — the United States is to many Canadians our 
best international friend. 


Most Canadians appreciate the role which the United States plays in. 
intervening in difficult situations around the world. And we all 
celebrate the end of the Cold War, which fuelled so many conflicts in 
so many places between 1945 and 1989. 


The current unipolar world obviously doesn’t come problem free. If 
medium- and small-sized states do nothing more than acquiesce to one 
country’s leadership, then whatever brand of thinking prevails in 
that country atvany given time will also prevail internationally 


That isn’t humanity’s way, and it certainly isn’t the American way. 
We can’t abdicate our responsibilities, and it isn’t in’ any Canadiang® 
interest that we do so. Thankfully, we have not. We have worked hard 
in many forums — including the G-7 — to make our influence felt. 


We work in partnership with the United States on most important 
issues because the two countries share a lot of values. But we 
Canadians must speak up — as we have in the past — when we have 
something different to say. That is the very essence of democracy. 
And democracy is what we are counting on to help bring 
self-determination and relative prosperity to billions of people 
around the world. 


Appointment to the Department of Foreign Affairs and International 
Trade 


If I may enter a personal note here, the two passions to which I have 
just referred — a determination to maintain an independent voice, bue 
a complementary one to play a role as part Of a team) that can doe 
things to make the world a better place — these are two things that 
have sustained me in political life. 
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There have: been times when I stood alone. I had to; because I 
believed in what I was saying; and wasn’t about to swallow 
convictions. 


Now I am a proud member of the Government of Canada — part of a great 
team. My appointment by Prime Minister Jean Chrétien as Secretary of 
State for Latin America and Africa was a great honour. I think it 
shows that people who aren’t always yes men — or yes women — can 
command respect on both the national and the international scene, and 
that is what Canada aspires to. 


Latin America and Africa 


Latin American, Caribbean and African countries have made it clear to 
io, teat it. as important to have-us)a@round,! often because» Canada 
doesn’t always feel compelled to say yes. 


Pataca’ scemergence as a stable; prosperous continent is) important to 
every other continent in the world. The Canadian bond with Africa has 
continued to build since the days of John Diefenbaker and Mike 
Pearson. Both leaders saw what Africa means to the world and is 
Bapabile-of contributing. I am an Airicaroptimist . 


The end of apartheid in South Africa and the spread of democracy in 
many other African countries gives the world increasing hope that 
Africa’s potential will be realized. We Canadians must continue to 
lend assistance. 


As for Latin America, I can remember when it was a peripheral, 
far-away place for most Canadians. 


How things have changed! Canada and Latin America have recognized 
each other’s political and economic importance within the hemisphere. 
In the 1990s, Canada has clearly become, finally, a nation of the 
Americas. The other big change is democratization. Suddenly the whole 
western hemisphere is home. 


Canada’s decision to occupy its long-vacant chair at the Organization 
of American States [OAS] and our new free trade agreement with Chile 
Beeetwo indicators that this is going to be an increasingly 
Meaningful relationship in the 21st century. Through the OAS, the 
Summit of the Americas, the NAFTA [North American Free Trade 
Agreement], and the FTAA [Free Trade Area of the Americas] process, 
Latin American and the Caribbean are beginning to take their rightful 
place in the Canadian public eye. 


Prime Minister Chrétien and Foreign Affairs Minister Axworthy have 
made it clear through recent visits that they consider Central and 
Latin American a Canadian priority. Much can be gained by better 
bonding the northern and southern extremities of this hemisphere. 
There is strength in regional unity, and that strength should be as 
balanced as we can make it in the circumstances. 
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Between January 11 and 23, Prime-Minister Chrétien; along with 
provincial and territorial leaders, will lead a Team Canada mission 
to Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Chile. Team Canada missions are an 
important component of Canada’s international business development 
efforts. VExperts-arervital, tothe Canadian ‘economymevery) Simba liven 
im, exports ereates orististains 11/000 jobsyin Canadatwihe mission te 
Latin’ America’ will mend a strong signal .to prospective partners an 
the region that Canada is committed to doing business with them. 


A Recent Visit to Chile and Bolivia 


Recently, I had an opportunity to see just how useful a hemispheric 


role Canadians are capable of playing. When I visited Santiago — the 
Capi tel) of vayicountuy that: in. a very, shortmt imeshas:become: an 
important trading partner for Canada: — 1 was) presented with’? clear 


evidence of how a very good business deal for Canadians can dovetail 
with, amprovedslaving ‘conditions»sfor tall Ghideans: 


Smog is a huge concern in Santiago and the problem is heightening 
because of the high terrain surrounding the city. The week before my 
Visit “6o hile, ubhe: great tenor Pavarotta hadseabled cfiharconcert 
because vocal chords don’t respond well to heavy levels of pollution. 


I swallowed my share of smog, and I listened to local health 
authorities express their fears about the long- and short-term health 
dangers it presents to Chileans. I also got a chance to attend the 
opening of the GasAndes Project headed by Nova Corp., and to rejoice 
in the fact that Canadian technology, Canadian management expertise, 
and Canadian’ governmental assistance is=geing to: helpwmake: things 
better — perhaps to the point that Pavarotti will) eventually ‘show wee 
T hope he wears a Canadian flag crossed with a Chilean flag on his 
T-shirt when he sings. 


I also visited Bolivia. The bad news is that I saw a people that for 
too long have suffered from endemic poverty. The good news is that I 
was able to witness the beginning of a turnaround that is creating 
major investor interest, and that is also beginning to provide tools 
— such as microcredit and a government pension fund — to give all 
Bolivians a chance to make something more of their lives. 


Bolivians, of course, are creating their own destiny, but Canada is 
going to play at least something of a supportive role in that 
turnaround. 


Visit to Uganda, Rwanda and Kenya 


Recently, I have visited Uganda, Rwanda and Kenya and have seen for 
myself that Africa is changing and our stereotypes are obsolete. In 
Kampala, I learned that fully 2000 companies have located operations 
in Uganda in recent years. Similarly, in Rwanda, close observers say 
that there has been real economic progress for some — certainly not 
all — since the catastrophe of 1994, and that the government in 
office is genuinely seeking reconciliation among its constituent 
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communities. In Kenya, despite large problems there appears to have 
been a national stepping back from the abyss recently. Our delegation 
arrived shortly after a multi-party committee of Members of 
Parliament had agreed on a comprehensive package of reforms, which 
now appears to be on its way to enactment in full before the 
election, which must be held in this calendar year. In short, there 
Mee Dasis for’ optimism in all three nations. 


Those are positive stories. Canada’s relations with those countries 
have helped bring about positive changes. 


I would argue that Canada’s foreign policy in the 1990s has not only 
Been for the most part intelligent. It isi has’ often been exciting, 
particularly in recent years. 


Landmines 
Let’s look at Canada’s campaign to ban anti-personnel landmines. It 


is perhaps the most obvious example of this country taking a lead on 
an issue that could have been ignored because: 


fave eLtvwasn"t popular wun military circles: cand 
(b) it does not personally concern many important people around 
the world. 


Important people don’t spend a lot 
down bush paths that are likely to 
moment. Millions of poor civilians 


no seem important aissue: It tells 
There are an estimated one hundred 
the world, 


of time walking through fields and 
explode under them at any given 
do. 


ordinary people that they matter. 
million land mines lurking around 


Waiting to blow children to bits =“for no other reason 


than that these kids took one false step on land that should sustain 


them. 


So, as you know, Canada has played 


a Significant role in the 


Mrass-roots activism that should lead us — must lead us — to a 


meaningful international accord on 
mines. 


In early December, 
treaty toward this end in Ottawa, 
to be known as the 


The United States hasn’t come on board yet. 


"Ottawa Process. 


the banning of anti-personnel 


more than 90 countries are expected to sign a 
as one more step in what has become 


" Canadians should be proud. 


This is a shame — 


particularly given the role that the U.S.-based Nobel Prize-winning 


International Campaign to Ban Land 
issue since 1992. 


Mines has played in driving this 


Again, this is why independent voices are so important on the current 


international scene. 


Human Security 


The fight to obliterate anti-personnel landmines is just one 
component of Foreign Affairs Minister Lloyd Axworthy’s commitment to 
the concept of sustainable human security, which, as most of you 
know, he has twice advanced in formal presentations to the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


The concept recognizes that the ugly face of war has changed. It 
recognizes that, while people around the world are less often victims 
of nation-to-nation combat, they are increasingly coming under other 
types of, mone, complicated) — but equally-lethal-— assaults 


Canada’s decision to play a major part in defeating Naziism during 
the Second World War involved a clear-cut decision to declare war and 
send troops. In the 1990s, waging war against tyranny and injustice 
can be more complicated. 


Think of these threats to world security and well-being: 
e the needs of more than a billion people living in poverty; 


° clean water shortages, the leading cause of death in the 
developing world; 


° attacks on the human rights of individuals and groups within 
their own societies; 


e terrorism and international crime; 


e denigration of the lives and livelihoods of people everywhere 
through adepletuonser pol lutsien wot natural resources. 


These are ominous and ever-encroaching enemies. They don’t all fit 
into the old categories deemed to threaten world order. We need to 
find ways to combat them. 


We can’t just keep cranking up the fire trucks every time the flames 
appear. We need to find ways of pre-empting these problems. That is 
why Canada wants the United Nations and other international agencies 
to ery to come to grips with the concept of: sustainable, human 
security. We are proud of our role as international peacekeepers, but 


we need to start developing new tools as well, to respond to new 
challenges. 


Human Rights 


There may have been a time when the entire populations of countries 
could be blindfolded to the benefits of living freely, but those days 
are disappearing. Communications are too pervasive. People don’t want 
to live in national prisons, and sooner or later they are going to 
find ways of breaking free. 
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Where Canada has made a niche for itself in the area of human rights 
is in supporting change from within. This approach is evolutionary, 
not coercive. Even if we wanted to force change, we have to face the 
fact that Canada simply does not have the economic leverage or the 
international clout to do so. We can, however, work from within to 
support NGOs [non-governmental organizations] and develop a space in 
which civil society can grow. 


Support for human rights improvements can take different avenues. In 
countries that are prepared to engage with us on even a limited 
scale, such as Cuba, we will work for evolutionary change. For 
Fecimes that are unwilling to enter into any sort of dialogue or 
exchange whatsoever, such as Burma or Nigeria, we work for broader 
international action to press those regimes to change their ways. 


Next year we will celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Canada will do its utmost during the 
year to convince governments everywhere that the suppression of human 
Fights can only lead to the kind of bitterness that creates political 
uprisings. Canada will be sponsoring a broad range of activities 
during the year, including a conference on the use of the Internet on 
behalf of human rights, development of a prototype annual report on 
the state of human rights worldwide, and an NGO conference that will 
analyze and evaluate the impact of the 1993 Vienna Declaration. 


We aren’t perfect. We even have work to do in our own backyard on 
issues of the environment and human rights — issues that are so 
important to us internationally. But while we are working on our own 
problems, we have to be working on the world’s problems too. Because, 
when the circle is closed, they are our problems too. 


Let me give the final word to Octavio Paz, the Mexican diplomat and 
poet. In his reflections on contemporary history, One Earth, Four or 
Five Worlds, Paz notes that all great nations have prudence, which he 
defines as wisdom and integrity, boldness and moderation, discernment 
and persistence in undertakings. The aim of our country both 
domestically and internationally should be this notion of prudence. 


Thank you. 
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Next year is the 50th anniversary of three events that have defined 
the past half-century: the drafting of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Berlin airlift and the establishment of the 
system of apartheid in South Africa. The Berlin wall has crumbled. 
Apartheid has been dismantled. But the Universal Declaration has 
grown in strength and stature over the past 50 years. 


me year 1998 marks: a turnifig point for ‘the: international 
protection of human rights — the end of the Cold War and the forces 
of globalization have both presented new opportunities and 
unleashed new risks to human rights. Forward progress depends on 
countries like Canada being able to adapt the tools they use to 
promote human rights in this changed international environment and 
to build on the legacy of the Universal Declaration. 


Today I want to talk to you about the reasons why human rights 
figure in Canada’s foreign policy. How the changing international 
environment has complicated our task. The link between our human 
rights policies and issues of peace and security, trade and 
development. And what uniquely Canadian contributions we can bring 
to the international protection of human rights. 


Why Human Rights in Canadian Foreign Policy? 


Respect for human rights, both internationally and within Canada, 
is crucial to government policy. Canada’s human rights policies are 
firmly anchored in values fundamental to Canadians. These values 
are reflected in our democratic institutions and practices, in 
federal and provincial human rights commissions, in the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms and in our traditions of peace, order and good 
government. 


And of course, they are integral to our foreign policy — in fact, 
in our international relations, human rights could be considered a 
"threshold issue." Human rights will be a consideration in any 
relationship we have, whatever its other aspects, from the moment 
we enter into that relationship. 


This is not pure altruism or idealism. A principle-centred foreign 
policy reflects Canadian values but also serves Canadian interests. 
With trade, travel and telecommunications linking countries more 
closely together than ever, each individual country has a growing 
stake in how other nations govern, or misgovern, their citizens. 
Mature democracies are less likely to go to war with each other, 
unleash waves of refugees, create environmental catastrophes, or 


engage in terrorism. 


Jobs and growth at home are increasingly dependent on trade and 
investment abroad. States that respect human rights and the rule of 
law are more likely to honour their commercial commitments. The 
health of the international economy is linked to issues of 
stability and security. All of this means that respect for human 
rights is an imperative of living in a global society. 


Z 
A Canadian Approach to Human Rights 


Our approach to international human rights is rooted in and 
reflects our approach to human rights at home. Canadians are deeply 
attached to democratic government that is transparent, accountable 
and participatory. They believe in the rule of law and in legal 
institutions to remedy injustice. There is a deep commitment to 
voluntarism-and. selt reliance, reflected inourwibrantercivil 
society. Canadians respect diversity and difference, tolerance and 
equality. They demand respect for the rights of women, Indigenous 
peoples and marginalized groups. There is a consensus that all 
parts of our society — public, private and non-profit — have a 
legitimate role to play in the promotion of Canadian values at home 
and abroad. These qualities mean that we have something uniquely 
Canadian to bring to the international community. This is the 
"value-added" that we bring to the world. 


We have never claimed to be the world’s conscience. But we have 
come to be regarded internationally, on the basis of our record, as 
a country motivated by conscience as well as by interest. 


Key is the fact that Canada does not expect other governments to 
respect standards to which it is not committed itself. As a 
Signatory to all the principal UN [United Nations] treaties on 
human rights, Canada regularly submits its human rights record to 
review by UN monitoring bodies. Our expressed commitment to tackle 
child poverty at home helps make credible our actions on children’s 
rights internationally. The same can be said for our international 
work on the rights of women, on freedom of expression and 
peacebuilding. 


We have also come to be regarded as a country others can trust. Our 
humanitarian assistance and development co-operation have helped us 
build partnerships with a great many countries. Our bilingual and 
multicultural heritage, geographic location on the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans, and memberships in regional and 


international organizations — la Francophonie, the Commonwealth, 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization], the OAS [Organization of 
American States] and others — standing with countries from every 


region of the world. 


Our record may give us international standing to speak and act on 
human rights issues, but we have to be realistic about the extent 
of our leverage. We are neither inclined nor able to dictate. 


Our policy has been guided above all by pragmatism: a principled 
pragmatism where we try to determine the concrete steps that will 
bring about positive and effective change in the country in 
question. 


The steps we take will necessarily vary from country to country — 
depending on the degree of willingness to engage with Canada on 
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human rights questions, our leverage with that country or in the 
region, the number and strength of indigenous human rights NGOs 
{non-governmental organizations], the capacity of the Country, to 
build judicial, legal and human rights infrastructure, and a range 
of other, complex factors. 


At times, the Government has been criticized for being inconsistent 
in its approach to different countries’ human rights records. But a 
coherent human rights policy does not require or even imply 
uniformity of treatment. It would be easy to take very public 
stands on every human rights abuse in every country, and it might 
bevvery popular in Canada to do so, but this would not, on its own, 
change much in the country concerned. The potential for effective 
action varies with each situation and each country. The key is to 
fand the right foreign policy toolssto fulfih that potentzal: 


The Changing International Environment 


But the choice of which foreign policy tools we use to promote 
‘respect for human rights has been greatly complicated in recent 
years. The forces of globalization and the end of the Cold War have 
created new opportunities for international human rights work, but 
they have also unleashed new risks. 


With globalization, people, ideas, goods and culture began to move 
across international borders at unprecedented rates. The concept of 
state sovereignty became more porous. It could no longer serve as 
an absolute barrier to international scrutiny of human rights 
abuses. 


This allowed the development of a range of mechanisms — treaty 
bodies and rapporteurs — to try to narrow the gap between the 
international human rights obligations of states and their actual 
practice. The Vienna World Conference on Human Rights in 1993 and 
the Fourth World Conference on Women in 1995 clearly affirmed the 
universality and interdependence of international human rights 
norms. We are approaching universal ratification of some 
international human rights treaties, for instance only two 
countries have yet to ratify the Convention on the Rights of the 


dela. 


All of this means that unlike the situation 50 years ago when the 
Universal Declaration was drafted, it is now clear that a state’s 
treatment of its own citizens is a legitimate concern of the 
international community. International standards and mechanisms 
have been agreed to by a critical mass of states from all regions 


of the globe. 


Next year is the 50th anniversary of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the five-year review of the Vienna Conference. 
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To help launch the 50th anniversary, Canada will be sponsoring a 
broad program of activities, including: 


e a conference on human rights and the Internet, to draw 
together work being done in many international forums on this 
issue, with a focus on strategies for using the Internet to 
increase respect of human rights; 


° development and publication of a-prototype annual report on 
the state of human rights worldwide, based on the findings of 
the UN’s independent human rights mechanisms; and 


° a conference reviewing the impact of the 1993 Vienna 
Declaration, to be held by Canadian non-governmental 
organizations as one of the many activities they are 
erganising in ‘support of the anniversary . 


On the eve of the 50th anniversary of the Universal Declaration, it 
could well seem that the world is in an ideal position to make a 
quantum leap forward on respect for human rights. 


But globalization and the end of the Cold War have also brought 
about new threats to human security. In the new international 
environment of innovation and rapid change, some individuals, 
groups and nations have done well, but many others have not — and 
the gap seems to be growing. The reaction of some of those who are 
not succeeding is to retreat to sometimes extreme values as a way 
of asserting their identity. Ironically, this risk is perhaps 
heightened by the trend in a number of countries away from 
authoritarian regimes towards democratic forms of government. 
Although the ultimate result should be a more peaceful 
international community made up of mature, stable democracies, the 
period of transition may be highly volatile. 


This has meant that, over the last decade, there has been a marked 
increase in the number of intra-state wars. Bloody confrontations 
in the Balkans, the Great Lakes region of Africa, Chechnya and 
elsewhere have dashed some of the hopes of the post-Cold War era. 
Genocide and ethnic cleansing have become an all too frequent 
occurrence in our age. 


This rise in intra-state conflicts, together with increasing 
economic disparities among regions and states, transboundary 
environmental pollutants, and transnational organized crime have 
profoundly changed the way we approach international diplomacy. 
First, we have come to realize that global problems require global 
solutions — they cannot be addressed by states acting in isolation. 
Second, we have also come to realize that human rights cannot be 
separated from questions of international peace and security, the 
international trading environment and development. 


S 
Canada’s International Human Rights Framework 


How have we adapted Canada’s international human rights policy to 
respond to this sea change in the international environment? 

While in the past international diplomacy might have focussed 
primarily on the security of state borders, increasingly in recent 
years it has focussed on the security of the individual. And where 
in the past we may have turned to clear-cut military or diplomatic 
approaches to security threats, now we have to engage a whole range 
of foreign policy levers: 


From "soft power" measures such as: 


e democratic development or peacebuilding, 

° improving trading relationships, 

e facilitating the work of NGOs and the private sector, and 
° engaging in bilateral human rights dialogues, 


to "hard diplomacy" coercive measures such as: 


° marshalling international condemnation in resolutions at the 
UN Human Rights Commission 


e imposing sanctions, and 
° sending peacekeepers. 


Labour standards and children’s rights, impunity and peacebuilding, 
military expenditures, the export of small arms and landmines — all 
have a human rights dimension. In essence, we now approach human 
rights through the more comprehensive lens of "human security," 
involving not only remedial action, but also a range of other 
measures to prevent human rights abuses and to address their root 


causes. 


We are slowly finding our way. Building respect for human rights 
takes time — it is slow to achieve, prone to reversals and requires 
sustained action on the bilateral and multilateral fronts. It 
demands a comprehensive and flexible approach that takes into 
account the link between respect for human rights and our foreign 
policy tools in the areas of peace and security, development and 


trade. 


A Comprehensive and Flexible Approach: 
the Example of Children’s Rights 


Children’s rights provide a clear example of how we are involving a 
range of actors — governments, civil society and the private sector 
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— and all of our foreign policy tools to-try to tackle a pressing 
problem. 


Within Canada, the Throne Speech of 1996 launched international 
childrenis rightstasvaapriority.. \Thissyear’s Speech *irom*ther Throne 
made a renewed commitment to tackling children’s poverty. Domestic 
legislation has been amended to allow prosecution of Canadians who 
engage in commercial sexual activities with children while abroad. 


We are working on a number of multilateral fronts to draft new 
international standards to protect children: 


e an Optional Protocol to the Child Convention on the sale of 
e¢hildren, child prostitution, child speormegraphy, 


e an Optional Protocol; on children in armed conflicts, and 


e a new ILO [International Labour Organization] convention on 
the elimination of the most intolerable forms of child labour. 


At the end of September we hosted a preparatory meeting for the 
main donor countries invited to the Oslo Child Labour Conference. 
At the same time, we are working with the non-governmental and 
private sectors: (to support their work ion ~children’s rights. Senator 
Landon Pearson, my Special Advisor on children’s rights, has 
conducted extensive consultations with Canadian non-governmental 
organizations to help develop Canada’s international policy on 
children’s rights. We have launched the Child Labour Challenge 
Fund, aimed at supporting the efforts of the Canadian private 
sector to develop codes of conduct and programs to combat 
exploitative child labour. 


Children’s rights have figured prominently on the agenda of the 
Canada-Cuba Joint Committee on Human Rights as an area for 
co-operation. We have introduced the issue of child labour into our 
bilateral relations with a number of countries, India and Thailand 
for example, establishing specific funds and development assistance 
projects! targeted at child labour, andisexualeexploitations 


The point is that governments acting alone are not capable of 
addressing human rights problems that are global by nature. To 
address violations of children’s rights, we have had to: 


e change our own domestic legislation, 
e draft new international standards, 
° work in partnership with the non-governmental organizations 


and with in the labour, development and business sectors. 


Nowhere is the link between human rights and human security clearer 
than in assues of children’s rights. By protecting the rights’ of 
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the world’s children, we are nurturing a future generation of 
citizens with both the means and desire to live in peace. 


The Links Between Respect for Human Rights and Peace and Security: 
The Canadian Peacebuilding Initiative 


The link between human rights and building sustainable peace in 
countries prone to recurring cycles of violence is clear. Human 
rights abuses are a key diagnostic tool for early warning of 
emerging conflicts, identifying vulnerable populations for 
humanitarian assistance during conflict, and assessing progress in 
fragile periods of post-conflict reconstruction. In countries torn 
by inter-ethnic conflict, ensuring respect for the human rights of 
every sector of the population is key to building sustainable 
peace. 


The wealth of skills and institutions that Canadians have developed 
in nurturing our own democracy can be put to good use in countries 
emerging from conflict. We have developed these skills in our 
legislatures and our electoral authorities, in our local 
governments and our media newsrooms, in our police forces, our 
courts and our university classrooms. Canadians young and old, in 
business, labour, non-governmental bodies and the professions have 
expertise that could be deployed abroad in building sustainable 
peace. 


The establishment last year of the Canadian Peacebuilding 
Initiative, including the Canadian Peacebuilding Fund and a roster 
of Canadian human rights experts, aims at increasing Canada’s 
Capacity for rapid, co-ordinated and flexible responses to intra- 
state conflicts. It also demonstrates our commitment to ensure that 
Canadian capacities are identified and deployed quickly and 
effectively in response to human rights emergencies. 


As an example of concrete ways in which the Peacebuilding 
Initiative can be used to address human rights emergencies and to 
build respect for human rights in countries emerging from conflict, 
over the last six months we have used the Fund to: 


° provide critical start-up funding for the Guatemala Historical 
Clarification Commission; 


e assist the Preparatory Commission for the Establishment of an 
International Criminal Court by underwriting the participation 
of delegates from developing countries; 


° provide financial assistance for the work of the joint UN/OAU 
[Organization of African Unity] Special Representative for the 
Great Lakes Region of Central Africa; and to 


e establish a project to enhance free media in the Balkans. 
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The Links Between Human Rights and Sustainable Development 


The Peacebuilding initiative is one of many examples of how we 
inject human rights concerns into our development assistance. In 
November 1995, the Government introduced its policy for CIDA 
[Canadian International Development Agency] on Human Rights, 
Democratization and Good Governance to enhance the will and 
capacity of developing countries to respect human rights and govern 
effectively in a democratic manner. For some of the principal 
recipients of Human Rights and Democratic Development Assistance, 
for instance Haiti, Rwanda, Guatemala, and El Salvador, what began 
as short-term responses to crises have become long-term development 
strategies aimed at institutional development, rebuilding justice 
systems and strengthening civil society. In every region of the 
world, human rights development assistance has been channelled to 
countyiessin’ thesmidse,of transition) fromsconflictk to peacetcr from 
authoritarian to more democratic forms of government. 


We have also been encouraging the international financial 
institutions to look at issues of "good governance" in their 
policies and programs. Experience shows that the success of 
development programs and macro-economic reforms hinges on the 
establishment of stable, predictable and transparent systems of 
government. Stable governments are those which respect human rights 
and the rule of law. That is why we have been pushing issues of 
good governance in the World Bank, the regional banks and the OECD 
[Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development], and 
discouraging excessive military expenditures in recipient 
countries. 


The Links Between Human Rights and Trade 


But perhaps the most sensitive issue is the relationship between 
trade and human rights. Critics of engagement see a dichotomy 
between tradesand human nights; 2 wouldwargquerthat it*istatialse 
one. 


Trade on its own does not promote democratization or greater 
respect for human rights. But it does open doors. It creates a 
relationship, within which we can begin to speak about human 
rights., In‘addition, “as scountries \openvupstomicrei gnitradesand 
investment, they come under increasing pressure to respect the rule 
of law — and they see more and more reasons why it is in their own 
interests to do so. The key issue here is not a crude choice 
between trade or human rights, but rather a need for responsible 
trade. 


This requires a look at the specific type of economic activity 
involved, in terms of its social impacts. In» this context we have 
focussed on issues such as core labour standards, codes of business 
conduct and excessive military expenditures. 
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We are working diligently in the ILO to promote broad international 
commitment to core labour standards with strengthened promotion and 
monitoring mechanisms and to examine the social aspects of 
liberalized trade. We took a leadership role at last year’s WTO 
(World Trade Organization] Ministerial meetings in producing 
commitments to observe internationally recognized core labour 
standards and to support the mandate and work of the ILO. On 
voluntary codes of business conduct, we supported the initiative 
taken this September by the Alliance of Manufacturers and Exporters 
Canada and a group of Canadian businesses to develop an 
International Code of Ethics, aimed at issues of corruption, fair 
labour practices, human rights and health and safety. 


The Growing Importance of Civil Society 


A common thread running through all of these examples is the key 
mie played by civil society. Globalization, has. radically. 
transformed the role and power of the non-governmental sector to 
effect change internationally. The bi-polar world of the Cold War 
has been replaced by a world with multiple centres of power, where 
states have to share the international arena with a growing number 
of non-governmental organizations, the private sector and 
individuals. 


I need only look around the Faculty of Law at McGill University to 
find a great many examples of the vital work individual Canadians, 
academic institutions and organizations do every day to promote 
human rights. Professor John Humphrey, who taught international 
human rights law here for many years, was one of the original 
drafters of the Universal Declaration and the first Director of the 
UN Centre for Human Rights. The Department of Foreign Affairs and 
International Trade turns to Dean-Stephen Toope to train our 
diplomats in international human rights law and to provide expert 
advice, particularly on rule of law issues where he has been 
working in the field in Sri Lanka, South Africa and elsewhere. 
Professor Irwin Cotler, through Inter-Amicus and the "Human Rights 
in Canadian Foreign Policy" project has provided an invaluable 
perspective on how human rights fit into our foreign policy agenda. 
The International Centre for Human Rights and Democratic 
Development, housed in Montreal, has also been a key player on the 
international scene, for instance with their work on issues such as 
violence against women and impunity. | 

Given the growing importance of civil society, it is both necessary 
and fitting that we have adapted the way in which Canada develops 
and implements its international human rights policies. We were the 
first and, to my knowledge, are still the only country to hold 
extensive consultations with our NGOs prior to each session of the 
UN Commission on Human Rights. The Centre for Foreign Policy 
Development has been holding round tables of human rights experts 
on Asia, gender and peacebuilding and a range of other issues. 
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But of even greater importance, on human rights issues, it is 
Canadian non-governmental organizations, academics and aid workers 
who are on the front lines, reporting on violations, monitoring 
compliance and working to implement many of the human rights, good 
governance and democratic development programs that Canada funds. 
And it is NGO workers who face great risks in supporting the cause 
of human rights around the world. 


Making Human Rights an Integral Part of Foreign Policy: 
Principled Pragmatism 


I said at the outset that respect for human rights is integral to 
all of our international relations. The way we conduct our foreign 
policy — be it in the peace and security, trade or development 
fields — is intimately linked to our overall goal of protecting 
human rights and achieving human security. 


The Government cannot achieve progress on its own — we need the 
partnership and active engagement of individual Canadians, non- 
governmental organizations, the business sector and academic 
iistitubloens: 


Pragmatism is key to our approach. We have to balance two realities 
— first, the need to respond rapidly to human rights emergencies 
and second, the fact that development of a global human rights 
culture takes time and sustained effort on several fronts. 


Where Canada has made a niche for itself, and perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of our humansrights (policy, “is! inssupporting 
change from within. The Canadian approach involves what a 
participant in one of our round tables called "Supporting local 
champions" to effect direct change;:-We believe that the impulse 
towards respect for human rights is inevitable, but at the same 
time we are realistic about some of the governments we are dealing 
with. We do not expect these governments to become sudden converts 
to the cause of human rights. But they will yield gradually — 
because they have no choice — to pressure for change from within 
their own societies. 


This approach is evolutionary, not coercive. Even if we wanted to 
force change, we have to face the fact that Canada simply does not 
have the economic leverage or international clout to do so. We can, 
however, work from within to support NGOs and develop a space 
within which civil society can grow. 


In recognition of this, Canada has recently undertaken a series of 
new bilateral human rights initiatives with Cuba, China and 
Indonesia. Our aim is to work with a range of counterparts in other 
countries to establish government-to-government discussions, 
exchanges between human rights institutions, civil society 
initiatives, and projects on the development of free media. 


ait 


This approach will not always succeed. Even where bilateral 
dialogues are possible, other channels need to be kept open to 
ensure concrete results. And where dialogue or engagement is 
impossible, one needs to resort to mobilizing international 
condemnation. Canada has, for more than 50 years, made 
multilateralism a centrepiece of our foreign policy. 
Multilateralism serves us well when we need to deliver difficult 
messages by providing not only balance but weight to our messages. 
Regimes such as Nigeria and Burma have increasingly isolated 
themselves by refusing to co-operate with United Nations human 
rights mechanisms, refusing to engage with Canada, the European 
Union or others on human rights questions, and refusing to honour 
their international commitments. It is in cases such as these that 
the more coercive measures may be the last and only resort. 


I said at my first annual consultations with NGOs, in early 1996 
shortly after becoming foreign minister, that neither megaphones 
nor silence would help us meet our objectives. If the world were 
black and white, with "cartoon character bad guys" then it would be 
easy to take very public stands on every human rights abuse in 
every country. But this is a complex world. It is characterized, on 
the one hand, by new threats to human security, and on the other by 
a shift to democratic regimes and new opportunities to engage civil 
society. We have to rely on a wide range of foreign policy tools to 
achieve our goals. We are learning to adapt to the post-Cold War 
world. We are trying new approaches, and constantly reviewing, 
adapting and refining these tools as we learn from our mistakes and 
successes. 


I don’t imagine that by supporting human rights, Canada can make a 
perfect world. But I do believe we can make a difference and that 
we have a uniquely Canadian contribution to make, one which adds 
value to international work to protect human rights. 


Thank you. 
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Good afternoon: 


To begin, I would like to congratulate the Chaire Téléglobe, 
Raould Dandurand, en études stratégiques et diplomatiques, for 
organizing this colloquium on "La continentalisation des 
Amériques: la place du Canada?" My remarks will focus on the 
growing Canadian engagement within the hemisphere and the main 
challenges I see arising from it. 


mcame back recently from my first visit to Chile as“Secretary: of 
State for Latin America. This was an opportunity for me to see a 
country that is turning the corner and is now receiving major 
investor interest. I witnessed impoverished people who now have 
some tools to try to improve their lives, from microcredit to the 
new government pension funds for all. 


Chile is already a major bilateral trading partner for Canada, 
eno apart sor our. four-way allianceof \thes"fourlamigos!" What 
struck me in Santiago, where I attended the opening of the 
GasAndes project, headed by Nova Corporation, was the fit between 
a very good business deal and an important environmental 
breakthrough for the residents of that city, who are choking on 
urban smog. The week before we arrived, Luciano Pavarotti had 
called off a concert because the air was too polluted for him to 
perform. When I viewed the city from a local vantage point, the 
heavy choking inversion was visible and the health authorities 
were talking about the long-term impact on citizens, particularly 
the elderly and children. Canadian technology, Canadian 
management and Canadian governmental support made the GasAndes 
project happen. It is something to be proud of, and it will forge 
a friendship that reaches well beyond those directly involved in 
the consortium. 


Chile is but one illustration of how much the region has changed, 
as has Canada’s own place in the Western Hemisphere. 


Until recently, it is fair to say that relations among the 
countries of the Americas, including Canada, were characterized 
by a lack of coherence and sustainability. It is true that 
Canada’s relations with the Caribbean date from the 17th century, 
and that the United States has always loomed large in our 
collective consciousness — and indeed in our development as a 
nation. Nevertheless, our traditional links with Europe tended 
for many years to obscure the determining role played by oom 
geography and increasingly by history in Canada’s position vis a 
vis its own hemisphere. Canada’s engagement in the region was 
sporadic, frequently conceived as a complement or a | 
counterbalance to U.S. policies, and coloured to a substantial 
degree by our reluctance to wade more deeply into an area often 
characterized by political turmoil and economic volatility. 


As the decade of the 1980s ended, it became increasingly clear 
that a fundamental and possibly irreversible transformation was 
taking place in Latin America. Economic reform based on macro- 
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economic stability and market-oriented measures was adopted by 
practicallyrallthevrcountriestin, the region, Democraticalivy 
elected governments became the rule. Internal armed conflict, 
which had marked most of Latin America after 1960, gave way to 
peace processes, often, as in the case of Central America, with 
international — including Canadian — participation. As military 
governments disappeared, gross and systematic violations of human 
rights also became less of a defining feature. Civilian 
governments became more sensitive toward deficiencies in their 
human rights record. 


Globalization was becoming a fact, and the introduction of 
reforms by our hemispheric neighbours reflected the consciousness 
that they needed-to adapt their societies. Canada, as the second- 
largest economy in the region, with a long and deeply ingrained 
democratic tradition, also became aware that it possessed many of 
the tools, much of the expertise and a high level of credibility 
which could be used to assist our region in effecting this 
transformation. 


This decade has witnessed unprecedented progress in Canadian 
involvement with the Americas. In 1990 we joined the Organization 
of American States [OAS], a clear signal of our desire to play a 
more active role in hemispheric issues and to contribute towards 
the revitalization of regional inter-governmental institutions. 


In the early 1990s, Canada negotiated the North American Free 
Trade Agreement with the United States and Mexico, the first 
regional trade agreement in the world involving developing and 
developed countries. During the same period, we extended our 
resident diplomatic representation to practically all the 
countries of the region. In 1994, Prime Minister Chrétien 
participated in the Miami Summit of the Americas, where leaders 
of 34 democratically elected countries agreed on a partnership 
for development and prosperity, founded on a commitment to 
democratic practices, economic integration and social justice. 
This represented an unprecedented commitment to working together 
on these fundamental issues. 


In 1995, the Canadian government in its Foreign Policy Statement 
identified Latin America as one region where our geographic 
location gives us an important advantage. This year, Canada and 
Chile concluded a free trade agreement. Last month, the Quebec 
National Assembly, with the support of the Parliament and 
Government of Canada, hosted a first-ever Parliamentary 
Conference of the Americas, which addressed the process of 
economic integration and recognized the essential role of 
parliamentarians in it. 


At that conference, Prime Minister Chrétien announced the January 
1998 visit of Team Canada to Mexico, Brazil, Argentina and Chile. 
In April, the Prime Minister will participate in the Second 
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Summit of the Americas in Santiago, where leaders are expected to 
launch negotiations for a Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA]. 
In 1999, the Pan American Games will be held in Winnipeg. And in 
2000, to celebrate the 10th anniversary of our membership, Canada 
will host the OAS General Assembly. 


Canadian involvement in the hemisphere goes well beyond 
participation in conferences and events. Over the past four 
years, Canadian exports to the region increased from $2.6 billion 
to $5 billion; this is more than our exports to France and 
Germany combined. Exports to Brazil are four times those to 
India. Canadian investment in the region has also increased, from 
$6 billion to $15 billion. A growing number of Quebec companies, 
including Alcan, Bombardier, Bell Canada, SR Telecom, Harris 
Farinon, Group Saint Mobile and Les Camions Waltek, to name but a 
few, are active in the region. Despite this — and the fact that 
Canada enjoys comparative advantages in sectors such as resource 
exploitation, information technology and infrastructure 
development — our share of the market remains at less than 3 per 
cent. We have just scratched the surface. 


Our economic ties have been aided by the growing number of 
Canadians, now in the hundreds of thousands, originating from 
every country in Latin America and the Caribbean. Their presence 
has enriched our own culture, forged unbreakable bonds and 
sensitized our country to the promise and the richness of the 
Americas. 


Canada is well respected in the region. We have capitalized on 
our reservoir of political goodwill to obtain solid Latin 
American and Caribbean support on such initiatives as the banning 
of anti-personnel landmines, the extension of the UN mandate in 
Haiti, opposition to legislation with extraterritorial 
application, such as the Helms-Burton law, and adoption of a 
multilateral anti-drug strategy. We have been able to play an 
active role as a bridge-builder in the process to launch 
negotiations for an FTAA. 


Our development assistance programs contribute $800 million 
yearly to the region and aim at fostering political, economic, 
social and environmental sustainability. Our programs place 
particular importance on traditionally marginalized groups, such 
as women and Indigenous peoples, in recognition that their 
integration into the full economic life of a country is an 
important prerequisite for development and preservation of 


democracy and security. 


In short, Canada has built a multifaceted and influential 

presence in the hemisphere in recent years, which we intend to 
use in shaping the changes that are taking place so that they 
reflect our values. This will entail, in my view, three major 


challenges: 
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1) ensuring that economic integration leads to prosperity 
with equity, thus aiding in the enhancement and preservation 
of democracy; 


2) strengthening: democratic’ instatuticns®and practicesmand 
enshrining the concept of sustainable development in the 
region; and 


3)) promoting human security/; “particularily vfior’ the most 
vulnerable groups of society, as a key concept in policy- 
making in the hemisphere. 


Let’s examine how Canada is addressing these challenges. 
Prosperity with Equity 


As the theme of this conference clearly illustrates, economic 
integration is a predominant trend in the region, buttressed by 
growing evidence of its beneficial net impact on job creation and 
income levels. As a government, we are firm believers in 
establishing rules-based trade regimes to foster an open and 
predictable free-trading environment as a crucial element in 
enhancing prosperity, including our own. It is the reason why 
Canada is a strong supporter of an FTAA. 


The evidence is less conclusive on whether integration 
necessarily leads to the narrowing of income disparities. This is 
a particularly serious issue in most of this hemisphere, where 
incomes are one of the most unequally distributed in the world. 
This in turn is a most formidable challenge to the very existence 
of democratic governments in the region for the foreseeable 
future. As a firm believer in the need to ensure that the 
benefits of prosperity are widely shared, Canada continues to 
advocate poverty reduction as a key component of international 
co-operation activities in the region, and to share our expertise 
in socially oriented governance, thus contributing to building a 
hemisphere that shares some of our most fundamental values. In 
doing so, we will also help in the preservation of democracy. 


Democracy and Sustainable Development 


One of the first initiatives that Canada advanced on joining the 
OAS was a proposal to create a Unit for the Promotion of 
Democracy [UPD], a unique mechanism for the enhancement of 
democratic culture and practices across the hemisphere. The 
universal acceptance that the UPD enjoys today among all OAS 
member states, proves that democracy in the hemisphere is now 
considered as more than an exclusively domestic issue. This point 
was reinforced by the OAS in 1991, when member states passed 
resolution 1080, which recognized that the interruption of the 
democratic order in a country was a matter of regional concern 
that could lead to international action. Canada has also 
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encouraged the development of a democratic culture and a 
pluralist civil society in its bilateral relations. Our Canadian 
International Development Agency [CIDA] funds a wide range of 
projects, such as peace and reconciliation initiatives, legal 
aid, human rights education, the strengthening of parliamentary 
institutions, and the establishment of legal and institutional 
frameworks for human rights (encompassing the rights of women, 
children and Indigenous peoples). 


Canada’s support for democracy has been particularly evident in 
the cases of Guatemala and Haiti, as well as Cuba. In Guatemala, 
we are assisting civil society to take an active role in shaping 
mene future of their®country: (Since. i995;"civilian- police officers 
from municipal forces in Laval, Quebec, and Hamilton, Ontario, 
have served with distinction as human rights monitors in MINUGUA, 
the United Nations Mission in Guatemala. Earlier this year 15 
Canadian military officers from all parts of the country took 
part in MINUGUA’s task of supervising the demobilization of the 
Guatemalan guerillas. Last April, Canada was the first country to 
provide financial support to the start-up of Guatemala’s "Truth 
Commission." In Haiti, Canada has been actively involved in 
training the new police force as well as providing support for 
strengthening the judiciary. Canada also believes that engagement 
will produce more progress in Cuba than will isolation and formal 
conditionality. 


Canada has also been a leader in advancing the concept of 
sustainable development and of integrating economic, social and 
environmental objectives. This Canadian approach was reflected in 
the Bolivia Summit on Sustainable Development, where governments 
agreed on 65 initiatives in five areas: health and education; 
sustainable agriculture and forests; sustainable cities and 
communities; water resources and coastal areas; and energy and 
minerals. 


Human Security 


As my colleague the Honourable Lloyd Axworthy, our Minister of 
Foreign Affairs noted in his recent speech to the United Nations 
General Assembly, the concept of human security means tackling 
other severe menaces besides the scourge of war. Threats such as 
poverty, human rights violations, crime and terrorism, and 
depletion or pollution of natural resources are far too common 
virtually everywhere. Canada has much intellectual and practical 
leadership to offer in addressing, in innovative ways, issues 
that cut across traditional boundaries. Examples include the 
landmines ban campaign, identifying and addressing the root 
causes of conflict, and improving our ability to respond to 
crises when we cannot prevent them. 


One of the most distressing developments in the region in recent 
years has been the explosion of criminal violence, particularly 
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among urban populations. This has a _deeply-destabilazingmeftfect 
on democratic governments and leads to increased violations of 
human rights by police forces. Reducing the level of violence, 
and the:impact of organized crime,: both ofewhich affect the 
quality of life of many peoples and threatens democracy in our 
hemisphere and elsewhere, will be another key challenge. Canada 
has much to offer in this field in areas such as municipal 
government and policing. The negotiation of a convention to 
control the illicit international traffic in firearms, now being 
undertaken under OAS auspices, is an interesting illustration of 
regional action in the field of human security. Once again, 
Canada took the lead in trying to ensure that the resulting 
instrument be effective as well as enforceable. 


The new era of hemispheric co-operation exemplified by the 
revitalization of intergovernmental institutions such as the OAS, 
and the flourishing of the Summit of the Americas process, which 
is taking place in this decade, provides Canadians with an 
unprecedented opportunity to assist in addressing these three 
main challenges, not only bilaterally, but increasingly, 
multilaterally. 


Canada, a Country of the Americas 


Canada is a country of the Americas. This is a fact created by 
geography and now confirmed by history. Our place in this 
hemisphere will not be that different from that which we occupy 
elsewhere in the world: a prosperous, democratic society; an 
example of how diversity and tolerance can be the source of 
unity, rather than division; a respected and influential nation, 
which leads by example rather than coercion. But there is a big 
difference: because of our rich linguistic and cultural heritage, 
our economic importance, and our geographic proximity, here we 
have a much greater possibility to build a common value system 
based on a shared vision in our hemisphere. In doing so, we will 
also be contributing to the betterment of our own society. 


Thank you. 
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It is a real pleasure to be here today and I want to thank the 

Hongkong Bank for sponsoring this wonderful luncheon. I am also 
delighted that the members of the Pacific Basin Economic Council 
and the Prime Minister’s Council on Asia Pacific have joined us. 


This has been an exciting year for all of us connected with Asia 
Pacific. During Canada's Year of Asia Pacific, more than 600 
events across Canada have celebrated our Pacific heritage and 
explored new opportunities for trade and investment. 


We have raised the profile of this region in our national 
consciousness. And now that we have placed it front and centre, 
we must keep it there. 


Today, I would like to share some thoughts with you on “the state 
of play” in APEC [Asia Pacific Co-operation forum] and what our 
priorities are as we look to the Ministerial and Leaders' 
meetings in Vancouver next month and beyond. 


This year, Canada has had three very specific objectives: 


e First, we wanted to advance freer trade and investment; 

e Second, we wanted to focus on key elements of economic 
development such as infrastructure and sustainable growth; 

° And third, we wanted to strengthen APEC by involving a 


broader range of people, including the business community, 
young people, academics, women and environmental and other 
organizations. 


Let me just touch briefly on each of these priorities. 
First, advancing freer trade. 


APEC has been working on many fronts to liberalize trade — not 
only because it benefits our economies, but also because together 
we can act as a regional caucus to strengthen the multilateral 


trading system. 


One of the most exciting developments, and one that has attracted 
a lot of interest around the world, involves opening up trade in 
specific sectors. The past year has seen significant progress on 
this’ front. 


As you may know, APEC members had agreed to identify a list of 
sectors for liberalization by 1999. Earlier this year in 
Montreal, we were able to obtain agreement to accelerate that 
timetable by two years, so that a list of sectors will now be 
ready for consideration in Vancouver next month. In fact, my 
officials are in Singapore working on this right now. 


A number of the sectors are of particular importance to Canada, 
including environmental products and services, fish and fish 
products, fertilizers and forest and oilseeds products. 


Z 


In considering various sectors, we want the liberalization to be 
as comprehensive as possible. In addition, we must also move on 
the trade facilitation front. 


It does us little good to open up a sector if we leave an 
obstacle course of red tape and regulations standing between you 
and your customers. Access is important, but we must also 
concern ourselves with the everyday, practical problems you 
encounter on the ground. 


As business people, you know the frustrations — and the costs — 
of adapting your products to different standards, of finding 
accurate information on rules and procedures and of getting 
access to capital and insurance for smaller transactions. 


These are particular challenges for smaller firms, the very same 
firms that we wish to encourage to enter the trade world in 
greater numbers. So we need to make standards more comparable 
and customs more streamlined. In fact, this year we've put 
together a blueprint to simplify customs procedures by the year 
2000. 


Right now, for example, technology exists that can link customs 
authorities and reduce clearance times from weeks to minutes. 
This saves not only time, but also money. I am very proud of our 
progress in this area and optimistic about what it will mean for 
business in the future. 


As you go about your business in the Pacific Rim, our objective 
is to give you the green light, not red tape. We want to 
Facilitate, not frustrate: your efforts. 


Second, we wanted to focus in on key components of economic 
development: infrastructure, skilled workers and sustainable 
growth. 


This is vital because modern-day commerce requires modern 
telecommunications and transportation facilities. We cannot 
continue to build an ever-increasing trade relationship on a 
foundation that cannot support it. 


You need to be confident, when you pick up the phone to place an 
order or go to send a fax, that the phones will work. You need 
to bevconfidents'(that) themroad; raids iand airitnansportation 
systems will get you or your products to destinations on time. 

If you are going to construct a new plant or office building, you 
want to know that there are adequate power facilities, sewage 
systems and water supplies. 


But as you know, this basic infrastructure is not cheap and 
governments alone often do not have the resources to finance it. 
That’s the bad news. The good news is that there is no shortage 
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of private capital, provided there are ways to minimize risk for 
investors. 


What we have done is to propose a framework on private investment 
in infrastructure that will be presented to the APEC meeting in 
November. Among other things, that framework would provide for 
better sharing of information and a commitment on the part of 
export credit agencies to co-operate on investment and insurance 
for these kinds of projects 


We also know that along with confidence in the infrastructure, 
businesses must also be confident that they will have workers 
with the skills to do the job. 


That is why we have been developing pilot projects to recognize 
professional skills such as engineering, accounting and 
Surveying. That is why we have been examining ways to increase 
the participation of women in the fields of science and 
technology. And that is why we’re exploring ways to use 
information technologies to facilitate distance learning and 
enhance electronic access to information. 


Infrastructure and skilled workers — these are two of the 
building blocks of economic development. But accompanying both 
of these must be respect for our environment and a commitment to 
sustainable development. 


In APEC, we face particular challenges in this regard. 


By 2015, APEC economies will have 13 mega-cities — each with more 
than eight million people. Each of these mega-cities alone is 
larger than the populations of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and British Columbia combined. 


Urban dwellers are already dealing with deteriorating air 
quality, as well as land and water pollution. The health costs 
associated with air pollution are staggering. According to the 
World Bank, poor air quality costs Bangkok and Jakarta about 

$1 billion each per year. For Mexico City, the price is even 
higher: close to $1.5 billion every year. 


These are not costs we can afford to ignore. In response, APEC 
ministers have identified a number of specific measures to 
encourage investments in environmentally friendly infrastructure, 
increase the use of technology for sustainable development and 
increase co-operation between public and private sectors to 
develop solutions to achieve sustainable growth. 


These efforts will lead not only to the creation of modern 
infrastructures, but also to sustainable cities throughout APEC. 
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Our thirdsand! final priority *this' year “was to (makecAREGestronger 
through the involvement of a greater cross-section of our people. 


Beyond the engagement of the private sector — which has been a 
traditional strength of APEC — Canada has focussed on increasing 
the participation of its smaller companies, women, young people, 
municipal leaders, labour and the environmental community. 


This year, more than any other, our APEC activities have reached 
out in an attempt to better embrace our civil society. 


This strong and diverse involvement enhances our understanding of 
one another and broadens the support for future co-operative 
action. It also-ensures that the courses of action we take are 
informed by the interests and priorities of the people we 
represent. 


All these efforts combined help us build stronger human linkages, 
which, as the theme of your forum underscores today, are key to 
expanding our trade and cultural ties. The efforts of Canada's 
more than two million Asian Canadians are part of the reason why 
Canada's ties with Asia Pacific have gained the importance and 
momentum they have. 


Over the past year, we have brought APEC to Canada. Many who 
came aS visitors left as friends. And those who may have come as 
sceptics left as converts. 


What they saw was an exciting, outward-looking, trade-friendly 
environment. They saw a country strategically placed to provide 
access to the vast North American market, as well as to the 
Pacific Rim. They saw a country that a recent study by KPMG 
ranks as the best, lowest-cost location for starting up and 
operating a new business. 


That KPMG study compared a wide range of costs among five leading 
European countries, Canada and the United States. And Canada 
emerged as the clear overall winner. 


We demonstrated our commitment to strong economic fundamentals — 
low inflation, low interest rates, a disappearing deficit — and 
combined this with the lowest-cost business environment. 


Now, we must maintain the momentum created by our Year of Asia 
Pacific. The meeting in Vancouver may mark the end of our 
special’ year, -but it a's: only sparteofsour sengeing efforts invwAsia: 
More importantly, we need to keep up with our competition and 
firm up our market share. 


In order to continue that momentum, and to clearly demonstrate 
our commitment to Asia Pacific as a vital market for Canada, I am 
releasing today our Asia Investment Strategy. Copies are 
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available and I would encourage you to pick one up and review the 
steps we are taking to sharpen our approach and target our 
resources. 


The Strategy keys in on eight markets — Hong Kong, Japan, Korea, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Taiwan, Australia and New Zealand. These 
will be our priority markets as we demonstrate the advantages of 
investing in Canada. For our part, we will be stepping up calls 
on potential investors, both at home and abroad, and dedicating 
more resources to the task. 


To realize the potential of that investment, we will need the 
support of all of you, as institutions and individuals, acting as 
ambassadors for Canada. One of the key tools at your disposal is 
the KPMG study. It shows that Canada has the lowest business 
costs overall and the lowest cost in each of the eight industries 
surveyed. 


Armed with evidence such as that provided by the KPMG study, I am 
confident that we will successfully attract the kind of job- 
creating investment and stimulate the trade promotion that this 
country needs. 


A strong commitment to opening sectors and making it easier to do 
business, a focus on the building blocks of economic development, 
and expanding the range of people involved — these have been our 

priorities and these remain our focus as we look to Vancouver and 


beyond. 


There is a Japanese proverb that says “a single arrow is easily 
broken, but not 10 in a bundle.” 


We can draw an important lesson from this proverb. For there is 
strength in co-operative action. There is strength in looking 
beyond our own borders for new opportunities. And there is 
strength in a shared sense of purpose. 


So, let us make APEC into that special bundle. Let us transform 
the spirit of APEC into a sense of community. 


Thank you. 
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It is a real pleasure to be able to meet with the community of 
people that have, indeed, turned words into action in getting a 
global ban on anti-personnel mines. 


I know that here I am truly among friends — those who are 
committed not just to the ban and getting the treaty signed in 
December, but to the longer haul: the total elimination of anti- 
personnel mines. 


The Commonwealth setting is an appropriate one. The excellent 
backgrounder produced by Human Rights Watch for the CHOGM 
[Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting] reminds us that the 
Commonwealth is a mine-affected community. At least 14 
Commonwealth countries — ranging from Mozambique, Namibia and 
Zimbabwe to Cyprus, India and Malaysia — live with the scourge of 
anti-personnel mines. 


Maybe this is why 34 countries of the Commonwealth support the 
ban — among them, key partners in the ban campaign, such as our 
Caribbean friends and New Zealand, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and Zimbabwe. However, there are still some who are 
deciding, or who are not supportive. 


In discussions earlier this week between my prime minister and 
Prime Minister Howard, we were encouraged by the direction in 
which Australian thinking seems to be going. We believe Australia 
should be there in December to sign the ban treaty. We would like 
to see all the countries of the South Pacific join us in Ottawa. 
We also believe that countries such as Bangladesh, Cyprus, India, 
Pakistan, Singapore and Sri Lanka should be part of this global 
movement to ban anti-personnel mines. We will be raising this 
issue with every one of these delegations. I hope that we can 
poe CO yourto*help-us “in this -erforr: 


Also in this past week, Canada’s prime minister held extensive 
discussions with President Yeltsin in Russia. The result was a 
joint statement that is worth reading: it says that Russia will 
join the ban convention negotiated in Oslo as soon as possible. 
It says that in the interim, Russia will work with the global 
community to realize the objectives of the convention. Most 
importantly, in writing, President Yeltsin has stated that Russia 
will extend its existing moratorium on the export of anti- 
personnel mines until Russia signs the convention. 


ard (to chis: 


° the announcement made by Greece that it will sign the treaty 
in Ottawa; ogg . 

“ indications of further positive movement in the Japanese 
position; 

1 even Bulgaria, a country that does not yet support the ban, 


has begun to clear anti-personnel mines on its southern 
border, saying that it is acting in the spirit of the 
convention negotiated in Oslo. 


2 
The fact is that the global momentum continues to build. 


Last October, when we issued a challenge to the global community 
to make a global ban on anti-personnel mines a reality by the end 
of 1997, there were cheers and jeers in the crowd. Those who 
cheered knew that the moment was right for a ban on anti- 
personnel mines. Those who cheered believed that a ban could be 
achieved within less than a year. Those who jeered were 
frightened that those who cheered just might be right. 


The Ottawa Process has demonstrated what can happen when global 
political will is married to passion and vision. It has shown 
that players other than the heavyweights can make a difference, 
when they have clear, shared goals, a real stake in the outcome 
and, above all, commitment. It has shown that civil society can 
not only have a direct impact on policy — but that it can also 
set policy. 


Small and medium powers can band together and, with the courage 
of their convictions and strength of their partnership, establish 
and lead a global campaign — without the major powers in the 
driver’s seat. 


It was not magic that accounted for the impact and success of the 
Ottawa Process — although some have suggested sorcery must have 
been at work to have delivered two such ban-friendly results in 
the British and French general elections. What made the process 
work was a remarkable combination of new-world realities: 


° First, the end of ideological allegiances and blocs that 
freed countries to act in their own best interests — 
including the interests of their people — and to join with 
non-traditional partners to pursue those interests. 


The result? A state such as South Africa took a courageous 
national decision and then offered its leadership to the 
region and the world to promote a ban. 


e Second, the opening up of the once exclusive world of 
international relations, so that NGOs [non-governmental 
organizations] and other non-state actors could play a 
Significant and even catalytic role. 


The result? A grass-roots NGO grew from a handful of well- 
meaning activists, led by one determined woman, into a 
thousand-strong coalition that has succeeded in setting the 
global agenda — and getting governments to follow it. The 
magnitude of the achievement was recognized by the Nobel 
Committee when, two weeks ago, they awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize to Jodi Williams and the International Campaign to Ban 
Landmines [ICBL]. 
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° And third, the electronic revolution that allowed the Ottawa 
Process community to use the Internet to connect in the most 
direct and constant way possible. 


The result? 


e oe even hourly, exchanges of information around the 
globe. 

° Exchanges that leap-frogged over traditional diplomatic 
and political practices. 

e Immediate deployment of arguments and resources in 
support of the ban. 

° A cell-phone campaign in Italy that drove politicians 


crazy and changed policy. 


The "great" powers, ignoring the strength of these trends, denied 
the possibility that someone else might just be able to mobilize 
the world. The result? A constant scrambling by those who thought 
they set the agenda to catch up with those who were really 
setting it. Some have still not quite made it. 


The question that most continue to ask is whether the Ottawa 
Process can actually deliver the goods on the ban. Let’s take a 
look at what has been achieved. 


Last month, the Norwegian government generously hosted the world 
for a three-week negotiation that concluded with the adoption of 
the text of a new Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, 
Stockpiling, Production and Transfer of Anti-Personnel Mines and 
on their Destruction. 


This negotiation succeeded because the community of nations, NGOs 
and international organizations that gathered in Oslo had arrived 
with a common goal in mind: to complete a treaty by September 19. 


The negotiation succeeded because NGOs, governments and 
international organizations had been working for the past year to 
develop the treaty — providing both the substance and the . 
political will necessary to make it a reality — through meetings 
in venues ranging from Maputo and Manila to Ashkabad, Brussels 


and Bonn. 


The negotiation succeeded because the Austrian government had 
been refining a draft treaty for several months, and this 
document served as the working text for the Oslo meeting. 


The negotiation succeeded because of the skill, determination, 
conviction and vision of the South African chair, Ambassador 


Jakkie Selebi. 


And what of this treaty negotiated in Oslo? The treaty is the 
first in history to ban a weapon that has been widely used by 
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military forces throughout the world. It bans the production, 
stockpiling, use and trade of all anti-personnel mines. 


Any country that joins this treaty is out of the anti-personnel 
mine business, forever. There are no exceptions, reservations or 
loopholes in this treaty. It means what it says. 


It obliges states to destroy all their stockpiles of anti- 
personnel mines within four years following entry into force of 
the treaty. It calls upon states to clear all existing minefields 
within 10 years, with provision for an extension if circumstances 
really warrant. 


It provides a framework for international co-operation in mine 
clearance and victim assistance. It recognizes that assistance 
for victims must go far beyond simple medical help and focus on 
the long-term challenge of ensuring the full social and economic 
reintegration of these innocent victims into their societies. 


This treaty is not based on blind trust. It has provisions for 
transparency measures and obligatory reporting requirements on 
anti-personnel mines, until stockpiles are destroyed and 
minefields removed. It has an innovative compliance mechanism 
that includes provision for fact finding. 


A state party cannot walk away from this treaty if it finds 
itself in an armed conflict; the treaty applies in time of peace 
and war. 


It is an impressive, readable document that reflects the clarity 
of thought and purpose of the drafters. In the space of 18 pages 
and 22 articles, the treaty establishes a clear, new 
international norm banning anti-personnel mines. 


Even with all of this, the treaty and the process are not without 
their critics. The Ottawa Process community has been accused of 
being a club of angels. Canadians are used to being called do- 
gooders — the boy scouts of the world community. But we have 
also, in the course of this campaign, been called other, rather 
different things: inflexible, radical, unethical and even 
"Stalinistic." Not our usual image — but perhaps a sign that we 
have touched a nerve. 


We have been criticized for leading a crusade. We have been 
accused of developing a "feel good" treaty that is not based on 
sound military thinking. Maybe here the critics are partly right. 
The treaty does feel good. It feels good because we have 
established a new global norm. 


We have set in train a movement that has converted dozens of 
major landmine users and producers to the ban: users such as 
Angola, Cambodia and Mozambique; producers such as Brazil, Italy, 
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South Africa and the United Kingdom. We have begun to dry up the 
trade in and market for anti-personnel mines. 


But regarding sound military thinking? We have, in fact, followed 
the guidance of many military experts — including retired U.S. 
General Schwartzkopf, the former commander of the allied 
coalition in the Gulf War — who have concluded that the 
humanitarian cost of anti-personnel mines vastly outweighs any 
military utility and that a ban is militarily responsible. 


We have been guided by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross’s (ICRC) important March 1996 study. This study, authored 
by retired British Brigadier General Blagden and endorsed by 
dozens of retired and active senior military commanders from 
around the world, examined the military case for anti-personnel 
mines in light of their actual use in 26 conflicts since 1940. 
The study found that, regardless of the claims that "responsible 
nations will use these weapons responsibly," anti-personnel mines 
have rarely been used correctly. 


Here, Canada is among those who are to blame. The ICRC report 
cites an incident in the Korean War when an Australian 
contingent, in the common chaos of battle, accidently deployed 
into a Canadian-laid minefield. The result: almost 50 Australian 
casualties. 


The recent Human Rights Watch report In Its Own Words — based on 
Pentagon archives — and the Demilitarization for Democracy report 
Exploding the Landmines Myth in Korea argue convincingly about 
the marginal and often counter-productive effect of anti- 
personnel mines. In particular, they cite the fact that one of 
the biggest causes of U.S. casualties in Vietnam was U.S. 
landmines. 


The critics say that only the good guys, and the unimportant 
"nobodies," will sign this treaty, so it will be meaningless. A 
pie-in-the-sky, nirvana treaty. The fact is that we expect dozens 
of countries from every region of the world to sign the treaty in 


December. 


The company in Ottawa will include Brazil, France, Germany, 
bealy, south Africa and: the United Kingdom — in the not -so- 
distant past, the major producers and suppliers. It will include 
Angola, Bosnia, Cambodia, Mozambique, Nicaragua and other 
severely mine-affected countries — in the not-so-distant past, 


the major users. 


We are curtailing the supply. We are drying up the demand. Step 
by step, we are killing this insidious market. To paraphrase 
Winston Churchill: some "nobodies" — some nirvana. 
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Of course, the whole world will not sign the new convention in 
Ottawa. Even we don’t expect miracles. But the fact is that most 
international treaties do not start out with universal adherence. 
Universality is something that is achieved over time. 


The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) — a touchstone of 
international arms control and disarmament law — started with 
less than 30 signatories. China and France did not sign this 
treaty until more than 20 years after it was negotiated. No one 
suggested that the NPT was worthless because two of the five 
states that the treaty was directed toward had chosen not to 
sign. 


Similarly, the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) opened for 
Signature just last year and will likely not have key states 
within it for a long time. No one has suggested that the CTBT is 
not worth having because India and Pakistan have not signed at 
this time. 


The fact is that these treaties establish an international norm. 
Within or without, countries are constrained by the political and 
moral pressure exerted by the mere existence of these treaties. 
That) 2s; what onormabuilding as: allvabouts That iesthe cividizing 
effect of international law on the behaviour of states — 
sometimes even rogue states. Whether they sign up or not, they 
will be judged based on the new standard. They will have to take 
a calculated risk if they decide to violate it. 


Of course, the ideal would be to have China, India, Pakistan 
Russia, the United States and others within the treaty from the 
beginning. We must continue to work on them. 


The United States plans to destroy three million of its "dumb 
mines" by 1999. President Clinton recently announced that, except 
in the Korean Peninsula and in mixed anti-personnel/anti-tank 
mine systems, the United States will stop using anti-personnel 
mines by 2003. Indeed, President Clinton has told his generals to 
find alternatives for Korea by the year 2006. 


China has also announced restrictions on exports. It says it has 
not exported any anti-personnel mines since 1994. 


This shows that no one is immune to the global stigmatization of 
anti-personnel mines that has propelled the Ottawa Process and 
ban campaign this far. Even non-state actors — particularly those 
with domestic or international political ambitions — will feel 
the pressure of the new standard. 


NGOs hold the key to engaging non-state actors in the process. In 
Afghanistan, for example, the ban campaign has lobbied all the 
factions in the conflict and convinced them to publicly renounce 
the use of anti-personnel mines. 
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In a highly wired, in-your-face-news world, there is little that 
goes unnoticed. The fact is that the world will judge — harshly — 
those who violate the new norm that will be established by the 
anti-personnel mine ban convention. 


But the fact is also that the treaty signing on December 3 to 4 
in Ottawa is only the first step in dealing with the global anti- 
personnel mine crisis. The hardest work begins in December. 


Ottawa II, the follow-up to the ban campaign, must start 
immediately. This will be the real challenge — sustaining global 
attention and resources for the long haul. 


To make this treaty work — to make mine-affected states livable 
again, to give mine victims dignity and hope for normal, 
productive lives — we need a long-term commitment to co- 
operation. We need to get that commitment now. We can begin here 
by pledging to keep building on the remarkable relationship that 
we have forged among governments and civil society. 


In Ottawa in December we will begin to test the strength of our 
coalition. From December 2 to 4, we will host NGOs, experts and 
officials in a series of round-table discussions designed to 
establish a common plan of action to guide our work in the coming 
months and years. We are asking delegates to come to Ottawa not 
Simply to celebrate the signing of the convention, but to get 
down to real work — immediately — to ensure the effective 
implementation of the treaty and the rehabilitation of mine- 
affected lands and societies. 


This will require a degree of co-ordination unusual for 
governments and NGOs that normally jealously guard their 
independence of action and sovereignty. It will require a 
subsuming of these narrow interests in the pursuit of a greater, 
common goal. It will require the forging of a common, collective 
conscience and commitment, and the application of serious 
resources — financial and human — to achieving our goal. And it 
will require the application of sustained political and public 
will and attention. 


We will need to appeal to something new in people, in 
organizations, in governments. The same "something new" that the 
Nobel Committee recognized when it awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
to the ICBL and Jodi Williams. The "something new" that produced 
the Ottawa Process and the ban treaty. The "something new" that 
is demanded of us, here on the cusp of the 21st century. 


We all have to carry this spirit of conviction and determination 
home with us. We need to continue to catalyze and drive the 
process. We have to get this treaty up and running — quickly. We 
have to universalize this new international humanitarian norm 
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against anti-personnel mines. We must clear the mines. We must 
help the victims. 


What you, the NGO community, have done has been extraordinary. 
You challenged governments to work with you on a common goal to 
promote the highest principles of humanity. You succeeded. Let’s 
keep working together. We need your energy. We need your 
commitment. You have ours. It is a great combination. 


I look forward to seeing you in Ottawa. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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It is a pleasure to address a group of students and know that I 
don’t need to convince you of the need to look beyond Canada’s 
borders. You already realize that we live ina shrinking world. 
It is becoming harder to differentiate between "domestic" and 
"international" issues. More and more, the boundaries are 
blurred. 


Mexican writer Carlos Fuentes has said: "Every North American, 
before this century is over, will find that he or she has a 
personal frontier with Latin America. This is a living frontier, 
which can be nourished by information but, above all, by 
knowledge, by understanding, by the pursuit of enlightened 
interest on both parts." 


Fuentes meant "North American" in the sense that most Latin 
Americans use the term — to refer to citizens of the United 
States. But today it is equally true that no Canadian is 
unaffected by our relationship with Latin America. 


As Secretary of State for Latin America and Africa, I am excited 
that my portfolio deals with some of the most dynamic areas in 
Canada’s foreign relations. In 1995, the Canadian government in 
its foreign policy statement identified Latin America as one 
region where Canada’s geographic location gives it an important 
advantage. 


For many years, when Canadians looked southward, we tended not to 
see beyond the United States. Our entry into the Organization of 
American States [OAS], in 1990, was a clear political signal of 
our desire to play a more active role in hemispheric issues. We 
hoped that our involvement in the OAS would lead to a 
revitalization of regional intergovernmental institutions. 


In the early 1990s, Canada negotiated the North American Free 
Trade Agreement — NAFTA — with the United States and Mexico. This 
was the first regional trade agreement in the world involving 
developing and developed countries. During the same period, we 
extended our resident diplomatic representation to practically 
all countries of the region. 


In 1994, Prime Minister Chrétien participated in the Miami Summit 
of the Americas, where democratically elected leaders from 34 
countries agreed on a partnership for development and prosperity. 
This partnership would be based on a commitment to democratic 
practices, economic integration and social justice. 


In March next year, that process will continue with the Summit of 
the Americas in Santiago, Chile. These talks aim to lay the 
groundwork for a future Free Trade Area of the Americas by 2005. 
They will also address other important social development issues, 


including education. 


Meanwhile, Canada has been pursuing closer trading relations 
throughout the region. This year, Canada and Chile concluded a 
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bilateral free trade agreement. This was an expression of 
Canada’s desire to continue with a trading agenda at a time when 
some in the U.S. Congress are reluctant to give fast-track 
approval for negotiations to include Chile in the NAFTA. 


Canada is also talking trade with other regional groupings, such 
as MERCOSUR, the Andean Pact, CARICOM and the Central American 
Common Market. We look forward to trade partnerships with members 
of these groups as we move toward hemispheric free trade. 


Let me draw your attention to Canada’s efforts to develop 
enhanced trading relations with MERCOSUR. This regional trade 
pact includes Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay. Canada 
exported nearly $1.7 billion to these four countries in 1996, and 
absorbed imports of $1.4 billion. The Canadian government is 
trying to lay the groundwork that will allow more and smoother 
trading between MERCOSUR and Canada. 


Last month Prime Minister Chrétien announced that in January next 
year a Team Canada trade mission will visit Mexico, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. The mission will be patterned on our previous 
successful Team Canada missions to Asia, which brought together 
our provincial leaders with our federal leaders in promoting 
economic growth for all of us. 


I should note that although my formal title is Secretary of State 
(Latin. America and Africa), I am also responsible for the 
Caribbean, including the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


Although the Caribbean is geographically close to Latin America, 
our trading relationships with the two regions have been quite 
different. Canada has enjoyed a long historic relationship with 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. We share a common language and common 
political and legal traditions, based on our ties with Britain. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia had a branch in the Caribbean before it 
was in Toronto — if you can believe it! We don’t need to talk 
about the rum trade that has been going on between Canada and the 
Caribbean for years. We have sometimes been inclined to take the 
Caribbean for granted. This is a serious mistake. The countries 
of the Commonwealth Caribbean are among our closest friends on 
the international stage. In our recent bid for Calgary 2005, 11 
of the 25 votes we got were from CARICOM states. 


Africa’s emergence as a stable, prosperous continent is important 
to every other continent in the world. The Canadian bond with 
Africa has continued to build since the days of John Diefenbaker 
and Mike Pearson. Both leaders saw what Africa means to the world 
and is capable of contributing. I am an Africa optimist. 


The end of apartheid in South Africa and the spread of democracy 
in other African countries gives the world increasing hope that 
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Africa’s potential will be realized. We Canadians must continue 
to lend assistance. 


Recently I visited Uganda, Rwanda and Kenya and saw for myself 
that Africa is changing and our stereotypes are obsolete. In 
Kampala, I learned that fully 2,000 companies have located 
operations in Uganda in recent years. Similarly, in Rwanda, close 
observers say that there has been real economic progress for some 
— certainly not all — since the catastrophe of 1994, and that the 
government in office is genuinely seeking reconciliation among 
its constituent communities. 


In Kenya, despite large problems, there appears to be a recent 
national stepping back from the abyss. Our delegation arrived 
shortly after a multiparty committee of members of parliament had 
agreed on a comprehensive package of reforms. This now appears to 
be on its way to enactment in full before the election, which 
must be held in this calendar year. In short, there is a basis 
for optimism in all three nations. 


I would argue that Canada’s foreign policy in the 1990s has, for 
the most part, been not only intelligent, but also exciting, 
particularly in recent years. 


Let’s look at Canada’s campaign to ban anti-personnel landmines. 
It is perhaps the most obvious example of this country taking a 
lead on an issue that could have been ignored because: 


(a) it wasn’t popular in military circles; and 
(b) it does not personally concern many important people around 
the world. 


Important people don’t spend a lot of time walking through fields 
and down paths that are likely to explode under them at any given 
moment. Millions of poor civilians do. 


It is an important issue. It tells ordinary people that they 
matter. There are an estimated hundred million landmines lurking 
around the world, waiting to blow children to bits — for no other 
reason than that these kids took one false step on land that 


should sustain them. 


As you know, Canada has played a significant role in the grass- 
roots activism that should lead us — must lead us — to a 
meaningful international accord on the banning of anti-personnel 


mines. 


In early December, more than 90 countries are expected to sign a 
treaty toward this end in Ottawa, as one more step in what has 
become known as the Ottawa Process. Canadians should be proud. 
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The fight to obliterate anti-personnel landmines is just one 
component of Foreign Affairs Minister Lloyd Axworthy’s commitment 
to the concept of sustainable human security, which he has twice 
advanced in formal presentations to the United Nations General 
Assembly. A next important project will be efforts to limit the 
global trade in small arms. 


Canada has found a niche for itself in the area of human rights. 
Our approach is evolutionary, not coercive. Even if we wanted to 
force change, we have to face the fact that Canada simply does 
not have the economic leverage or the international clout to do 
so. We can, however, work from within to support non-governmental 
organizations — NGOs — and develop a space in which civil society 
can grow. : 


Support for human rights improvements can take different avenues. 
In countries that are prepared to engage with us on even a 
limited scale, such as Cuba, we will work for evolutionary 
change. For regimes that are unwilling to enter into any sort of 
dialogue or exchange whatsoever, such as Burma or Nigeria, we 
will work for broader international action to press those regimes 
to change their ways. 


Next year we will celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Canada will do its utmost during the 
year to convince governments everywhere that the suppression of 
human rights can only lead to the kind of bitterness that creates 
political uprisings. 


We aren’t perfect. We have work to do in our own backyard on 
issues of the environment and human rights — issues that are so 
important internationally. But while we are working on our own 
problems, we have to be working on the world’s problems as well. 
Because, when the circle is closed, they are our problems too. 


Let me give the final word to Octavio Paz, the Mexican diplomat 
and poet. In his reflections on contemporary history, One Earth, 
Four or Five Worlds, Paz notes that all great nations have 
prudence, which he defines as wisdom and integrity, boldness and 
moderation, discernment and persistence in undertakings. The aim 
of our country, both domestically and internationally, should be 
this notion of prudence. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Mr. Chairman, Committee Members: 


It is an honour to be able to appear before you with Jody 
Williams, who has just been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for her 
extraordinary work in mobilizing global opinion and governments 
to ban anti-personnel mines. Jody personifies a new approach to 
Eoreign policy — one that is, at its roots, democratic. One that 
is built on the partnership of civil society and government 
working together to achieve common goals. 


Jody Williams, and the International Campaign to Ban Landmines 
[ICBL] with 1000 organizations in more than 50 countries, 
represents the community of people who have turned words into 
action in getting a global ban on anti-personnel mines. 


The campaign to ban anti-personnel mines has generated tremendous 
momentum. We have countries from all regions of the world who 
have committed to signing the convention next month. Just two 
weeks ago at the Commonwealth meeting, we secured the support of 
another six countries. Even those that believe they cannot sign 
the treaty in December are being captured by this momentum and 
are moving, on a unilateral basis, to accept the new standards 
that will be set in the convention. 


During his recent trip to Russia, Prime Minister Chrétien held 
extensive discussions with President Yeltsin. The result was a 
joint statement that Russia will join the ban convention as soon 
as possible. In the interim, Russia will work with the global 
community to realize the objectives of the convention. Most 
importantly, President Yeltsin has stated, in writing, that 
Russia will extend its existing moratorium on the export of 
anti-personnel mines until Russia signs the convention. This is 
major progress in Russia’s position, and shows their willingness 
fo act im the: spirit. of the new convention ievem af itheyi cannot 
yet sign. 


mae tomihas: 


. the announcement made by Greece that it will sign the treaty 
in Ottawa; and . ; 
° clear indications of further positive movement in the 


Japanese and Australian positions. 


Mie critical global mass to ban anti-personnel mines 1s there: I 
believe there is real sustainable political will behind it. And 
the fact is, the global momentum continues to build. 


The Ottawa Process has demonstrated what can happen when global 
political will is married to passion and vision. It has shown 
that civil society can not only have a direct impact on policy — 
but that it can also set policy. A movement of small and medium 
powers can, with the courage of their convictions and strength of 
their partnership, establish and lead a global campaign — without 
the major powers in the driver's seat. 


Z 


This new approach to international diplomacy has not been without 
its critics. We in Canada have been criticized for leading a 
crusade. We have been accused of developing a "feel-good" treaty 
that is not based on sound military thinking. Maybe here the 
critecs are partly wight. The treaty does feel ‘good. Tt féels 
good because we have established a new global norm. 


Regarding sound military thinking? We have, in fact, followed the 
guidance of many military experts — including retired U.S. 
General Schwartzkopf — who have concluded that the humanitarian 
cost of anti-personnel mines vastly outweighs any military 
utility, and what a ibamissmilitaril ystesponsible. 


We have been guided by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross“ eiulTCRC]) important! March 1996 ‘Study. whist study,. “endorsed 
by dozens of retired and active senior military commanders from 
around the world, examined the military case for anti-personnel 
mines: tn Tight) of} their actualuse San 2emeontliiets since 19405 
The study found that, regardless of the claims that "responsible 
nations will use these weapons responsibly," anti-personnel mines 
have rarely been used correctly. 


The recent Human Rights Watch report In Its Own Words — based on 
Pentagon archives — and the Demilitarization for Democracy report 
Exploding the Landmines Myth in Korea argue convincingly about 
the marginal and often counter-productive effect of 
anti-personnel mines. In particular, they cite the fact that one 
of the biggest causes of U.S. casualties in Vietnam was U.S. 
landmines. 


The critics of the Ottawa Process also say that only the good 
guys, and “the unimportant: "“nebodies/™ will sign this’ Greaty, so 
it will be meaningless. The fact is that we expect dozens of 
countries from every region of the world to sign the treaty in 
December. 


We have set in train a movement that has converted most of the 
major landmine users and producers to the ban: major users such 
as Angola, Cambodia, Mozambique, the countries of Central 
America, Bosnia and Croatia; major producers such as Brazil, 
France, Germany, Italy, South Africa and the United Kingdom. 


Most of Africa is committed to the ban; the Americas — with the 
exception of Cuba — supports a ban; many Asian countries are 
moving to join the ban. At the United Nations, we already have 
115 co-sponsors on a resolution supporting the new convention and 
inviting people to come and sign it in December. 


Of course, the whole world will not sign the new convention in 
Ottawa. But the fact is that most international treaties do not 
start out with universal adherence. Universality is something 
that is achieved over time. 
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China and France did not sign the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty [NPT] until more than 20 years after it was negotiated. No 
one suggested that the NPT was worthless because two of the five 
states that the treaty was directed toward had chosen not to 
sign. 


Similarly, the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty [CTBT] opened for 
signature just last year and will likely not have key states 
within it for a long time. No one has suggested that the CTBT is 
not worth having because India and Pakistan have not signed at 
this time. 


The fact is that these treaties establish an international norm. 
Within or without, countries are constrained by the political and 
moral pressure exerted by the mere existence of these treaties. 
Bhat is what norm building is all about. That is the: civilizing 
effect of international law on the behaviour of states. Whether 
they sign up or not, they will be judged based on the new 
standard. They will have to take a calculated risk if they decide 
to violate it. 


Of course, the ideal would be to have China, India, Pakistan, 
Russia, the United States and others within the treaty from the 
beginning. We must continue to work on them. I have already noted 
the encouraging signs coming from Russia. The United States and 
China have also taken positive steps. 


U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright wrote to me last week 
to outline a new initiative on de-mining by President Clinton. 
As part of an intensive campaign to rid the world of existing 
fandmines by 2010, the U.S. is: 


: appointing a special representative on Global Humanitarian 
De-mining and a distinguished panel, to work toward 
increasing the resources devoted to de-mining worldwide to 
ahboutest bil hionca year; 


. increasing its own financial commitment to global de-mining 
Pe Less vial STF mitlien; and 
. hosting a conference to develop specific strategies to 


achieve the 2010 goal. 


All this is in addition to U.S. plans to destroy three million 
"dumb mines" by 1999, and a commitment to stop using 
anti-personnel mines by 2003, with the exception of the Korean 
Peninsula and in mixed anti-personnel/anti-tank mine systems. 


China has also announced restrictions on exports. It says it has 
not exported any anti-personnel mines since 1994. 


This shows that no one is immune to the global stigmatization of 
anti-personnel mines, which has propelled the Ottawa Process and 


“ 


ban campaigntthis tars Evenvnon=state actors =——iparticularly=sthese 
with domestic or international political ambitions — will feel 
the pressure of the new standard. Here, NGOs [non-governmental 
organizations] have a key role. In Afghanistan, for example, the 
ban. ‘campaign has lobbied all. factions: in the joonfilict tand 
convinced them to publicly renounce the use of anti-personnel 
mines. 


In a highly wired, in-your-face news world, there is little that 
goes unnoticed. The fact is that the world will judge — harshly — 
those who violate the new norm that will be established by the 
anti-personnel mine ban convention. 


The question that many continue to ask is whether the Ottawa 
Process can actually deliver the goods on the ban. What has been 
achieved to date? 


In September, the Norwegian government hosted the world for a 
three-week negotiation that concluded with the adoption of the 
text of a new Convention on the Prohibition of the Use, 
Stockpiling, Production and Transfer of Anti-Personnel Mines and 
on their Destruction. 


The treaty is the first in history to ban a weapon that has been 
widely used by military forces throughout the world. It bans the 
production, stockpiling, use and trade of all anti-personnel 
mines. A state party cannot walk away from this treaty if it 
finds itself in an armed conflict; the treaty applies in times of 
peace tand war SmAny scountry that) oinsethistiréaty vseroutsor tthe 
anti-personnel mine business, forever. There are no exceptions, 
reservations or loopholes in this treaty. It means what it says. 


It obliges states to destroy all their stockpiles of 
anti-personnel mines within four years following entry into force 
of whe treaty ~lticallshupon states torclearscal bvexisting 
minefields within 10 years, with provision for an extension if 
circumstances really warrant. 


This tréaty isvnet, based oOneblinditrust. Tishastprevistonsator 
transparency measures and obligatory reporting requirements on 
anti-personnel mines, until stockpiles are destroyed and 
minefields removed. It has an innovative compliance mechanism 
thatvincludes prowiervoniror fact tanding: 


It provides a framework for international co-operation in mine 
clearance and victim assistance. It recognizes that assistance 
for victims must go far beyond simple medical help and focus on 
the long-term challenge of ensuring the full social and economic 
reintegration of these innocent victims into their societies. 


But the treaty will justsbesa’papert#documentsuntil itntormally 
enters: anto* force: "This! requires t40tratifieations.™ Il appealsto 
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all members of this Committee for their support, and the support 
Oe rheir parties, for rapid ratification of the ‘treaty by Canada. 
Indeed, I would like Canada to be able to both sign and ratify 
the convention on the very same day, one month from now: 

December 3. Then I would like to use our leadership position to 
launch a precedent-setting global campaign on ratification that 
wees get this treaty up and ‘running in months, mot! *tvyeare. 
Partnership with NGOs will be crucial to this campaign, and we 
intend to work with them to remobilize for ratification. 


Important though it is, the treaty signing in December is only 
the first step. The work really begins in December. We have to 
Peart mow to generate the political will, public support and 
rerources necessary for the longer haul the ‘total eliminatdaon' of 
anti-personnel mines. 


To make this treaty work — to make mine-affected states livable 
again, to give mine victims dignity and hope for normal, 
productive lives — we need a long-term commitment to 
co-operation. We will only be successful if we reinforce the 
remarkable relationship that we have forged among governments and 
Civil society. We need to help the smaller states meet their 
obligations under the treaty, whether to destroy their 
stockpiles, clear mine-fields or care for victims. We need to 
help to repair the many countries torn apart by these weapons. 
We need to apply serious resources — financial and human — to 
achieving our goal. 


Canada has been active in supporting international efforts to 
clear the mines in some of the most affected countries, and to 
assist landmine victims. You may have an opportunity to see some 
of the effects of this work when the Committee visits Bosnia 
Mater this) month: Canada itself has been directly affected by 
mines in Bosnia, which have seriously injured several Canadian 
peacekeepers. Last year the UN selected a retired Canadian 
Lieutenant Colonel to set up its de-mining program in Bosnia. We 
Seconded six Canadian Forces trainers to the Centre for six 
months this year, and expect to do the same next year. We have 
also contributed $0.5 million to the Mine Action Centre’s 
Operations, and $1 million to pay the full-cost of the World 
Bank’s mine awareness programs in Bosnia, a very important 
program to prevent further civilian casualties. 


Canada will host a series of round-table discussions in Ottawa, 
December 2-4, in parallel to the signing ceremony, to pursue 
similar long-term goals. NGOs, experts and officials will gather 
to establish a common Agenda for Action to guide our work in the 
coming months and years. We intend to address all the dimensions 
of the anti-personnel mine problem: from the political issues of 
entry-into-force and implementation, to new technologies in mine 
clearance and techniques for victim rehabilitation. We will 
examine the link between the anti-personnel mine scourge and 
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development, and the whole question of peace-building and 
anti-personnel mines. 


The work coming out of the Action Forum will be the real 
achievement of the Ottawa meeting. We will need your support to 
ensure that the world can continue to look to Canada for 
sustained leadership as we enter this next, crucial phase. We 
need your support) for Canada’s ratification of the :treaty by 
December 3, so that we can launch the global entry-into-force 
campaign. We need your support in fulfilling the Agenda for 
Action. We need your support in helping to repair mine-affected 
countries and mine-ravaged communities. 


In pursuing these goals, we will not be working alone, but with 
dozens of committed countries and NGOs around the world, 
including Jody Williams and the millions of others she 
represents. Together, we have; already achieved the extraordinary: 
Let’s do the same again. 


Thank you. 
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Colleagues: 


The Multilateral Agreement on Investment — the MAI — is about 
establishing rules to ensure that international investment and trade 
continue to mean jobs and prosperity for Canada. Canada does much 
better when transparent and enforceable rules — and not the whim of 
more powerful nations — govern the way business is done. The MAI 
negotiations are set to finish in April 1998, but already, some 
groups are criticizing the potential agreement, using this deal on 
international investment to attack free trade, globalization, open 
borders and the participation of foreign-owned companies in our 
economy. We have to listen to these voices but we must also weigh 
them against the Canadian reality. We are a nation that relies 
heavily on trade. Our future well-being — and that of our young 
people — will be tied to Canada’s ability to compete in global 
markets. And we will only be able to compete if there are clear rules 
that encourage foreigners to invest in our country and that protect 
Canadians — both corporate investors and individuals like you and me 
— when they invest abroad. Through initiatives like the MAI, this 
government is looking forward, with a vision, to secure our country’s 
economic future. 


The MAI debate must focus on the facts and not the myths. This is why 
I asked your Committee to look at this issue, and why I appreciate 
the chance to provide you with my views. More importantly, I look 
forward to the advice the Committee will be able to provide the 
Government after you hear the views of other Canadians that will come 
before you. 


Let me begin by answering three basic questions on the MAI: what it 
is, why we need it, and what are Canada’s objectives in the 
negotiations. 


What is the MAI? 


Canada is one of the 29 countries at the OECD [Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development] that hope that this agreement 
will establish multilateral rules to promote a secure and predictable 
framework for global investment. The MAI has two overriding 
principles: non-discrimination between national and foreign 
investors, and fair and equitable compensation from governments in 
the case of expropriation. The current patchwork of international 
rules does not serve Canada’s interests: incredibly, there are over 
1300 bilateral investment agreements worldwide.* Canada itself has 
concluded agreements with 24 countries and is negotiating with © 
another 33. Today, the total value of foreign direct investment is 
estimated at $3 trillion,* and investment, like trade, is | 
increasingly important to the global economy . Canada, in particular, 
is reliant on international trade and investment forts economic 
well-being; it is clearly in our national interest to establish one 
set of multilateral rules that will promote investment in Canada and 


protect Canadian investments abroad. 


I can also tell you what the MAI is not: it is not a charter of 
rights for multinational companies, nor does it spell the end of 
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Canada’s sovereignty. We will retain the right to enact laws in all 
areas — social policy, health care, corporate rules, labour and the 
environment — and to have these laws apply equally to foreign-owned 
and domestic companies. We will still be able to impose restrictions 
on foreign investment in sectors — like culture, health care and 
education — that we believe require a uniquely Canadian approach. We 
will also be able to impose new ones when privatizing Crown 
corporations. As in the NAFTA [North American Free Trade Agreement], 
Canada will not accept any general commitment to freeze (the so- 
called "standstill") or phase-out ("rollback") restrictions on 
foreign investment. Canada will retain the flexibility to carry out 
public policysin ‘core areas ofunational interest”. 


The MAI would also not force Canada to lower its labour or 
environment standards. In fact, it is intended to keep other 
countries from lowering theirs to attract investment away from 
Canada. Nor would the MAI remove regulations requiring foreign 
companies operating in Canada to hire Canadians first. The Government 
will continue to be able to link the receipt of investment incentives 
to conditions like job creation or research and development, and, on 
the international front, Canada will still be free to impose UN 
economic sanctions like those used to end apartheid in South Africa. 


Finally, the MAI would not make it easier for foreign-owned companies 
to sue the Government. Under Canadian law, all companies — whether 
domestic or foreign-owned — can already submit claims to Canadian 
courts if they believe that they have been unfairly treated by the 
Government. Through the NAFTA, and our bilateral investment 
agreements, investor-state arbitration already exists in Canada —a 
Similar transparent system in the MAI would only improve the 
protection of Canadian investors abroad. 


Let me turn briefly to the second question, namely, why we need an 
MAI. The answer lies in the importance of international trade and 
investment to Canada. 


Why we need an MAI 


Trade and investment are the twin engines of Canada’s economic 
future. The Throne Speech clearly identified the Government’s 
commitment to improve Canada’s international economic performance by 
expanding our trade base and making Canada an attractive place for 
global investment. With one in three Canadian jobs currently tied to 
trade, any other policy would be irresponsible. 


Canada is heavily reliant on foreign direct investment for capital. 
This foreign investment also plays a critical role in the Canadian 
economy: it creates jobs, brings in new technologies, and stimulates 
growth. In 1996, foreign investment in Canada amounted to $180 
billion — a twofold increase in 10 years.? This is key, because as 
shown by Industry Canada and my department, $1 billion of new foreigr 
direct investment in Canada creates an estimated 45 000 new jobs ove! 
five years.* However, we cannot rest on our laurels. A recent report 
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by KPMG showed that Canada is one of the most competitive places in 
the world in which to invest and do business.® Yet, at the same time, 
the United Nations notes that our share of global investment has 
slipped from 8.7 per cent in 1985 to 4.3 per cent in 1995.° Joining 
the right kind of MAI would reinforce Canada’s attractiveness as a 
first-class destination for foreign investment, both today and in the 
future. 


Canadians are also increasingly active investors overseas. Our 
investment abroad totalled $171 billion in 1996, a 164 per cent 
increase in 10 years.’ This investment does many things: it provides 
better market access for Canadian companies, introduces them to new 
partners and technologies, allows them to grow, and creates new jobs 
here at home. An MAI that meets our interests would ensure protection 
for these investments — both for big and small companies — and for 
individual Canadians who invest abroad through their mutual funds, 
pension funds or RRSPs. 


Nor should we forget that by participating in these negotiations, 
Canada is ensuring that we shape the MAI to meet our best interests. 


Let us now examine these Canadian objectives. 
Canada’s Objectives in the Negotiations 


Canada’s participation in the MAI continues a proud tradition at the 
forefront of international rule-making. Given the importance of 
international trade to our economy, establishing rules and promoting 
freer trade makes sense. Canada was a founding member of the GATT 
[General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade], and its successor, the 
World Trade Organization [WTO]. 


Canada has been well served by the WTO global framework for trade in 
goods and services, and by our regional and bilateral trade 
arrangements. We now seek a similar framework for global rules on 
investment, starting with the MAI. 


The MAI negotiations started in September 1995. It is important that 
this Committee realized that a successful MAI would not turn Canada’s 
Current investment rules on their head. Canadian negotiators have 
been tasked with simply replicating in an MAI the investment rules 
and exemptions Canada secured in the NAFTA. The MAI rules would not 
be new; they would be consistent with Canada’s existing legislation 


and policy, namely: 


° non-discriminatory treatment between foreign and domestic 
investors; 
° that the expropriation of investment property be for a public 


purpose, be done fairly, and be accompanied by prompt and 
equitable compensation; and 


° access to effective dispute settlement. 
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Canada also hopes that these negotiations will help address issues 
such as the U.S. Helms-Burton Act. Canada, with the support of the 
European Union, has tabled proposals to curb unilateral, 
extraterritorial measures targeted to investment. 


On environment and labour standards, I want to be clear that the 
Government will never accept an agreement that would limit our 
ability to protect the environment or maintain high labour standards 
as we see fit. We are also pushing for strong language in the 
agreement so that other countries do not lower their standards to 
attract investment. In this regard, the Committee knows that labour 
and the environment are shared jurisdictions; we are currently 
consulting with the provinces on this matter. We are also working 
with the other countries and with interested Canadians — including 
non-governmental organizations — to balance different viewpoints ina 
responsible fashion. I do not mean to be evasive, but at this stage, 
it would be premature for me to prejudge the results of these 
consultations. Clearly, however, the Government’s preference is that 
the rules be as strong as possible. 


Finally, I want to emphasize that this Government will listen to the 
views of all Canadians. The MAI is not being negotiated in secret. 
Since assuming the portfolio of Minister for International Trade, I 
have made every effort to provide more information and ensure all 
views are heard. My Department is consulting closely with the 
provinces, the private sector and non-governmental organizations. 
Consultations have intensified, and this will continue. Canada 
supported the OECD releasing a draft working text of the MAI to non- 
governmental organizations. I am pleased to table this same text with 
you today. In addition, I have communicated directly with Canadians 
that have voiced concerns about the potential agreement, like the 
Council of Canadians, the Canadian Environmental Law Association, and 
the Canadian Labour Congress. In fact, these groups have already met — 
our MAI negotiators. I have also sent briefing packages on the MAI to 
all MPs and Senators and made sure that my Opposition trade critics 
received briefings on the issue. Your Committee is now playing a 
vital role in ensuring that Parliament continue to reach out to all 
Canadians on the MAI. 


I can assure you that the Government will only sign a deal that 
serves Canada’s national interests. The building blocks of the MAI 
are in place but the hard issues are now on the table. I look forward 
to hearing your views and responding to your concerns so that, 
together, we can make this agreement improve the economic prosperity 
and future of our country. I am confident that this is a common goal 
that we all share. 


Thank you. 
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of Canada du Canada 


I am honoured to have been asked to give this year’s Gordon 
Henderson Lecture on human rights. I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to commemorate the legacy of Gordon Henderson, both 
for his work on human rights and as a benefactor to the 
University of Ottawa Centre for Human Rights. The Centre has 
taken up a challenge — that of making the link between human 
rights theory and practice — that, as Foreign Affairs Minister, I 
face almost every day in the international context. I would like 
to outline for you, in my remarks today, how I see Canada taking 
up that challenge in an era, of profound global change. 


As we approach the 50th anniversary of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the international community is poised on a 
fulcrum. 


The breakdown of the old bipolar world has created new 
possibilities to promote and protect human rights. Globalization 
has opened up borders to new ideas and information, affording us 
new opportunities to build a universal culture of human rights. 
Democracy has taken root in the majority of the world’s states. 
Civil society is thriving. The conditions are there to achieve 
progress on human rights unimagined by the drafters of the 
Universal Declaration in 1948. 


At the same time, as I speak, human rights violations are being 
committed in many parts of the world: political dissidents are 
being jailed, people are being tortured, children are working in 
exploitative conditions, and internal conflicts are claiming 
innumerable civilian lives. Globalization has brought with it a 
dark side: transnational organized crime, terrorism, the drug 
trade, transboundary environmental pollutants and growing global 
economic inequities. 


In short, although recent years have seen impressive progress in 
the international human rights system, there is stilla 
significant gap between respect for human rights on the ground 
and the lofty principles set out in the Universal Declaration 

49 years ago. I see the 50th anniversary of the Declaration next 
year as a watershed — a defining moment that can either build on 
the momentum of the past few years or stall our advance. 


We have been working to adapt Canada’s international human rights 
policy to respond to, and capitalize on, these changes in the 
global environment. We are learning to tackle old problems in new 


ways, by: 


e developing a human rights foreign policy that maximizes 
Canada’s effective influence, by using a range of foreign 
policy levers and involving civil society actors; and ~ 

e developing a holistic foreign policy that sees human rights 
through the broader lens of human security, and integrates 
human rights concerns into other aspects of our foreign 
policy. Our ultimate aim is to prevent human rights abuses 


by addressing their root causes. 
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What I propose to do today is to offer some reflections on the 
past, present and future of the Universal Declaration, and on how 
we are working to adapt Canada’s international human rights 
policy to ensure that the Declaration gains in strength over its 
next 50! (veers: 


The Past 


Before the adoption of the UN Charter and the Universal 
Declaration, international law left states free to treat their 
own citizens as they saw fit. Human rights fell exclusively 
within the limits of state sovereignty, hidden from international 
view. 


The Charter in 1945 and the Universal’ Declaration in 1948 did two 
things: 


° Human rights became one of the guiding principles of 
international relations, with the international community 
affirming "faith in fundamental human rights and the dignity 
and worth of the human being" and promising to "promote 
social progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom." 

e But at the same time, the Charter and the Declaration 
reaffirmed the principle that each state had a "domaine 
réservé" — an area of absolute sovereignty that was shielded 
from international scrutiny. 


The early years of the international human rights system were 
characterized by a sterile to-and-fro between those states that 
sought to hide human rights abuses behind an impenetrable cloak 
of national sovereignty, and those that argued that human rights 
were a legitimate concern of the international community. A 
limited number of human rights treaties were negotiated, but 
ratification and implementation lagged behind. 


The Present 


What has changed? Recent years have seen the sterile polemic 
dissolve. With globalization, people, ideas and information are 
now moving across borders at unprecedented rates, and state 
sovereignty has become a much more diffuse concept. Many states 
have shown a new willingness to allow international scrutiny of 
their human rights records, permitting visits by special 
rapporteurs, signing on to international complaint mechanisms, 
and submitting regular reports on compliance to international 
treaty bodies. Processes that were formerly the province of 
states alone have now opened up to participation by a broad range 
of non-state actors. In essence, the international human rights 
system is evolving from an era of standard setting to an era of 
implementation. 
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At the same time, human rights are increasingly seen as 
inseparable from questions of international peace and) secur; 
international trade and development assistance. In effect, human 
rights cannot be seen as an afterthought to other considerations 
in international relations, but must be seen as a "threshold 
issue," integral to our other foreign policy concerns. 


The Way Forward: Developing a Canadian Human Rights Tool Kit 


What does this sea change in the international environment mean 
for Canadian international human rights policy? It means that: 


° -human rights must be an integral part of our foreign policy 
and a consideration in any relationship Canada has with 
another country, from the moment we enter into that 


relationship; 

° such a policy is not pure altruism oraidealism. While it 
reflects Canadian values, it also serves Canadian interests; 

° in order to effect positive change, Canada has to be ready 
to engage a whole range of foreign policy levers; 

° the active involvement of civil society is essential, both 
at home in Canada and abroad; and 

° we have a uniquely Canadian contribution to make to 


international human rights protection and promotion. 
Human Rights Are Integral to Canada’s Foreign Policy 


International respect for human rights is not a luxury, it is an 
imperative of living in a global society. Today, most important 
Canadian "domestic" issues have an international dimension. All 
are shaped by international forces and events. None can 
successfully be addressed by governments in isolation from the 


international sphere. 


New threats to human security, if not addressed ina 
comprehensive manner, affect the health, security and quality of 
life of Canadians. With trade, travel and telecommunications 
linking countries more closely together than ever, each 
individual country has a growing stake in how other nations 
govern, or misgovern, their citizens. Mature democracies are less 
likely to go to war with one another, unleash waves of refugees, 
create environmental catastrophes or engage in terrorism. 


Jobs and growth at home are increasingly dependent on trade and 
investment abroad. States that respect human rights and the rule 
of law are more likely to honour their commercial commitments. 

The well-being of the international economy is linked to issues 


of stability and security. 


All of this means that human rights must be integral to our 
overall foreign policy. It means that we have to be ready to 
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maximize our effective influence through a whole range of foreign 
policyeccols: 


from "soft diplomacy" measures such as: 


democratic development and peace-building, 


e improved trading relationships, 

e support of the work of, NGOs [non-governmental organizations] 
and the private sector, 

° bilateral human rights dialogues and 

e technical assistance; 


to "hard diplomacy" coercive measures such as: 


e international condemnation in resolutions at the UN Human 
Rights Commission, 

° international monitoring missions, 

° economic sanctions and 

e peacekeeping missions. 


These measures are not mutually exclusive. The steps we take will 
necessarily vary from country to country, depending on a range of 
complex factors: the severity of human rights abuses; the number 
and strength of indigenous human rights NGOs; and the capacity of 
the country to build a judicial, legal and human rights 
inftrastructure: 


At times, the Government of Canada has been criticized for being 
inconsistent in its approach to different countries. But a 
coherent human rights policy does not require or even imply 
uniformity of treatment. It would be easy to take very public 
stands on every human rights abuse in every country, and it might 
even be quite popular, but this would not, on its own, change 
much in the country concerned. Each situation and each country 
holds a different potential for effective action. The key is to 
find the right foreign policy "approach ite Lulfid that potential 


Linking Human Rights and Trade 


Perhaps the most sensitive issue in this regard is the 
relationship between trade and human rights. Critics of 
engagement see a dichotomy between trade and human rights. I 
would argue that it is a false one. Although trade on its own 
does not promote democratization or greater respect for human 
rights, it does open doors. It creates a relationship, within 
which we can begin to speak about human rights. In addition, as 
countries open up to foreign trade and investment, they come 
under increasing pressure to respect the rule of law. At the same 
time, they see more and more reasons why it is in their own 
interests to do so. The issue here is not a crude choice between 
trade or human rights, but rather a need for responsible trade. 


ra] 


I think the area of child labour best illustrates my point that 
megaphone diplomacy and coercive measures are not always the most 
etfective troute: for) bringing: about positive change, and that 
encouraging ethical trade can be a positive tool for change. 
Punitive measures, such as limiting the importation of certain 
products made with child labour, risk displacing child workers 
into even worse situations, such as prostitution. (They <lse 
ignore the plight of the vast majority of child labourers in 
developing countries who are employed in the domestic and 
informal sectors. 


The underlying cause of child labour in developing countries is 
poverty. The solution is to attack the root cause of the problem, 
and to offer viable alternatives to exploitative child labour. 
This is why Canada approaches child labour issues through 
technical co-operation based on reducing poverty and meeting 
basic human needs, and through partnerships with non-governmental 
organizations and the private sector. 


For example, Canada has established a $500 000 child development 
fund in India to help combat exploitative child labour. Canada 
funds a range of preventative projects through CIDA [Canadian 
International Development Agency], for example providing for the 
education of girls in Africa. In the Golden Triangle, we fund 
crop substitution and rehabilitation for people who lived off the 
heroin trade, many of them former child prostitutes or the 
children of prostitutes. 


We are also working within Canada to target sexual exploitation 
Soicnwlorenow Through iBilhiwC=275% we rhavée samended sineeCrima nae aCede 
to allow for the prosecution of Canadians who engage in 
commercial sexual activities with children while abroad. Senator 
Landon Pearson, my special advisor on children’s rights, is 
organizing an International Summit of Sexually Exploited Youth, 
which will bring together youth from around the world who have 
worked in the sex trade to talk about their experiences and 


solutions to the problem. 


The key to success on issues of child labour is engaging the 
private sector and fostering change from within. Earlier this 
year, Errol Mendes, Director of the Centre for Human Rights at 
the University of Ottawa, spearheaded an initiative with the 
Canadian Alliance of Manufacturers to draft a voluntary code of 
conduct for Canadian business overseas. I am very pleased that 
the Alliance and a group of Canadian businesses have now adopted 
such a code, aimed at issues of corruption, fair labour 
practices, human rights and health and safety. Progressive © 
business practices by Canadian companies overseas can help instil 
a culture of respect for core labour standards and fair 
conditions of work in local businesses. 
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The Canadian government has also launched the Child Labour 
Challenge Fund to support Canadian private sector initiatives 
aimed at addressing exploitative child labour internationally. We 
will provide matching funds to the private sector to support 
projects such as voluntary guidelines, codes of conduct and 
consumer labelling. More broadly, we are working in the ILO 
[International Labour Organization] and the WTO [World Trade 
Organization] to promote international commitment to core labour 
standards. By moving beyond an artificial dichotomy between trade 
and human rights, we open up new avenues to pursue the goal of 
responsible and ethical trade. 


Linking Human Rights to Peace and Security 


At the intersection of peace and security and respect for human 
rights lies what I have termed "peace-building." Our work on 
peace-building provides another example of how Canada is working 
to adapt its foreign policy tools. The link between human rights 
and building sustainable peace in countries prone to recurring 
cycles of violence is clear. Human rights abuses are a key 
diagnostic tool for early warning of emerging conflicts, 
identifying vulnerable populations for humanitarian assistance 
during conflict, and assessing progress in fragile periods of 
post =confl iret (reconstruction. Un counmtriestitorn by intenserhnve 
conflict, ensuring respect for the human rights of every sector 
of the population is the key to building sustainable peace. 


The establishment last year of the Canadian Peace-building 
Initiative, including the Canadian Peace-building Fund anda 
roster of Canadian human rights experts, aims at increasing 
Canada’s capacity for rapid, sco-ordinated sand ttlexible wesponses 
to intra-state conflicts. We are committed to ensuring that 
Canadian capacities are identified and deployed quickly and 
effectively in response to human rights emergencies. 


To give some concrete examples, over the last six months we have 
used the Fund to: 


e provide critical start-up funding for the Guatemala 
HistoricalsClarivEi cationr Commission: 
e assist the Preparatory Commission for the Establishment of 


an International Criminal Court by underwriting the 
participation vot “delegates sirom developing»scountries ; 

e provide financial assistance for the work of the joint 
UN/OAU [Organization of African Unity] Special 
Representative for the Great Lakes Region of Central Africa; 
and 

° establish a free-media project in the Balkans. 


An important element of healing war-torn societies is restoring 
the rule of law and ending impunity. The international tribunals 
for Rwanda and the former Yugoslavia will not only bring specific 
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war crimes and crimes against human ey" te: Licghtwabibeuwiids a2c0 
serve aS an invaluable precedent for the creation of an 
International Criminal Court. The tribunals must have the support 
of the international community in order to be credible and 
effective. It was in this belief that Canada recently. «submitted 
an amicus brief to the Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia, 
defending its authority to issue orders for the production of 
evidence. 


We have been working hard for the timely establishment of an 
independent and effective International Criminal Courts  wieb 
inherent jurisdiction over the "core" crimes of genocide, war 
crimes and crimes against humanity. If there is no impartial 
means CO uncover truth and administer justice in the aftermath of 
war, nations will find themselves plunged into continued cycles 
of violence, fuelled by unfinished business. 


Linking Human Rights to Development 


Experience has demonstrated the link between economic development 
and human rights. The success of development programs and macro- 
economic reforms hinges on the existence of stable, predictable 
and transparent systems of government, which respect human rights 
and the rule of law. In other words, on good governance. 


The situation in Algeria is a case in point. All Canadians have 
been horrified by the massacres in Algeria in recent months. We 
condemn in the strongest terms the terrorists who have carried 
out these vicious attacks on innocent, defenceless women and men, 
young children and the elderly. 


We have acted to provide support to the Algerian people, and to 
promote an eventual resolution of the crisis. Canadian 
development assistance funds support day-care centres so that 
Algerian women can work, support work for the handicapped, 
support the independent Algerian press, and helped rebuild the 
Press Centre when a bomb destroyed it. We are promoting political 
and economic reform in Algeria, by sending election observers, by 
promoting new enterprises and job creation, and by encouraging 
enhanced trade and investment relations between Canadian and 
Algerian companies. A new CIDA program to promote enhanced : 
institutional linkages — for example, between our universities 
and colleges — is currently getting under way. 


As both sides of the conflict reject direct international 
intervention, the scope for it to work is very limited. Rather, 
we believe that broad, sustained reforms of Algeria’s political 
and economic institutions hold the key to an eventual resolution 
of this crisis. I have stressed this point to Algeria’s Foreign 
Minister, with whom I have met twice this year. Canada also 
emphasizes the importance of observing accepted international 
human rights standards, and we do not accept that the need to 
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apprehend and neutralize the terrorists — urgent though it is — 
provides an excuse for human rights abuses by Algeria’s security 
forces. 


Ultimately, the best defence against terrorism, and the human 
rights abuses it provokes, is a free and pluralistic society. Our 
efforts in Algeria — our political relations, our aid program and 
our economic co-operation — are all directed toward this goal. 


Maximizing Canada’s Effective Influence 


In aiming for effective influence, we vary our approach depending 
on the degree of willingness of particular countries to engage 
with Canada on human rights questions, and on our leverage. 
Canada maximizes its leverage through "niche diplomacy," by 
identifying particular Canadian values we can bring to 
international human rights debate. We then work to redefine our 
alliances, partnerships and international co-operation programs 
to make this uniquely Canadian voice heard. 


One area where Canada has made a niche for itself, and perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of ‘our “human cights spolicy sits an 
supporting change from within. The Canadian approach involves 
fostering local human rights capacity to create a space where 
civil society can grow. 


We believe that the impulse toward respect for human rights is 
inevitable, but at the same time we are realistic about some of 
the governments we are dealing with. We do not expect these 
governments to become sudden converts to the cause of human 
Rights » Bute they will yueld gradualivn — because, they mavelne 
choice — to pressure for change from within their own societies. 


In recognition of this, Canada has recently undertaken a series 
of new bilateral human rights initiatives with China, Cuba and 
Indonesia. Our aim is to work with a range of counterparts to 
establish government-to-government discussions, exchanges between 
human rights institutions, “civil society initiatives, land 
projects developing free media. 


In fact, as I speak, Canadian officials are returning from 
meetings in China and Indonesia. Two major components of the 
package of human rights initiatives between Canada and China were 
the establishment of the Joint Committee on Human Rights and 
China’s commitment to sign the UN Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. I am pleased to announce that at the same 
time as our officials were in China for the second meeting of the 
Joint Committee, the Covenant was signed. Under the dialogue, we 
are also assisting with a review of China’s criminal procedure, 
with the development of adversarial trial and legal aid systems, 
and with implementation of China’s obligations under the 
Convention Against Torture. 
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During my last visit to China, I presented the Chinese government 
with a list of individuals who have been imprisoned for political 
activities. At the October meeting, China broke with its past 
practice and provided Canadian officials with information about 
some of the individuals on that list. We will continue to press 
for more information. 


On October 29-30, the Indonesia-Canada Human Rights Colloquium 
was held in Jakarta, as the first event under the Bilateral 
Consultative Forum I established with Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Alatas in July of this year. This was the first ever bilateral 
human rights colloquium held in Jakarta, and it was attended not 
only by Canadian and Indonesian officials, but also by NGOs, 
business representatives, the media, and ASEAN [Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations] and international observers. We hope 
that this wide participation will spur others to follow Canada’s 
lead and will have a spill-over effect in the region. 


Specific issues of concern raised by both sides included East 
Timor, freedom of the press, political reform, independence of 
the judiciary, labour standards and good governance issues. A 
Memorandum of Understanding on technical co-operation in human 
rights will be finalized shortly as an outcome of the Colloquium. 


Bilateral human rights dialogues are, however, only a means to an 
end. The dialogues we have entered into with Cuba, China and 
Indonesia are slowly starting to bear fruit. But this approach 
will not succeed with all countries and in all instances. Even 
where bilateral dialogues are possible, multilateral and other 
diplomatic channels need to be kept open to ensure concrete 
results. 


This is particularly important where dialogue jor engagement is 
impossible. Regimes such as Nigeria and Burma have increasingly 
isolated themselves by refusing to co-operate with United Nations 
human rights mechanisms, refusing to engage with Canada and 
others on human rights questions, and refusing to honour their 
international commitments. It is in cases such as these that the 
more coercive measures may be the last and only resort. 


The Multilateral Advantage 


Canada has, for more than 50 years, made multilateralism a 
centrepiece of our foreign policy. Multilateralism serves us well 
when we need to deliver difficult messages, by providing not only 
balance but weight to our messages. It is not surprising, then, 
that Canada has been and continues to be very active in the human 
rights work of the UN. Canada has been active since the adoption 
of the Universal Declaration in ongoing work on standard setting, 
which has produced over 60 international human rights . 
instruments. As we speak, Canadian officials and representatives 
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of Aboriginal groups are working in Geneva on a UN declaration on 
the rights of indigenous peoples. 


As we approach the 50th anniversary of the Universal Declaration, 
the United Nations is undergoing an intense period of renewal and 
reform. In the field of human rights, the focus has shifted to 
implementation. We have been pressing, through Canadian 
resolutions at the Commission on Human Rights, to ensure that the 
UN human rights treaty bodies have the tools needed to monitor 
states’ commitments. We have established UN special rapporteurs 
on freedom of expression and violence against women. And we are 
working hard to ensure that the new High Commissioner for Human 
Rights, Mary Robinson, has the financial and political support 
needed to do her job. 


As part of our celebrations of the 50th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration, Canada is sponsoring the development and 
publication of a prototype annual report on the state of human 
rights worldwide, based on the findings of the UN’s independent 
human rights mechanisms. We will also fund a conference on human 
rights and the Internet, with a focus on using the Internet for 
dissemination of human rights information. 


At the same time as we are working to strengthen the UN, we are 
also working to foster the growing human rights role of regional 
organizations. The Commonwealth Ministerial Action Group was 
empowered by heads of government to address serious and 
persistent violations of human rights, not just through 
expressions of condemnation, but through concrete action. The 
Commonwealth was the first multilateral body to marshal 
international condemnation of Nigeria’s human rights record, 
suspending it from the Commonwealth and paving the way for 
condemnation within the UN and the creation of a special 
rapporteur. The recent meeting of the CMAG established explicit 
benchmarks for a timely and credible return by Nigeria to 
democracy, promising escalating sanctions should Nigeria fail to 
dovso: 


At this year’s Summit of the Americas in Santiago, Canada and 
Brazil will co-chair discussions on the themes of indigenous 
peoples and human rights and democracy. In the Organization of 
American States, Canada initiated the Unit for the Promotion of 
Democracy, a unique mechanism for the long-term promotion and 
strengthening of democratic institutions and processes. The 
strengthened role of regional organizations is also evident in 
Europe, where the Organization for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe is addressing human rights problems in Central and Eastern 
Europe . 


Pak 
Conclusion 


We talk of these tools and approaches in a very matter-of-fact 
way. But their very existence, when we contrast the present to 
the early days of the Universal Declaration, represents a radical 
change. So, too, does the growing integration of human rights 
concerns into other aspects of international activity. Labour 
standards and children’s rights, impunity and peace-building, 
military expenditures, the export of small arms and landmines — 
all have a human rights dimension. In essence, we now approach 
human rights through the more comprehensive lens of "human 
security." This means there is scope not only for remedial 
action, but also for a range of other measures to prevent human 
rights abuses and to address their root causes. 


Canada’s record gives us international standing to speak and act 
on human rights issues, but we have to be realistic about the 
extent of our leverage. We are neither inclined nor able to 
dictate. The key to our approach is maximizing Canada’s effective 
influence. 


Buiiding respect for human rights 1s one of the most challenging 
tasks Gt Foreign policy as we approach the end’ of the century. It 
takes time, it is prone to reversals, and it requires sustained 
action on the bilateral and multilateral fronts. It demands a 
comprehensive and flexible approach that takes into account the 
link between respect for human rights and peace and security, 
development and trade. In this way, we hope to create the 
conditions needed to bring the Universal Declaration into the 
next 50 years with renewed vigour. And, above all, to narrow the 
gap between the principles that the international community set 
down in the Declaration 49 years ago and the reality of human 
rights around the world. 


Thank you. 


} 
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Ladies and gentlemen, 


It’s great to be in your beautiful city. President Kennedy once 
described Washington as "a city of northern efficiency and 
southern charm." Well, this meeting has started on time and we 
have certainly enjoyed your generous hospitality, so you are 
living up to your reputation so far! 


On my way over here today, I was thinking about the relationship 
between our two great countries and about some of the differences 
between us. 


me emeraca;y iit ’s)"life, liberty andthe pursuité “of “happiness?” in 
Canada, it’s "peace, order and good government." Someone has 
suggested that the advantage of pursuing happiness instead of 
good government is that at least with happiness, there is a 
possibility of achievement! 


But, for all our differences, I know that few Canadians would 
want to live next to any other country, and I suspect that most 
Americans feel the same way about their northern neighbour. 


We are friends, we are neighbours and, more than ever, we are 
each other’s closest and largest economic partners. 


This partnership manifests itself today in this room. It gives me 
great pleasure to address members of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian- 
American Business Council. And we count on the advice, support 
and leadership of your organizations, on both sides of the 
border, as we move forward to build on our successes in North 
America. 


In the brief time I have here today, I’d like to focus on two 
issues: first, Canada’s healthy economic and investment climate 
at home; and second, Canada’s commitment to the hemisphere, 
specifically to the Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA]. 


On January 12, 1995, The Wall Street Journal published an 
editorial entitled "Bankrupt Canada?". It warned of the debt 
burden Canada was carrying and talked about us "hitting the 
wall," much as Britain had done in the 1970s and New Zealand in 


the 1980s. 


Well, I can report good news: not only did we avoid hitting the 
wall, we turned around and headed in the opposite direction! What 
has occurred in the three short years since that editorial is 
nothing short of an economic renaissance. Canada stands today 
stronger and more competitive than we have ever been. 


The numbers speak for themselves: when our government took office 
in 1993, our annual budget deficit was $42 billion — and rising. 
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Today, that $42 billion deficit has been virtually wiped out, and 
we expect it to be eliminated within the next year or two. 


Interest rates are now below those in the United States and 
inflation is hovering at under 2 percent. In fact, Canadians are 
now enjoying the lowest sustained interest rates that we’ve had 
in 30 years. 


While our unemployment rate remains unacceptably high, it too is 
falling. And the IMF [International Monetary Fund] predicts 
Canada will lead the G-7 nations in economic growth both this 
year and next. 


What all of this means is that Canada now has an investment 
climate second to none. Recently, KPMG, an internationally 
recognized management consulting firm, conducted a comprehensive 
study. 


It looked at the real costs involved in establishing and 
operating a company of 100 employees in eight different sectors 
of the economy. These were costs that almost every new business 
would have to consider — things like labour costs, including 
wages and benefits; initial capital costs; and the costs of 
electricity, telecommunications and transportation. 


The study compared seven countries: Canada, the United States, 
Germany, France, Italy, the United Kingdom and Sweden. 


The study found that when you combine all of the elements I just 
listed, Canada ranks number one. In other words, it is cheaper to 
set up and run a business in Canada than anywhere else studied. 


One of the most interesting findings of the study — and maybe the 
most surprising for some of you — is that Canada is tied with 
Sweden for the lowest overall corporate tax rates. I know that 
seems counter-intuitive to many of you who believe that Canada is 
a high-tax, CcoumEry; bute gods the: kind! Of myth, about, doing 
business in our country that has to be exposed. 


It is the mark of a wise investor to seek out undiscovered gems. 
And I can tell you without hesitation that if Canada were a 
company, Warren Buffet would be buying! 


Now, as International Trade Minister, you would expect me to 
point to our trade performance as the reason for our economic 
turnaround. Of course, trade isn’t the whole story, but the 
figures tell a good tale: 


* Trade now accounts for more than 40 percent of our GDP, and 
one out of every three jobs in Canada is. dependent upon 
trade. 
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% Our exports are up more than 45 percent in just four years. 
Two-way trade with the United States has doubled since 1989. 
In 1996, we traded an astounding $456 billion. 


€ It is no coincidence that since 1993, almost a million new 
jobs have been created in Canada. 
e This good news trade story is understood in Canada. Recent 


Studies show that 70 percent of Canadians support the 
poneept of freerotradeseThis ‘vstup*fromtadmayority of 

56 percent in 1993 when the NAFTA was signed. Six in ten 

(63 percent) Canadians support the NAFTA, up from 37 percent 
in 1993. 


Each and every day, over $1 billion in goods and services are 
exchanged between our two countries — this is the world’s largest 
trading relationship. And even more impressive, over 95 percent 
of that trade crosses the border problem-free. It is therefore 
vital that we not allow trade irritants to define or discolour 
what is clearly a remarkable partnership between our two 
countries. 


In this context, I’d like to thank the American business 
community for your support for the exemption of Canada from 
Section 110 of the U.S. Immigration Act. Free movement of people 
and goods across our shared border is essential if we are to 
continue our rapid growth in two-way trade. 


We can also work together beyond our borders. More accessible 
trade and investment markets are a goal that Canada and the U.S. 
share. This is reflected in the NAFTA. But it’s also why our two 
countries are among the strongest supporters of the World Trade 
Organization. 


As you know, the WTO is the cornerstone for ongoing trade 

liberalization efforts, from the recently concluded agreements on 
telecommunications services and on information technology to the 
financial services negotiations, which are heading into the final 


stretch as we speak. 


Both our countries are also committed to the resumption of 
negotiations in agriculture and in services, which are slated for 
the turn of the century. The WTO provides the foundation for 
bilateral and regional initiatives that deepen trade reform, 


including the FTAA. 


In Canada, expanded rules-based trade has always meant jobs and 
growth. Along the way, Canada has changed not only how we trade 
with the world, but how we see ourselves in the world. Our roots 
are planted deeply in European soil. We have also enjoyed a long 
history of friendship with the United States. More recently, 
through the development of strong ties with the world of Asia 
Pacific, we have transformed and diversified our economic life. 
Now, this transformation is being enhanced through more 
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engagement with the Americas as a whole, which brings me to the 
secondytopics 


Canada is unmistakably a nation of the Americas, and together we 
want to build a common destiny. Our commitment to this region is 
clear. 


First, beyond our partnership with Mexico in the NAFTA, we have 
Signed a free trade agreement with Chile. Designed to be a bridge 
to Chile’s eventual accession to the NAFTA, this agreement is 
creating impressive opportunities for Canadian businesses, and we 
are very optimistic about our bilateral relationship. 


Second, we are currently negotiating an arrangement on trade and 
investment co-operation with Mercosur. This is an important 
market for Canada — our investments there total $6 billion — and 
we will continue to build this relationship in the years ahead. 


Third, Prime Minister Chrétien will lead a Team Canada trade 
mission to the region next January, visiting Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile. We expect more than 400 business people to 
join the Prime Minister and provincial premiers in a combined 
effort to forge new commercial relationships and open doors to 
new markets. 


Finally, nowhere is this commitment more clear than in Canada’s 
unwavering support for a Free Trade Area of the Americas. And we 
welcome U.S. partnership in this endeavour. 


In fact, despite the delay, we are hopeful that the President 
will succeed in coming up with a bi-partisan package on fast 
track that Congress will pass before next spring’s Summit of the 
Americas in Santiago, Chile. This would send an important message 
to the world that the United States will play a leadership role 
im (iiaberalizging trade. Formrour partyiCanada dees mot) antendwtc 
allow the delay in securing fast track to slow our own agenda to 
further liberalize trade in the hemisphere. 


Why this push for hemispheric free trade? Why look to Latin 
America and the Caribbean? Because the growth is there. The 
opportunities and partnerships are there. By the year 2000, this 
region will have a population of nearly 500 million and a GDP of 
S2 trillion — and that’s U.S-*dollars! But most Aiponeantiy, 
there now exists a shared desire, and a unique opportunity, to 
build a true sense of community in the hemisphere. 


Souths really wsarntgrounditloer”, epportunaty jiand. iwemmusti Get 
in on it. This is the message I have heard repeatedly from the 
Canadian business community, which is extremely bullish on Latin 
America. ; 
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We also have to recognize that this region is demonstrating a 
strong commitment to continuing market reforms and to advancing 
democratic rights and good governance. 


Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay have banded together in 
the Mercosur customs union, which has, in turn, Signed free trade 
agreements with Bolivia and Chile. 


Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela have entered into a free trade 
agreement, and the countries of Central America and the 
Commonwealth Caribbean are strengthening their respective customs 
unions. 


These initiatives have not gone unnoticed: the European Union is 
already engaged in trade discussions with Mercosur. So we 
hesitate at our peril. The time for renewed commitment is now. 


We simply must create the framework for a more open and 
predictable trading system in the region. For our part, Canada 
sees the FTAA as a comprehensive agreement, covering goods, 
services, investment and intellectual property. We see a 
hemisphere-wide partnership based on a single undertaking, 
containing a common set of rights and obligations for all 
members. The negotiations must start as a comprehensive package, 
with all cards on the table, including tariff and market access 
issues. Substantially all of these tariffs and trade barriers 
should be eliminated within 10 years of the agreement coming into 
force. At the same time, we must also recognize the special 
needs of the smaller members in these negotiations by adopting a 
phased-in approach for them that best serves their interests. 


These are our goals and we are working hard, along with our FTAA 
partners, to ensure a smooth launch for the April meeting in 
Santiago. Detailed negotiations will have to begin immediately 
following Santiago so that we can meet our leaders’ commitment to 
make real progress by 2000 and conclude negotiations by 2005. 
Given this timetable, it is important that the United States has 
fast-track authority to help move this process forward. We are 
under no illusion about the challenges that await us. But 
progress toward anything worthwhile is always difficult. 


Canada understands the benefits of free trade because we are 
experiencing them. Having adjusted to the NAFTA, we are now 
confidently expanding our frontiers and our fortunes around the 
world. The global economy is becoming increasingly . 
interconnected, and we do not intend to watch from the sidelines. 


In the days that lie ahead, the United States and Canada must 
lead — and lead decisively. Our vision must be outward, not 
inward. We must work together to extend the benefits of free 
trade throughout the Americas, and we must break down the 
barriers and attitudes that prevent us from realizing that goal. 
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We must also highlight the social dividend — such as new schools, 
hospitals, higher incomes and higher labour and environmental 
standards — that flow from a well-administered, open economy. 


If we do this, I believe we will usher in an era of hemispheric 
prosperity and stability. And the FTAA will take its place asa 
truly historic undertaking. 


I began by quoting President Kennedy. In the interests of 
bipartisanship and fairness, let me close by quoting the words of 
President Reagan. When he addressed the Canadian Parliament in 
1981, he reminded us that "our mission is more than simply making 
do’. = -9 lates to} Mitt the world's dreams, beyond *theméhort 
limits of ounssights,! “to othe (farvedges, of -oursbest hopes" 


Let us take that wise counsel to heart and forge ahead as 
friends, advance as allies and proceed as partners. Because 
together, there is little we cannot do. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Secretary Daley, fellow Canadian Parliamentarians, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I must admit that one of the best things about the job of 
International Trade Minister is the opportunity to assist and 
represent our Canadian business community when we take on the 

ee on missions such as this. It is a source of great pride 
or me. 


I believe that when we export our products and services, we are 
also exporting our country’s values and promoting our country’s 
international image. In this way, you, the women entrepreneurs 
from Canada and the United States here today, are preparing for 
an important task when you take on the challenge of preparing for 
export markets for the first time. 


But this is not the only reason your governments take an interest 
in your success. 


In this era of rationalization of precious government resources, 
we cannot afford to be complacent. We cannot continue to do 
things the way we always have. We cannot be all things to all 
people. 


We in government must target our activities more sharply toward 
those sectors that have the most potential for growth and that 
will benefit the most from our help. In a country where 
international trade sustains one job in three, I cannot afford to 
Paa nantes task. 


And who is responsible for the bulk of our trade? It seems 
incredible that 50 Canadian firms alone achieve almost 50 percent 
of our exports. And when you consider that only 10 percent of our 
small and medium-sized businesses [SMEs] export, this tells me 
that there is a lot of room for growth in this important segment 
of our business community. 


We asked ourselves the questions: "Why are SMEs not exporting?" 
"What innovative strategies can we develop to help them get their 
goods and their services into international markets?" "In which 
areas can we focus our resources where it makes the most sense?" 
"What are the trends and how can we take advantage of them?" 


Well, when I look at the face of SMEs in Canada today, one 
striking trend emerges. And that is the incredible dynamism of 


women entrepreneurs. 


In the last 20 years, self-employed women have had the fastest 
rate of growth of all employment sectors in our economy. Today, 
women own and lead almost one third of all Canadian companies. 


In total, their businesses employ more people than Canada’s top 
100 companies. 
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Over two million Canadians work in businesses owned and led by 
women. 


Clearly, the world of business is no longer just a man’s world — 
and hasn’t been for some time now. 


And it should surprise no one that our Chief Trade Commissioner 
and the head of the new SME division in my department are both 
accomplished women. 


Indeed, the same is true in this country, where both the trade 
representative and the head of the Small Business Administration 
are also outstanding women. 


But despite these incredible statistics, women entrepreneurs are 
under-represented in our trade culture. And I want to change 
that. 


The purpose of this mission is to do just that. This mission will 
encourage the contacts that lead to contracts. 


It also made perfect sense to me that we should launch this 
initiative in Washington. 


The mid-Atlantic states surrounding Washington represent one of 
the richest markets in the world. Seventy-five percent of the 
world’s multinational enterprises are represented in Washington. 
It also has the second-highest concentration of high-tech firms 
outside Silicon Valley. This $11.5-billon market holds incredible 
potential for all sectors of the Canadian economy, including 
businesses owned and led by women. 


That being said, I want to assure you that the Canadian 
businesswomen with us here today — and hundreds of thousands back 
home — are ready to do business with you in any part of this 
country. 


After all, Canada and the United States are each other’s largest 
trading partner. 


The potential that exists for us in this market is why we must 
take the steps to support our exporters and to encourage more of 
our businesses to look across the border for opportunities. 


We have to focus our assistance where our customers are and where 
we are most relevant. 


And to do so means a sharper targeting of our activities toward 
those sectors that have the most potential for growth, and that 
will benefit the most from our help. 
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Women-led and women-owned small and medium-sized businesses are 
eertainly in that category: 


Another reason for beginning with our largest trading partner and 
closest ally is that it makes sense for new exporters stomstart 
off in a market that is relatively close to home and that has 
relatively similar business practices. 


It is an opportunity for our companies to gain valuable exporting 
expertise before going global. 


And Ivhave every expectation that they will do so. 


Because the products and services being offered by the Canadian 
businesswomen with us today are world class! They represent 
everything from aerospace to automobiles and from petroleum 
products to the new leading-edge environmental industries. 


They are manufacturers of computer software and other information 
technology products, of food and drink, of health aids,. toys, 
paints, pharmaceuticals, paper, promotional products, clothing, 
jewellery, artwork and much more. 


They are experts in management consulting, taxation, 
transportation, communications, education, film distribution, 
estate planning, strategic alliances, government relations, 
talent management and other services. 


And many of them have put deals in place already. 


In fact, later today we will have the opportunity to witness the 
signing of contracts and strategic alliances in areas as diverse 
as cross-border freight shipping, specialty papers, media 
products, promotional products, printing and others. 


But, believe me, there will be more. We have found that following 
similar trade information sessions, fully 55 percent of the group 
go on to make their first sales in the United States within a 


year to a year and a half. 


And as we agreed when we met last summer, Mr. Secretary — when 
you led a delegation of small and medium-sized businesses to 
Ottawa — the success of trade missions is in the follow-up. 


To that end, your department here in Washington along with the 
Small Business Administration and my department in Ottawa have 
agreed to work together on a Canada-U.S. Women’s Trade Summit to 
take place at York University in Toronto in May 1999. 


In fact, I had a very productive meeting yesterday with 
Mrs. Alvarez of the Small Business Administration, and, like you, 


Mr. Secretary, she is very supportive of this initiative. 
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The objective of the Summit is twofold. 


First, it will bring together women business leaders from our two 
countries to identify — and recommend ways to eliminate — the 
barriers that inhibit businesswomen from entering international 
markets. 


Second, it will attract an American trade delegation working 
through=the> UVSe "Consulate® in“Toronte “for Ewoi days ofimeetings, 
Site visits and one-on-one business contacts. In this way, the 
Summit will embody the exact objectives the policy dialogue is 
supposed to address — that is, more business for more women 
across more borders. 


The ideas and recommendations from the Summit will also be taken 
forward to the Conference on Women Entrepreneurs sponsored by the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development [OECD] in 
the year 2000. 


To make sure our joint Summit and the OECD Conference have solid 
data on the particular issues women in business face, we are 
putting together a "research coalition" of government, private- 
sector and academic representatives. My department will take a 
lead role in co-ordinating this activity along with Industry 
Canada and Status of Women Canada. 


i"am proud to recognize our first partners “in this coalition 
They are the Royal Bank of Canada, which has also been a generous 
sponsor of this mission, and the Women Entrepreneurs of Canada 
Foundation — both of which are represented here today. 


In fact, the Women Entrepreneurs of Canada Foundation and the 
National Foundation for Women Business Owners here in the United 
States have agreed to co-operate in this task and will also be 
Signing a memorandum of understanding to that effect later today. 


But let me assure you that we are not going to wait until the 
next millennium before taking action! 


As part of my department’s ongoing program for exporters, a 
special visit is being planned to Washington next year. Its focus 
will be on international financial institutions and how to 
increase the number of Canadian women consultants winning 
contracts financed by the World Bank and the InterAmerican 
Development Bank. 


We are going to complement our efforts on trade fairs and 
missions with a more concerted effort to provide Canadian 
businesswomen with the information they need to export their 
products and services. We will make greater use of vehicles such 
as the Internet to help bridge the information gap for women 
CnereprBeneuissr 
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And I also want to ensure that we increase the number of women 
participants on Team Canada trade missions — most notably, on our 
upcoming Latin American trip in January. 


These initiatives in support of businesswomen are part of our 
overall effort to help all small and medium-sized businesses 
increase their exports through what I call Team Canada Inc. 


The SME division that I have recently created within my 
department will focus on meeting the special needs of new 
exporter constituencies, particularly the needs of small and 
medium-sized businesses led and owned by women. 


Having people "on the ground" in diverse marketplaces around the 
world is another essential ingredient for the success of our 
exporting efforts. We have made a commitment to increase by 

30 percent the number of Canadian Trade Commissioners working at 
posts around the world. 


I believe that these and other initiatives will make a real 
difference for Canada’s current and potential exporters. 


In closing, I want to salute the Canadian and American 
businesswomen here today. Yours has not always been an easy road 
to travel — not only in moving from domestic markets into 
international trade, but also in that long and sometimes daunting 
struggle just to start up a business and make it grow. 


But I would like to leave you with a comment — and a compliment — 
from one of Canada’s most colourful and outspoken politicians, 
the late Charlotte Whitton, who was the Mayor of Ottawa back in 
the 1950s. 


She once said: "For a woman to get half as much credit as a man, 
she has to work twice as hard, and be twice as smart." 


To which she then added in her own unique way: "Fortunately, that 
Pen Garr icurt.”™ 


Well, maybe the "credit" she was referring to was not the kind 
that is usually on the mind of a small businesswoman sitting in a 
bank manager’s office looking for start-up capital! 


But whether you agree or disagree with all or part of her 
statement, I think all of us can agree that not only do women 
have the right and the ability to be full economic participants — 
it is in all our best interests to help ensure that more 
businesswomen take the plunge into international markets. 


And when you do, it means increased economic opportunities for 
all business people, increased growth for our economy, and more 


jobs. 
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And when you do, I want you to know that your government will be 
here for you. Like any other good business partner, we will be 
listening to what you, our clients, want from us, providing 
information and services that are more timely, more accessible, 
more responsive, and always with an eye to the future. 


And from where I stand right now, looking out at all the hard- 
working, creative, intelligent and ambitious talent seated before 
me, that future sure looks great. 


I will be proud, and indeed I look forward to the day when each 
and every one of the participants in this historic mission takes 
on the role of representing Canada as an exporter of the best our 
country Has to offer: 


Thank you, and good luck. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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I've long believed in the twin notions of universal truth and the 
enrichment of the human spirit through knowledge. 


Let me explain 


I was born in Argentina of Italian parents who emigrated there 
after the war. When I was still a child, we came to Canada. 


And, as all newcomers to this country, my parents dreamed of 
making a better life for themselves and their children. 


There's nothing unique about that. 

Since time immemorial, parents the world over have done 
everything in their power to nurture and protect their young; to 
create a life for their children that was better than their own. 


That's the universal truth I mentioned a moment ago. 


My parents also believed that childhood is a time for enrichment; 
that if we aren't provided with intellectual nourishment, we fail 
to bloom. 


Having said that, I should confess that in all my years at 
school, two words consistently caused my heart to skip a beat. 


Those two words were "spot quiz." 


So, when the Canadian Education Centre Network invited me here 
Boagay, 1 thought: it's payback time. 


Here's the quiz: 


For 100 marks, what do Dr. Liu Chao-Hsiuan, Datuk Amar | 
Dr. Sulaiman Daud, Dr. Tungky Ariwibowo and Pyung Heo Ku have in 


common? 

Here's the answer: 

At one time or another, all four travelled to Canada from abroad. 
They came here to get an education they couldn't get at home. 
And all went on to become successful in their fields. 

Dr. Liu as Taiwan's Transport Minister; Dr. Sulaiman as 
Malaysia's Agriculture Minister; Dr. Tungky as Indonesia's 


Minister of Industry and Trade; and Mr. Ku as Honourary Chairman 
of the LG Group, one of South Korea's five biggest conglomerates. 


Nor are these success stories unique. 


highest levels of 
Canadian alumni can now be found at the 
Singapore's public and private sectors. Five of Singapore's most 
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powerful civil servants are Canadian alumni, as are many 
academics and industry leaders. 


And in Hong Kong, graduates of Canadian universities are active 
in all seetors of Hong Kong's: economy, “ineluding property; 
tourism and infrastructure development, banking and financial 
services, a cross-section of the trade sector, and in the senior 
echelons of government service. 


Throughout the world, you can find public and private sector 
leaders who have been touched — who have been shaped — by a 
Canadian educational experience. 


I tell you this because in the worlds of diplomacy and business, 
we in Canada have an opportunity to influence the next generation 
of world political and economic leaders through one of the very 
best education systems in the world. 


And "connections" are what this government's activities in the 
international education marketplace are all about. 


Because in our interconnected world, you can never have enough 
friends. 


And So, in Canada's Year of Asia Pacatichod’ thinks item reti ng 
and appropriate that you have come together to talk about the 
importance of building networks. 


And about one of the essential building blocks of all economies 
and societies. 


Because, as we shift from resource-based to knowledge-based 
economies, education becomes increasingly critical to a strong 
economy . 


As our last federal budget made very clear, the federal 
government sees education as a positive force — one that can help 
us create opportunities for young Canadians in high-growth 
sectors of our economy. 


So, in that budget, we tried to open doors for young 
Canadians 


: by reducing barriers to postsecondary education through 
further changes to the Canada Student Loan Program; 


by increasing assistance for students with dependants; 
by helping parents finance their children's education; and 


a x by creating and funding the Canada Foundation for 
Innovation. 
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As well, the Canada Millennium Scholarship Endowment Fund, 
introduced by the Prime Minister in September, will reward 
academic excellence by providing thousands of scholarships each 
year to low- and moderate-income Canadians across our nation. 


These are some of the keys we'll use to unlock the doors to job 
creation — and enhance our prosperity in the 2ist century: 


Our priority is to make sure that our young generation makes a 
successful transition to the world of work — and to the world at 
large. 


To help transform this vision into reality, we're committed to 
working with the provinces and educators to ensure young 
Canadians acquire the skills they need in our highly competitive 
world. 


Today, the international dimension of education is rapidly 
becoming a major feature of Canada's trade development agenda. 


And the international education sector is important to us because 
it's not only good business — it's big business. 


Education pays long-term dividends. 


The North American education sector alone is a $700-billion 
industry. 


In 1995, the World Bank approved nearly $3 billion in education- 
related contracts. 


And in 1994-95, international students contributed $2.3 billion, 
or the equivalent of 21 000 jobs, to our economy. 


That's a trend we want to expand on. 


And that's why education has been — and will continue to be — 
such an important part of our Team Canada trade missions abroad. 


As you know, the education and training sector was one of the 
largest delegations during Team Canada '97. 


And when Team Canada '98 travels to Latin America next January, 
I'm certain the education community will continue to play a vital 


role. 

Team Canada aside, my department is working in other constructive 
and imaginative ways to connect Canada's international education 
market to the world at large. 


The Program for Export Market Development, for example, is 
helping many associations and companies move into other markets. 
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And the WIN Exports program is helping to link Canadian 
educational suppliers with opportunities in new markets. 


Both programs make good business sense. 

We're also making sure our foreign service officers and trade 
commissioners are better trained to appreciate the nature and 
potential of the education market. 

We're also working to help streamline student visa requirements. 
And I support the Prime Minister's pilot project to go further in 
bringing the current student visa process into line with those of 
our competitors — without undermining the sense of security and 
well-being of other Canadians. 

At the same time that nearly 100 000 international students are 
studying in Canada, 27 000 Canadians are studying abroad — many 
of them with our help. 

And here, we're working with our public and private sector 
partners to expand our student and youth international work 
placement activities — exchanges that help all concerned. 


We're involved because education is a two-way street. 


The world needs more young people with a broader, deeper 
understanding of world culture and international business. 


We need them working here in Canada. 


And we also need them working in the economies with which we 
trade. 


One of the ways we're encouraging this internationalism is by 
building on successful relationships. 


And when it comes to the field of international education, the 
Canadian Education Centre [CEC] Network has become one of my 
department's most important partners. 

lt plays’ such an important role: 


recruiting international students; 


helping to broker government and corporate training 
contracts; and 


forging new links between Canadian education institutes and 
their local counterparts. 
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Given the Network's good works, it doesn't Surprise me that CECs 
are becoming busier and busier places. 


Take the case of CEC-Bangkok, which opened only last year. 


In the first half of 1997, the number of student visas issued for 
Thailand increased 140 percent over the same period the previous 
year. 


And the good news doesn't end there. 
October was Canadian education fair month in Northeast Asia. 


While we don't have a CEC in Japan, our embassy in Tokyo 
co-sponsored a series of fairs held throughout Japan, in which 40 
educational institutions, as well as five provinces, took part. 


By all accounts, it was a great success, as were other CEC- 
organized fairs in Hong Kong and Seoul. 


And, of course, the success of CECs goes beyond fairs. 


The unprecedented success of CEC-Mexico has opened the door for 
us to move into key Latin American markets — and for French- 
language institutions to join the Network. 


Building on the success of the network of CECs in Asia Pacific 
and Mexico, we plan to establish up to 15 new CECs by the year 
2000. 


And we're prepared to receive business proposals from any group 
interested in becoming our partner. 


In a knowledge-based world experiencing profound changes, our 
goal is to make Canada the most connected country in the world. 


Because it's no secret that people trade with others they feel 
most comfortable with, often in languages they speak and in 
cultures they understand. 


In this regard, Canadians have links to every part of the world. 
And that's one of our greatest strengths. We must now turn this 


into a competitive advantage. 
That's what I'm committed to doing. 


And I seek and need your help. 


I invite you to tell me how the government and the education 
sector can work better in partnership. 


How we can market and promote education more creatively abroad. 
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How we can improve on current international co-op arrangements. 
How we can we put more students in more places around the world. 


I've called for an education round table early in the new year, 
so that we can answer these questions and explore all 
opportunities. 


Any Canadian economic strategy that ignores education will leave 
us one giant step behind. 


And, like you, I want Canada to be two steps ahead! 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Your Excellencies, distinguished guests: 


I am very pleased to be leading Canada’s delegation to the fourth 
Middle East and North Africa Economic Conference. 


I"would like’ to express my appreciation to our hosts; His 
Highness the Amir of Qatar and His Excellency Foreign Minister 
al-Thani. Your decision to proceed with this Conference at this 
difficult time for the region was not an easy one, but is a 
demonstration of your interest and your commitment. I also 
applaud your vision and determination to promote the rapid 
economic and social development of your country, to which Canada 
hopes’ to contribute’. 


I would also like to thank Mr. Klaus Schwab, President of the 
World Economic Forum, for the outstanding work he has done, in 
co-operation with the state of Qatar, in organizing this event. 


For the past week, I have been travelling throughout the Middle 
Fast region to Egypt, Israel, the West Bank and Gaza, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria, and now I am in the Gulf region. I have talked 
to political leaders, members of civic groups, business people, 
aid workers, refugees and UN [United Nations] peacekeepers. I 
have come away from these discussions deeply concerned for the 
prospects of the peace process and the seeming loss of confidence 
and trust between political leaders in the region. The language 
of compromise that brought so much hope has been replaced too 
often with the language of dispute or division. 


We also heard of the storm clouds of Irag that loom overhead. The 
conduct of the Government of Iraq is not acceptable. Its 
continued opposition to the international community in its 
evasive response to UNSCOM [United Nations Special Commission] 
inspections and its confrontation with the UN Security Council 
must end. Canada’s position is quite clear: Iragq must implement 
ain full the provisions of the relevant UN Security, Counci | 
resolutions, including the most recent ones, which were passed 
unanimously. It must resume full co-operation with UNSCOM. 
Sobering as the situation in the region may be, I am convinced 
that we cannot afford to let the future of this vital region falz 
prey to despair. 


In my travels, I have heard eloquent voices and it is evident 
that the people of this region want peace to work. They deserve 
and have the right to a better future — one that holds out hope 
for a just and lasting peace. So, at this critical juncture in 
the peace process, we must keep alive the search for common 
ground. 


I respect the decision of some of my colleagues who have chosen 
mot to attend the Conference, Theirs was.asditficult decision 
that reflects their concerns over the current state of the peace 
process. 
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Why then is Canada participating in this Conference? Canada has 
chosen to be here in Doha as a demonstration of our faith in the 
region. We are here to help those who share a goal of a 
comprehensive peace. While we harbour no illusions about the 
challenges that lie ahead, we believe that a just and lasting 
comprehensive peace can be realized between the people that I 
have just talked to. 


We are here because we believe in the value of building 
partnerships. In my view, we must pursue opportunities to talk, 
and to seek solutions, whenever and wherever they present 
themselves. This has been the premise of our own participation in 
Che multilateral track of the peace process. In our capacity as 
Gavel of the Refugee Working Group, we have continued to seek 
ways of bringing people together even as the formal process has 
become stalemated. Equally important we have continued the 
Critical efforts of the Refugee Working Group to improve the 
current living conditions of Palestinian refugees, without 
prejudice to their rights and future status. 


Visiting the refugee camps and seeing the small roofless houses 
crammed with children, the helpless faces of their parents and 
rivers of sewage that run through the narrow lanes, I realized 
that for the sake of peace, we must do more to assist these 
people. We must build a prosperity in which all peoples of the 
region have a stake, where everyone has the prospect of obtaining 
such basic things as a job, a decent home and a proper school for 
their children. Economic development and co-operation are 
integral to these goals. They provide reassurance that the 
sacrifices made and risks taken in the name of peace were 


justified. 


To the business leaders gathered here today, I want to encourage 
you to speak out — you have a keen interest in seeing this region 
prosper. But more than this, you can give testament to what can 
be achieved through partnership between neighbours and peoples 
when borders no longer become barriers. The simple act of 
entrepreneurs doing business with their counterparts throughout 
the region can build the underpinnings of a lasting peace. Now . 
more than ever, your voices must be heard by political leaders in 


this region. 


These Conferences have highlighted the importance of co-operation 
to bring about the infrastructure for economic development in the 
region. But even the most basic infrastructure cannot be put in 
place in large areas in this region, where development of 
hundreds of thousands of hectares is paralyzed by the presence of 
landmines. Two days ago, I visited the Golan Heights and saw 
first hand the impact these invisible killers can have. In Saida, 
I spoke to young children whose lives had been forever altered by 
and who are still trying to recover from the trauma of 


landmines, 
Their suffering is the reason why we have 


their experience. 
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pursued so relentlessly our efforts to achieve a treaty to ban 
landmines. It is an example of international co-operation where 
people will come together in Ottawa to touch the lives of their 
neighbours — a good example of the hopes for peace in this 
region. 


In early December, over 100 countries will sign an international 
convention that bans, with no exception or loopholes, the use, 
stockpiling, production and transfer of anti-personnel mines. 


I would like to express my appreciation to our hosts, the Amir 
and Foreign Minister of Qatar, for your support for the Ottawa 
Process. I look forward to welcoming you, and other governments 
represented here, to Ottawa in just a few short weeks to sign the 
Treaty. For those who are not yet prepared to take this step, I 
hope your countries will nonetheless join us in Ottawa in the 
elaboration of an Agenda for Action that will address de-mining 
and victim assistance. I am particularly pleased by the decision 
of Jordan, Syria, Egypt and Israel to attend the Conference. 


The most important lesson of the Ottawa Process is that seemingly 
intractable problems can be solved. I do not underestimate the 
magnitude of the differences that divide Arabs and Israelis. But 
I do believe that, with political will, commitment to the peace 
process, and a willingness to approach old problems in a new 
Spirit, a just and lasting peace is possible. I promise you that 
Canada will play aAts ‘part. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Te is a real pleasure to join you here at the Pearson-Shoyama 
Institute — an institute whose very name speaks to our heritage 
as a Pacific nation and to our proud place on the world stage. 


This evening, I would like to share a few thoughts with you on 
what might be called Canada’s "hidden assets." 


These assets are our multicultural society, our vibrant small and 
medium-sized businesses, our strong network of trade associations 
and our dynamic female entrepreneurs. 


You know, sometimes when we talk about multiculturalism, it can 
be divisive. As the son of immigrants, I’ve never seen it that 
way. And as Minister for International Trade, I can tell you that 
our multicultural society constitutes an enormous competitive 
advantage in today’s globalized economy. 


Canadians have ties to every corner of the globe, and there are 
very few countries indeed that can look to Canada and not see 
their own reflection. 


This provides an important edge over our competitors: people tend 
to trade with countries they feel comfortable with, whose 
languages they speak, and with cultures they understand. 


Here in Vancouver, some of the strongest ties are with our 
neighbours in the Pacific Rim. This means that we already have a 
built-in network of contacts, family ties and associations from 
which we can build commercial relationships. 


We have people who know the countries of the region, understand 
the way business is done there and appreciate the opportunities 
there. 


Most countries simply don’t have this head start. So while our 
multicultural asset is one we often overlook, it is not one we 
should ever underrate. 


Another one of our strengths is our small and medium-sized 
businesses. They are among the most dynamic, creative and 
innovative enterprises in the country, and they are the backbone 
of our economy. The vast majority of jobs in Canada are created 


by smaller businesses. 


You have probably heard it said that Canada is a trading nation — 
and that is certainly true: 40 percent of our GDP [gross domestic 
product] is generated by trade, and one in three jobs in this 
country depends on our ability to sell our goods and services 


abroad. 


But while Canada is a trading nation, we are not a nation of 
traders. Relatively few companies are responsible for most of the 
exporting we do. In fact, 50 large companies account for about 


half of everything we export. 


Z 


What I think we need to do is release the energy of smaller 
companies onto world markets. We need to get more of them 
exporting and looking abroad for opportunities. Right now, only 
about 10 percent of these companies are selling outside Canada. 


By expanding the base to include more and more of our smaller 
companies, we can multiply our opportunities, create more jobs 
and build a more secure future siorcour vehatdren . 


It was very encouraging to see that more than half the 
participants in last January’s Team Canada trade mission were 
from small and medium-sized companies — up from about a third on 
previous missions. In fact, of the 73 business deals signed in 
Korea alone, more than two thirds were signed by these smaller 
players. 


They recognized that opportunities did not exist just for the 
"big guys"; that the ability to be innovative and adapt quickly — 
which is characteristic of so many of these smaller companies — 
is a highly valued asset in international markets. 


They came to realize that many large companies, both here and 
abroad, are looking to form partnerships with smaller companies 
in order to tap into their entrepreneurial talents or special 
skills. 


They saw that there were markets they could penetrate, services 
they could provide, needs they could meet and that they didn’t 
need a large corporate structure beneath them in order to do it. 


To encourage more of these small and medium-sized companies to 
consider exporting, we have launched a number of programs and a 
whole range of services designed to meet their particular needs. 


Let me mention just a few: 


Together with Industry Canada, we have established International 
Trade Centres in cities across the country. There’s one right 
here in Vancouver. These centres provide one-stop shopping, so 
small business people can find out, at one time and in one place, 
about all the trade services, including export counselling, that 
are available to them from all levels of government. 


One of the most important — and encouraging — things for any 
would-be exporters to know is that someone, somewhere, wants to 
buy what they have to sell. We have created a huge database 
called WIN Exports, which helps to match what Canadians have to 
sell with what others around the world want to buy. 


When you register your business with WIN Exports, our trade 
commissioners around the world can be on the lookout for 
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potential customers for you. They can act as "matchmakers" and 
put you in touch with the right people in the right markets. 


We have also brought all our existing trade promotion services 
under one umbrella called "Team Canada Inc," which builds on the 
spirit and the success of the Team Canada trade missions. And we 
have established a senior business advisory group, to be chaired 
by Lynton Wilson of BCE, to advise Team Canada Inc on all aspects 
of trade promotion and policy. 


One aspect of Team Canada Inc is the creation of "ExportSource." 
This is a new Internet site that contains all the information 
small and medium-sized businesses could want on exporting. No 
more running from department to department — just a click of a 
button, seven days a week, 24 hours a day. 


We are also changing how our trade commissioners are deployed. At 
the moment, only about half of them are working outside the 
country. We want to reassign those commissioners so that 70 
percent of them are working outside Canada by 2006. By placing 
more of them on the ground, we will be able to maximize their 
effectiveness for small businesses. 


Finally, we have created a special unit at the Department of 
Foreign Affairs and International Trade devoted exclusively to 
the export needs of small and medium-sized businesses. This 
reflects the importance we attach to this sector and demonstrates 
our commitment to helping it succeed. 


These are just a few of a whole host of programs and services 
available to smaller businesses. The bottom line is that we want 
to be partners in your success, and we will bend over backwards 
to make sure that you get the help and support you need to take 
your product or service abroad. 


Another one of Canada’s hidden assets is our vast network of 
trade associations. These provide a vital link between 
governments and the private sector — a link that helps us help 


their members. 


Some associations are grouped around common interests or 
particular industries. These associations are invaluable sources 
of information and provide a focal point for discussing different 


categories of issues. 


Some associations are organized around cultural links, providing 
all of us with insights into the opportunities and obstacles in 
different regions of the world. These organizations are doing 
really impressive work to promote trade and investment with these 
various regions and are becoming an ever more important part of 
our international trade strategy. 
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We need to continue to redefine their role so that they are more 
closely allied with our businesses and embassies abroad. 


And we need to expand the links among the groups themselves. In 
particulan,;moresneeds to ibe.done.w toe connect someyoty thes larger 
trade associations, such as the Alliance of Manufacturers and 
Exporters, with the smaller ethnic business associations. My 
department stands ready to facilitate these linkages in any way 
we can. 


By joining together as partners, we can achieve far more than we 
could alone. 


The last "hidden asset" is certainly not the least: Canada’s 
women entrepreneurs. You know, Charlotte Whitton, the former 
mayor of Ottawa, said something once that I’ve always remembered. 
She said, "For a woman to get half as much credit as a man, she 
has to work twice as hard and be twice as smart." "Fortunately," 
shesadded) athatwt Snot. ABira cui.” 


We still have a long way to go to fully engage our female 
business leaders, but we are making progress and realizing the 
benefits. 


One third of Canadian firms are now owned or operated by women. 
These companies are providing jobs for nearly two million 
Canadians. in, fact,,..womens CEOs aresecreatings jobs .atsat rate, four 
times the national average. This is a track record we cannot 
ignore because it is bringing benefits we cannot forgo. 


The success rate of women entrepreneurs is nearly twice that of 
men — strong evidence that Charlotte Whitton was right all along! - 


Nor is this boom in women-led firms restricted to Canada. In 
Southeast Asia, women will soon constitute half of all 
SINE HES SinStus’S) 


So we simply must do a better job of providing women 
entrepreneurs with the tools they need for export success. Tools 
such as access to capital, technology, information and markets. 
Women-run businesses also have unique needs, such as better 
daycare facilities for single-mother entrepreneurs. 


This is not just a matter of fairness. I believe it is a matter 
of survival. In an increasingly competitive and challenging 
world,«.no nat tonscan- hope to, realizgesits,tuld potential it ao 
denies itself the brain power and the entrepreneurial talent of 
half its population. 


As Canada pursues the goal of doubling the number of companies 
exporting by the year 2000, women entrepreneurs must play an 
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increasingly prominent role. In fact, they will be a key to our 
success. 


Just last week it was my privilege to lead the first Canadian 
Businesswomen’s International Trade Mission to Washington, D.C. 
This initiative involved more than 120 women from across Canada. 
Some of them are leading companies that are just starting to 
think about exporting, while others are already successfully 
exporting. 


This was a wonderful opportunity to develop business 
Opportunities, create networks and make contacts with key 
government officials. 


This four-day mission not only helped women reach their export 
objectives, but it also helped to heighten awareness of their 
importance to the Canadian economy. 


Even more, the mission showed that women entrepreneurs, having 
helped build their families and their communities, can also play 
a unique role in promoting national unity through their network 
O£ business contacts across the country. This is an impressive 
reality that we should all support and promote. 


As we embark on the task of making women entrepreneurs true 
partners in expanding trade around the world, we know that there 
will be challenges to overcome and attitudes to be changed. 


But overcome them we must and overcome them we will. 


I began by describing Canada’s multicultural society, small and 
medium-sized businesses, trade associations and female 
entrepreneurs as "hidden assets." Perhaps they should more 
appropriately be called "secret weapons" in the contest for 
global markets! 


In the months that lie ahead, they will continue to break down 
old barriers and open up new opportunities. They will continue to 
be dynamic components of our international trade picture. And 
they will continue to reach out to old friends and new customers 


around the globe. 


Ten years ago, the idea of Canada being an international trading 
powerhouse was unimaginable. Today, it is unstoppable. But there 
are more markets to be won, more companies to involve, more women 
to include. I believe that with the assets we have, our future 
will be brighter than we can imagine. Let us develop those assets 
wisely and let us build that future together. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Minister Lee Yock Suan, Secretary of State Chan, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Let me begin by welcoming all of our guests to Vancouver and to 
Canada. You have come to one of the world's most beautiful 


cities, and I hope you’1l have the chance to see more of it over 
the course of the next few days. 


I want to thank Arthur Stanley of Federal Express for acting as 
our emcee this morning. Who better to keep things moving along on 
time than somebody from Federal Express? Although I think you 
went a bit far, Arthur, when you reminded me that I absolutely, 
positively have to be finished in eight minutes! 


This week, we are celebrating the progress APEC has made in just 
eight short years and taking stock of where we must go from here. 
To be sure, there are challenges ahead, but there are also 
wonderful opportunities — and Canada intends to reap its share of 
those opportunities. 


This morning, I would like to speak for just a few moments on how 
we have been preparing ourselves to compete, not only in APEC, 
but around the world. 


Our priority, since coming to office in 1993, has been to create 
the conditions that would allow the private sector to do what it 
does best — create jobs and stimulate growth. 


Part of that involved getting our economic house in order — and 
Canadians have been remarkably successful in bringing the deficit 
down from about $42 billion to the point where economists are now 
actually talking about a balanced budget. 


Success on the deficit front allowed interest rates to fall to 
30-year lows and inflation to remain in check at just under 
aepercent. 


Creating the right conditions also meant making strategic 
investments in the future. And that includes investing in our 
young people and in technology. 


Through scholarship and internship programs, through changes to 
student loan programs, and through the innovation fund announced 
in our last federal budget, we are equipping our young people 
with the skills they need for jobs in a knowledge-based economy. 


And it meant making international trade a cornerstone of our 
economic policy. Just listen to the facts: 


° trade accounts for 40 percent of our entire GDP [gross 
domestic product] ; . 

° one in three jobs in this country is dependent upon trade; 

e our trade surplus hit a record level of $41 billion last 


year, up from $6 billion in 1992. 
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Canadians have recognized that we have far more to gain from 
globalization than we have to fear from it. Indeed, we have 
embraced globalization and demonstrated ourselves to be 
formidable players on the international scene. So much so, that a 
recent Time magazine cover story touted Canada as an "Exporting 
Superhero.” 


The key to our success in the past, and to the possibilities for 
our future, is our commitment to freer trade. 


Canada's economic renaissance has been accompanied by an expanded 
and transformed national identity. Our deep ties across the 
Atlantic; Woursmore recent recognitLvon of Tourn Paciive idenuity, 
and our undeniable partnership in the Americas have given Canada 
a unique connection to these three economic regions that will be 
sovimportaenterm the Vwiutune. 


Beyond the NAFTA and our free trade agreements with Chile and 
Israel, we have been strong supporters of liberalized trade 
through the World Trade Organization [WTO], the Free Trade Area 
of the Americas and a strengthened APEC. 


Our commitment to APEC is profound and logical: Asia is our 
neighbour; it represents a huge and growing market (tor what we 
produce and we have many natural ties to that region, through 
investment, family connections and trade associations. 


APEC has also demonstrated itself to be a very effective advocate 
forvtrade liuberalizationy yy Ror theypast two yeadrsyort ws APEC 
that has galvanized efforts to accelerate this pace, creating an 
imeentiave for others to tolilow. Im thinking erticulamly cf see 
momentum created on information technology that led to a 
Significant agreement in this area at the WTO earlier this year. 


I'm also thinking of the steps I am hopeful we will take later 
today and tomorrow in agreeing on certain sectors where we can 
collectively begin work to eliminate tariff and non-tariff 
barriers. 


We must also move forward on facilitating trade on the ground 
through the streamlining of customs procedures and harmonizing of 
standards. 


Our progress must be substantial if APEC is to continue to be 
seen as a credible and visionary organization. 


There is an old saying that "it's not the mountains ahead that 
wear me out, it's the grain of sand in my shoe." And as any 
business person will tell you, it is these informal barriers, 
these grains of sand, that often cause the most aggravation and 
constitute the greatest impediments. 
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So we're working hard on these, and real progress is being made. 


One of the strengths of APEC is its partnership with the private 
sector. No other major trade body has an equivalent of our APEC 
Business Advisory Council, and no other trade body places such a 
premium on consultations with the private sector. 


APEC understood from the outset that no one knows the impediments 
to trade or to the free flow of goods and services better than 
the people on the ground. They are the ones dealing with 
bureaucracies. They are the ones struggling to obtain information 
and access to capital. They are the ones who are pounding the 
pavement, trying to get a foot in the door. 


So it only makes sense to enlist their experience and expertise 
as we try to expand the benefits of freer trade in Asia Pacific 
and around the globe. 


The government is also working with small and medium-sized 
enterprises [SMEs] to assist them with their special requirements 
and to encourage them to enter the world of exporting. 


For example, Northstar Trade Finance is a partnership between the 
Export Development Corporation, the Bank of Montreal and the 
Royal Bank, which helps small and medium-sized business with 
their financing and insuring needs. 


We are also encouraging the participation of small businesses in 
our Team Canada trade missions abroad. More than half of the 
participants in last January's Team Canada trade mission to 
Southeast Asia were from small and medium-sized companies — up 
from about a third on previous missions. 


The bottom line is that we need SMEs to release their energy and 
dynamism onto the world stage. And we will do whatever we can to 
help them make that transition from domestic to international 
markets. 


As we celebrate our involvement in APEC this week, we also 
recognize the very real benefits our association has brought us. 
In particular, today we applaud two important achievements. 


The first is an agreement to be signed by our export credit 
agencies on information exchange and financing co-operation. I am 
pleased to say that Canada's Export Development Corporation has 
been instrumental in bringing that agreement to fruition. 
Expanded export financing in the region will boost the trade we 
are trying to facilitate through the APEC process. 


The second achievement involves our honoured guest, Mr. Lee Yock 
Suan, and the Government of Singapore. Following this breakfast, 
he and I will sign an Information and Communications Technology 
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Agreement that will serve as an umbrella for a whole range of 
activities, including the creation of a broadband link between 
Singapore and Canada for research and development. We expect over 
$150 million in new trade deals to flow from this unique 
agreement. 


It will accelerate the movement of information and commerce 
throughout the region, and I am hopeful that similar agreements 
with other countries will be reached in the very near future. 


As I close, let me share a story about a small boy who was 
struggling to move a heavy stone. He couldn't budge it. His 
father, who was watching, asked the boy 1f he was using all of 
his strength. The boy replied that he was. "No, you're not," the 
father replied. "You haven't yet asked me to help you." 


Surely there is a lesson there for all of us. By combining our 
efforts we can move the largest impediments and overcome the 
greatest obstacles. APEC provides just such a forum for 
co-operative action, and I believe that in the years ahead we 
will surprise ourselves by the mountains we will move. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Le is a pleasure to speak at this luncheon to welcome the newly 
appointed Consul General of the United States of America, Lisa 
Bobbie Schreiber Hughes. 


Ms. Schreiber Hughes has served in several posts in Latin America 
and the Caribbean during her most impressive career. It is a 
region that is very much on my mind at present, and I hope to 
compare a number of notes with our guest of honour. I have just 
returned from a brief visit to Peru and Colombia, and I am busy 
taking Spanish lessons. My teacher assures me, after 12 or 13 
lessons, that with just one more lesson, I’1ll be fluent. For now, 
though, I’1ll have to speak in English. 


the) UnitedyStates: has: a muchylonger’ historywof tiesswith Latin 
America. Canada has long had close ties with the Caribbean, but 
our involvement in Latin America has been more recent. In recent 
years, even the United States has had to become much more engaged 
with its neighbours to the south — the setback in Congress on 
fast-track notwithstanding. 


The Mexican writer Carlos Fuentes has said: "Every North 
American, before this century is over, will find that he or she 
has a personal frontier with Latin America. This is a living 
frontier, which can be nourished by information but, above all, 
by knowledge, by understanding, by the pursuit of enlightened 
self interest on both parts." 


Fuentes meant "North American" in the sense that some Latin 
Americans still use the term — to refer to citizens of the United 
States. But today it is equally true that no Canadian is 
unaffected by our relationship with Latin America. 


Latin America and Canada 


I am excited that my area of responsibility deals with some of 
the most dynamic areas in Canada’s foreign relations. In 1995, 
the government identified Latin America as a region in which our 
geographic location gives us an important advantage. 


For many years, when Canadians looked southward, we tended not to 
see beyond the United States. Our entry into the Organization of 
American States [OAS] in 1990 was a clear political signal of our 
desire to play a more active role in hemispheric issues. We hoped 
that our involvement in the OAS would lead to a revitalization of 
regional intergovernmental institutions. 


In the early 1990s, Canada negotiated the North American Free 
Trade Agreement [NAFTA] with the United States and Mexico. It was 
the first regional trade agreement in the world involving 
so-called developing and developed countries. During the same 
period, we extended our resident diplomatic representation to 


most countries of the region. 


The Miami Summit 


In 1994, Prime Minister Chrétien participated in the Miami Summit 
of the Americas, where leaders of 34 democratically elected 
countries agreed on a partnership for development and prosperity. 
This partnership would be based on a commitment to democratic 
practices, economic integration and social justice. 


In April next year, the process will continue with the Summit of 
the Americas in Santiago, Chile. These talks aim to lay the 
groundwork for a Free Trade Area of the Americas [FTAA] by 2005. 
They will also address other important social development issues, 
including all-important education. 


Meanwhile, Canada has been pursuing closer trading relations 
throughout the region. This year, Canada and’ Chile ;concluded a 
bilateral free trade agreement. This was an expression of 
Canada’s desire to continue with a trading agenda at a time when 
some in the U.S. Congress are reluctant to give fast-track 
approval for negotiations to include Chile in the NAFTA. 


Canada is also talking trade with other regional groupings, such 
as MERCOSUR, the Andean Pact, CARICOM, and the Central American 
Common Market. We look forward to trade partnerships with members 
of these groups as we move toward hemispheric free trade. 


MERCOSUR 


Let me draw your attention to Canada’s efforts to develop 
enhanced trading relations with MERCOSUR, which in a trade pact 
includes Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay. Canadians 
exported nearly $1.7 billion to these four countries in 1996, and 
absorbed imports of $1.4 billion. The Canadian government is 
trying to lay a groundwork that will allow more and smoother 
trading between MERCOSUR and Canada. 


In January, a Team Canada trade mission will visit Mexico, 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. It will be patterned on previous 
successful Team Canada missions to Asia, which have brought 
together our Prime Minister and Premiers in promoting economic 
Grewe he fone sor wes 


Commonwealth Caribbean 


I might note that although my formal title is Secretary of State 
(Latin America and Africa), I am also responsible for the 
Caribbean, including the Commonwealth Caribbean. 


Although the Caribbean is geographically close to Latin America, 
our trading relationships with the two regions have been quite 
different. Canada has enjoyed a long historic relationship with 
the Commonwealth Caribbean. We share a common language, and 
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common political and legal traditions, based on our ties with 
Britain. The Bank of Nova Scotia had a branch in the Caribbean 
before it was in Toronto. We don’t need to talk about the rum 
trade between Canada and the Caribbean. We have sometimes been 
inclined to take the Caribbean peoples for granted. This is a 
serious mistake. The countries of the Commonwealth Caribbean are 
among our closest friends on the international stage. In our 
recent bid for Calgary 2005, 11 of the 25 votes we got were from 
CARICOM states. 


African Renaissance 


Africa’s emergence as a stable, prosperous continent is important 
Eo everysother continent<:ThesCanadianebond with, Africawhas 
continued to build since the days of John Diefenbaker and 

Mike Pearson. Both leaders saw what Africa means to the world and 
Wiat it is capable of contributing. I am am Africa optimist. 


The end of apartheid in South Africa and the spread of democracy 
in other African countries gives the world increasing hope that 
Africa’s potential will finally be realized. We Canadians must 
continue to lend assistance. 


In September, I visited Uganda, Rwanda and Kenya, and saw how 
central Africa is changing and our stereotypes are obsolete. In 
Kampala, I learned that fully 2000 companies have located 
operations in Uganda in recent years. Similarly, in Rwanda, close 
observers say that there has been real economic progress for some 
— although certainly not all — since the catastrophes of 1994, 
and the government in office there is genuinely seeking 
reconciliation among its constituent communities. 


In Kenya, despite large problems, there appears to be a national 
stepping back from the abyss. Our delegation arrived shortly 
after a multiparty committee of Members of Parliament had agreed 
on a comprehensive package of reforms, which now appears to have 
been enacted fully before the December elections. In short, there 
is cause for optimism in all three nations. 


Canadian Foreign Policy 


TI’ would: argue that Canada’s foréign policy in the 19906 has. not 
only been for the most part intelligent; it has often been 
exciting, particularly in recent years. 


Look at Canada’s campaign to ban anti-personnel landmines. It is 
perhaps the most obvious example of this country taking a lead on 
an issue that could have been ignored because: 


(a) it wasn’t popular in military circles; and 
(b) it doesn’t personally concern many important people 
around the world. 
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Important people don’t spend a lot of time walking through fields 
and down paths that are likely to explode under them at any given 
moments Millions ®ofbpoor civiltansmdo: 


It is an important issue. It tells ordinary people that they 
matter. There are an estimated 100 million landmines lurking 
around! the world)~ waiting to blow childrem tol bitss= forime ionher 
reason than that these kids took one false step on land that 
should sustain them. 


As you know, Canada has played a significant role in the 
grass-roots activism that should lead us — must lead us — toa 
meaningful international accord on the banning of anti-personnel 
mines. I was pleased to see that Americans too were recognized in 
this campaign, with the recent award of the Nobel Peace Prize to 
Jody Williams and the International Campaign to Ban Land Mines. 


Next week, approximately 100 countries are expected to signa 
treaty toward this end in Ottawa, as one more step in what has 
become known as the "Ottawa Process." Canadians should be proud. 


The fight to obliterate anti-personnel landmines is just one 
component of Foreign Affairs Minister Lloyd Axworthy’s commitment 
to the concept of sustainable human security, which he has twice 
advanced in formal presentations to the United Nations General 
Assembly. A next important project will be efforts to limit the 
global trade in small arms. 


Human Rights 


Canada has also found a niche for itself in the area of human 
rights. Our approach is evolutionary, not coercive. Even if we 
wanted to force change, we have to face the fact that Canada 
Simply does not have the economic leverage or the international 
clout to do so. We can, however, work from within to support 
non-governmental organizations [NGOs] and to develop a space in 
whieh Civil society "can igrow. 


Support for improvements in human rights can take different 
avenues. In countries that are prepared to engage with us on even 
a limited scale, such as Cuba, we will work for evolutionary 
change. For regimes that are unwilling to enteranto any sort of 
dialogue or exchange whatsoever, such as Burma or Nigeria, we 
work for broader international action to press those regimes to 
change their ways. 


Next year we’lilsiall “celebrate the, S0thi anniversary of ithe 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Canada will do its utmost 
during the year to convince governments everywhere that the 
suppression of human rights can only lead to the kind of 
bitterness’ that creates political uprisings. 
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To be certain, we have work to do in our own backyard on issues 
of the environment and human rights — issues that are so 
important internationally. But while we are working on our own 
problems, we have to be working on the world’s problems too. 
Because when the circle is closed, they are our problems too. 


Let me give the final word to Octavio Paz, the Mexican diplomat 
and poet. In his reflections on contemporary history, One Earth, 
Four or Five Worlds, Paz notes that all great nations have 
prudence, which he defines as wisdom and integrity, boldness and 
moderation, discernment and persistence in undertakings. The aim 
of our country, both domestically and internationally, should be 
this notion of prudence. 


Thank you. 


Department of Foreign Affairs and International Trade 
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Ladies and Gentlemen: Welcome to Ottawa. 


Many of you came to Ottawa last October for our previous 
landmines conference. Since then, it has been a year of frantic 
activity and full court press diplomacy. From Maputo to Tokyo, 
Vienna to Ashkabad, Kempton Park to Bonn, Manila to New Delhi, 
Saan’a to Brussels and Sydney to Oslo — the world’s governments 
and peoples have been engaged in an extraordinary global effort 
to ban anti-personnel mines. And we have succeeded. 


When I issued the challenge, in this room, just over a year ago 
to return to Ottawa to sign a treaty banning landmines, I confess 
to being unsure of the results, but thought that it was a risk 
worth taking. I thought there was a real desire and real 
possibility that a treaty could be negotiated, but frankly I did 
not dare hope for such an overwhelming response. But the risk was 
worth taking — the results are here for all to see. Over 100 
states will sign the treaty tomorrow — more opening signatures 
than almost any other treaty ever negotiated. And they will be 
Signing a strong treaty, with no exceptions or loopholes. This 
treaty is a testament to the political will and determination 
that has inspired this process from the very beginning. 


I know that many of you have been working toward this goal for a 
long time. Your energy, commitment and courage are behind this 
unprecedented success: that of the International Campaign to Ban 
Landmines, led by Jody Williams, and the dozens of national 
campaigns; that of the group of committed countries that drove 
the process, and drafted and negotiated the treaty; that of the 
humanitarian agencies and of landmine survivors around the world, 
who live daily with the tragedy of anti-personnel mines. 


Throughout this week, we will have opportunity to celebrate and 
applaud but also to mourn and remember the grief, pain and 
suffering of so many. Before we plunge into the next three days 
of activity, though, I would like to take a few steps back, and 
reflect briefly on the wider context and implications of our work 


together. 


The treaty is a great achievement in and of itself. But it also 
has a broader significance. To understand this we should ask 
ourselves: Why did it work? How can we harness the new forces and 
tools of diplomacy, which brought us this far, to ensure that the 
words of the treaty become a reality? What broader lessons can be 
drawn from our experience over the past year and applied to 
building human security in the next century? 


I see the landmines campaign as a defining moment in three 
respects: 


bd first, international public opinion has determined that 
there are limits to human behaviour, even on the 


battlefield; 
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: second, we can work in new ways — inside and outside 
existing international bodies — and make unprecedented 
progress; and 

e third, a full partnership between states and non- 
governmental organizations can produce results that neither 
side can achieve alone. 


None of this would have been possible 10 or even 5 years ago. 
Until recently, there was little space for individuals or non- 
governmental groups in international diplomacy, particularly in 
the realm of traditional security interests. As a result, the 
human cost of landmines and of other threats to individual 
security were largely invisible to the international community. 


But in the past few years, international organizations and 
meetings have opened up to a range of non-state actors. State 
sovereignty has become more diffuse and no longer the sole domain 
of governments. Civil society has demanded and earned a place at 
the table. Democracies are in the ascendancy. Globalization anda 
revolution in information technology have resulted in a "global 
commons," in which ideas move across borders at unprecedented 
rates. People power has moved onto the international stage. 


And as these new voices were increasingly heard, they sent one 
very clear message: that there is no public tolerance for weapons 
of war that, by their very nature, cause massive civilian 
casualties. They told us that humanitarian values must take 
precedence over military interests. Only two weeks ago, I met 
with Canadian schoolchildren who, as part of UNICEF’s [United 
Nations Children’s Fund] mine awareness work, drafted a 
childrens treaty » Thissbill of rights for «children animines 
affected countries stated in the clearest possible terms: 
children have the right to play and not get hurt. 


The implications of these changes for our understanding of 
international security, and of war itself, are deeply 
Significant. International conflict is not about to disappear — 
not yet. But with the end of the Cold War, the threat of major 
conflicts between states has lessened. Military spending in some 
states has dropped radically, as have global military sales. 
Increasingly, danger lies in internal conflicts within states. 
Threats to human security — human rights abuses, inter-ethnic 
tension, poverty, environmental degradation and terrorism — have 
grown, fuelling recurring cycles of violence. Civilians are their 
primary victims. 


In these circumstances, to safeguard individual citizens, it is 
no longer enough to ensure the security of the nation. Security 
is found in the conditions of daily life — in food, shelter, 
arable land, health, employment, political franchise and safety 
of the person — rather than primarily in the military strength of 
the state. This requires us to shift our focus: 
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e from ensuring peace across state borders to building peace 
within states; 

e from foreign policy decisions driven by military security 
interests to ones driven by human values; and 

e from geo-politics to geo-governance. 


The global nature of threats to human security requires a global 
response. Neither states acting alone nor even the combined 
efforts of a few large powers are sufficient. New alliances are 
needed, bringing together states, large and small, from all 
regions of the world, working in partnership with individuals and 
organizations from all sectors of society. 


Let me be clear: I am not advocating such partnerships as some 
sort of "feel good" diplomacy. I am advocating them because they 
work. It is "good" diplomacy. The landmines campaign worked 
because it brought together not only mine-producing and mine- 
affected states, but also humanitarian and non-governmental 
organizations [NGOs] active in the field and landmine survivors. 
It worked because new synergies were created. This was not simply 
a question of consulting NGOs or seeking their views. We have 
moved well beyond that. What I am talking about is a full working 
partnership between governments and civil groups, both of which 
bring their comparative advantages and particular capacities to 
the process. 


Since last October, the two have worked in tandem: NGOs 
mobilizing public opinion, and governments mobilizing political 
will. I speak for my own government, and others as well, to tell 
you that for our part we have used all the tools of international 
diplomacy — bilateral and multilateral meetings and negotiations, 
démarche by ambassadors, phone calls by the Prime Minister to his 
counterparts — to produce the text of the convention and to build 
support for it within the community of nations. I want to salute 
the tremendous effort undertaken by all those in this room, and 
by our own officials and diplomats, in bringing so many of us 
together in Ottawa. 


For all these reasons, what has become known as the Ottawa 
Process is, I believe, symbolic of a profound and lasting change 
in the conduct of international relations. But of course it also 
has an immediate, very concrete effect: the signing of a 
convention on the prohibition of the use, stockpiling, production 
and transfer of anti-personnel mines and their destruction. 


We deserve to take a moment to celebrate our shared success. The 
signing of this historic treaty, at the very end of the century, 
is this generation’s pledge to the future — a bridge across the 


millennial divide. 


But our celebration must be tinged with some sadness, and our 
rejoicing accompanied by a renewed sense of responsibility. We 
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must remember the victims, including those brave individuals who 
lost their lives clearing mines. We must remember, too, that 
there are still millions of anti-personnel mines in the ground, 
taking limbs and lives and land as we speak. 


The fact is, the ban convention will be meaningless unless we 
implement it — unless we use it as a point of departure and 
commit ourselves once again to work together to eliminate all 
anti-personnel mines. That is what this forum — the Mine Action 
Forum — is all about: implementing the convention; eliminating 
anti-personnel mines; and helping victims reclaim their lives. 


The challenges are clear: the universalization and entry into 
force of the treaty; the destruction of stockpiles; the clearing 
of mined areas; and the care, rehabilitation and reintegration of 
mine victims — redeveloping countries paralyzed by the silent 
killers in the ground. 


Over the next two days more than 100 countries from all regions 
of the world will sign the convention. This is an extraordinary 
start. But we still have to work to make the convention truly 
universal. 


While we will continue to encourage non-Signatories to accede to 
the convention, they are not outsiders. Many non-sSignatories have 
national prohibitions in place on the export or use of landmines, 
and are committed to working on de-mining and victim assistance. 
In recent weeks, we have been encouraging non-Signatories to come 
to Ottawa as observers. We hope that, by attending the round 
tables, they will be drawn into the process. This is yet another 
example of the open, transparent spirit that has characterized 
this process from the start. 


Forty countries must ratify the convention for it to enter into 
force and for its words to become reality. Canada’s Prime 
Minister will present Canada’s instrument of ratification to the 
Secretary-General of the UN [United Nations] tomorrow. I 
understand that several other countries are also in a position to 
ratify now. Our goal should be to get the full 40 ratifications 
as soon as possible. 


How about a year from now? Does that sound familiar? 


After the convention enters into force, we have four years to 
destroy stockpiles. This can be done. But it will require sharing 
of information, expertise and technology. 


We have 10 years after entry into force to clear mined areas. 
Until then, they must be surveyed, marked, monitored, mapped and 
fenced off. Some of the worst-affected countries are the least 
able to cope with the slow and costly task of mine clearance. At 
the same time, some mine-affected countries have invaluable 
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experience to offer, based on their own extraordinary efforts to 
clear their lands. To meet the 10-year deadline, we will have to 
co-operate and co-ordinate our efforts in global mine awareness 
and de-mining. 


Once we have signed the convention, the true humanitarian 
challenge is to ensure that mine victims get not only immediate 
medical assistance, but also help in -reintegrating into their 
societies. Ensuring that victims can lead meaningful, productive 
lives within their communities, in spite of their suffering and 
loss — this was the human aspect of the landmines crisis that the 
late Princess Diana brought to the attention of the world. It is 
the challenge that the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
Handicap International, the Landmines Survivors Network and 
others have taken up, and which we all must support. 


As you can see, the challenges we face are great. To tackle them 
effectively requires significant financial resources. We welcome 
the commitments already made. We look for more. We will be 
working with other countries, foundations and the private sector 
to secure these additional resources, in the knowledge that money 
spent remedying the effects of anti-personnel mines represents an 
investment in sustainable development — a boost to human 
improvement. In addition to resources, we will need a 
comprehensive program of action, to ensure that global efforts 
are co-ordinated, cohesive and complementary. 


The Mine Action Forum is designed so that you can discuss the 
issues, raise the questions that need to be asked, and perhaps 
answer some of them. But our aim is not to resolve all these 
issues here. It is to expose ourselves to the full range of 
questions; to identify areas that require further work; and to 
put in place an initial calendar of activities to help us work 
through the problems and find practical solutions. 


Among the questions I would put to you for consideration are: 


° How can we best assist and encourage other countries to sign 
and, once they have signed, to ratify the convention? What 
role can regional organizations play? 

bd What is the best way to collect and collate data in the 
field, to better understand the magnitude of the tasks 


before us? 


. What are the most effective ways of surveying, marking, 
mapping and clearing mines, and how can we share best 
practices? : 

e How can we best ensure that survivors receive the assistance 
that they require to reintegrate into their societies? 

° How can we work in new, co-operative ways to ensure 
compliance with the convention? 

e pane TEP, how do we spread the message and help us keep the 


agenda moving? 
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We have designed this Forum, and its outcomes, to recreate one of 
the greatest strengths of the process to date: rapid sharing of 
information and experience by the most efficient and open means. 
As the Forum unfolds, we will try to capture its essence ina 
series of documents, which will be ready for you to take home 
with you on December 4. 


These will not be negotiated documents of the sort that consume 
so much effort at many multilateral meetings. They will be 
working tools based on our discussions over the next three days: 
a summary report of round table discussions; a resource list of 
participants and organizations, designed as a detailed tool for 
networking; and, most importantly, an Agenda for Mine Action. 


By this spring, our own Centre on Foreign Policy Development will 
be preparing a publication on the "Landmine Campaign — Lessons 
Learned." 


The Agenda is designed as a road map, gathering together the 
initiatives and specific action items that participants intend to 
undertake in the coming months. It will act as a comprehensive 
reference guide to international efforts in all aspects of the 
anti-personnel mine issue. We welcome your contributions to the 
Agenda. 


The convention that will be opened for signature tomorrow gives 
us a framework and a catalyst for future action. But the work we 
do here in Ottawa is just the first step. The Agenda for Mine 
Action will provide the international community with a sense of 
direction and a means to co-ordinate our ongoing efforts. 


In setting the Agenda for Mine Action, we must combine 
creativity, practicality and commitment. We must maintain the 
Same sense of purpose and coherence in the next phase of our work 
that informed the first. I commit Canada to working in this open, 
determined spirit in the implementation of the convention. I call 
on all who are present to make their contribution, whatever their 
particular strengths — expertise, funding or skills in networking 
and mobilization — as we work together to end the scourge of 
landmines. 


Under the convention, we have taken on a weighty responsibility: 
"to put an end to the suffering and casualties caused by anti- 
personnel mines" throughout the world. We have taken on a 
commitment through the treaty: a solemn, binding obligation to 
deal definitively with the anti-personnel mine crisis. We have 
given our word. We must now work together to meet our new 
obligations. 


As if that were not enough, by completing this urgent 
humanitarian task, we are also, I believe, breaking a new path 
for the conduct of international relations. What is true for 
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anti-personnel mines must hold true for all weapons of war: our 
citizens will no longer accept weapons that target civilians and 
wreak havoc in the daily lives of individuals. 


In my home province of Manitoba, the Cree Indians have a saying: 
when a traveller asks, "Where is the road?", the answer is, "We 
must build the road together." We here in Ottawa are breaking new 
paths. You have already come a long way. Over the next three 
days, we must take the first steps in the next stage of our 
voyage together. 
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Let me first of all say how honoured we are to have Chairman Wang 
here today for these important meetings. I am very happy to be 
here, and we are delighted that President Jiang is here ona 
state visit. 


It is a real pleasure to see so many old friends. Jim Kelleher 

and I used to stand on opposite sides of the House of Commons, 

but today we stand side by side, and I have to tell you, Jim, I 
much prefer it this way. 


I note from your program that I am the Canadian keynote speaker. 
I always considered it to be a great honour to be a keynote 
speaker, until it was pointed out to me that the keynote is the 
lowest note on the musical scale! 


I will make every effort not to make these remarks the low point 
of your meetings! 


Let me begin by thanking the Canada-China Business Council for 
the tremendous work you are doing to promote trade and investment 
between our two countries. Few nations hold the potential or the 
promise for Canadian businesses that China does, and through your 
efforts, and those of others, we are demonstrating our commitment 
to realize that potential. 


Whether it was organizing the Prime Minister’s successful Team 
Canada visit in 1994, or playing a key role in Premier Bouchard’s 
recent "Mission Quebec," the Council has helped to hold the 
lantern and light the way for many of us. 


Today, I would like to speak briefly about the future of the 
Canada-China trade relationship — and about the role you and 
others can play in developing that relationship. 


Finding the APEC Door 


In some ways, the theme you have chosen for this annual meeting — 
Findarigsthe Right Door = couldwerysapily sbecapplieditorthe AREC 
[Asia-Pacific Economic Co-operation] meeting that concluded 
earlier this week in Vancouver. 


Because I believe that when the history of APEC is written, 
despite the attention on the currency issues and the altercation 
on the university campus, the Vancouver meeting will be 
remembered as the moment when APEC came of age. In regard to 
trade liberalization, it will be remembered as the time when we 


found the right door. 


In 1962, in introducing the Trade Expansion Act, President | 
Kennedy reminded Americans — and the world — that "in the life of 
every nation . . . there comes a time when [it] stands at the 
crossroads; when it can either shrink from the future and retire 
into its shell, or move ahead, asserting its will and its faith 


in an uncertain sea." 
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Over the past few weeks, Asia has faced an uncertain sea. And in 
those circumstances, it was perhaps understandable that some 
would suggest seeking refuge in ports of convenience, that we 
retreat into protectionist harbours to wait out the storm. 


But APEC had the wisdom to understand the folly of that counsel. 
It knew that progress was never made by adhering to the certain 
and the safe. It understood that today, more than ever, we must 
have the courage to sail those "uncertain seas." 


So rather than retreat, APEC chose to advance. Rather than look 
inward, we chose to look outward. A significant and balanced 
package of 15 sectors was agreed to by trade ministers, and 
endorsed by leaders. In addition, we agreed that nine of these 
sectors be accelerated so that tariffs would start dropping by 
January 1999. Several of these were of particular importance to 
Canada — fish and fish products, forestry, energy and 
telecommunications. 


We sought more openness in our economies, our trade systems and 
our societies than we had ever done before. And I am proud to say 
that we set ourselves on a path from which there will be no 
turnind: 


And I can also tell you that the progress we made over the past 
few days would never have occurred without the help of Minister 
Wu Yi and her Chinese delegation. 


This is hardly surprising. Canada knows that China, on trade, is 
committed to building bridges and removing walls, to opening 
doors and opportunities, to participating fully in the benefits 
of our global economy. 


Canada-China 


Today, Canada and China share many common goals. We have, for 
example, worked together to promote APEC’s focus on building the 
basic infrastructure that is so crucial to economic development 
in that region: 


We share common concerns about the environment, and as a former 
Environment Minister, I am delighted that China will be 
establishing an APEC Environmental Research Centre in Beijing. 


And, of course, China has offered to host APEC in 200) — a clear 
demonstration of its commitment to APEC and its goals. 


Canada applauds China’s efforts to liberalize its own trade 
regime and we wish it well in that endeavour. We know that this 
year alone, China has lowered tariffs on some 4000 items and 
agreed to abandon agricultural export subsidies. 
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These efforts have not been easy — change rarely is — but they 
are necessary if China is to play the role it must in the future 
of the international trading system. 


For all of these reasons, and more, Canada stands as a strong 
Supporter of China’s accession to the WTO [World Trade 
Organization]. We want to ensure that China enters the WTO under 
conditions of mutual benefit — conditions that maintain the 
dynamic nature of its economy and maintain the strength of the 
WTO. I personally look forward to the day that China crosses the 
threshold and enters the WTO. 


All of us will benefit from China’s eventual membership in the 
WTO. It will bring our commercial ties under WTO disciplines. It 
will promote transparency, create predictability and provide 
objective resolution of trade disputes. It will improve Canada’s 
abziity ‘tovcompetevin China. And within China itselt, itowill 
help to further promote the rule of law. 


Future Trade Relationship 


Now, I do not need to remind this association of the historic 
ties between our two countries. History has made us friends and 
commerce has made us partners. In fact, China now stands as 
Canada’s third-largest trading partner. 


But strong as our economic ties may be, we know that we are still 
only scratching the surface — that a vast potential remains 
unrealized. 


Our task is to turn those opportunities into reality. Let me 
touch on four ways that I think we can do that. 


First, we have to strengthen the role of trade and business 
associations. Organizations such as yours have already done a 
great deal to increase trade between China and Canada from just 
overesi6pemilbion in 1970°to overssl@ billionstoday: 


The expertise you bring, the experience you have, will be 
invaluable as we go forward. Your members are on the ground. They 
know the players, they know the culture, they know the language. 
They know how to find — and open — the right doors. 


By joining together as partners, we can achieve far more than we 
ever could alone. 


So I invite you to tell me how the government and the private 
sector can work together to cultivate trade ties. This is not a 
rhetorical invitation. When I became Trade Minister, I made it a 
departmental priority to energize the role played by Canadian 
associations, councils and chambers on the trade front. How we 
can make these organizations more helpful to Canadian businesses 
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pursuing foreign markets. And how we can make them work more 
effectively with our ambassadors and Trade Commissioners, 
particularly in markets as distinctive as China. 


Trade and business associations also help to establish the 
crucial personal connections that are so necessary for doing 
business in Asia. Fax to fax will never replace face to face, and 
by developing partnerships and personal relationships, these 
associations perform an invaluable service. 


Second, we need to make greater use of our Trade Commissioners. I 
always think of these Commissioners as being akin to advance 
scouts, who know the terrain and can help to guide our companies 
ontovitherrightepathse . 


Canada currently has 13 Trade Commissioners in three missions in 
China, and I am committed to placing more Trade Commissioners in 
the field. At present, we have 50 percent of our Trade 
Commissioners working in Canada and 50 percent outside Canada. I 
have recently announced that we will be moving 70 percent of 
Trade Commissioners around the globe where they are needed the 
most. 


The number of Canadian missions in China will also increase. We 
will be opening a consulate in Chongqing next year to assist 
Canadian companies in Chongging and Sichuan Province — a combined 
market of 120 million people. We will also be upgrading our trade 
office in Guangzhou to a consulate general later this year. 


And we were delighted that President Jiang announced earlier this 
week that China intends to open a consulate in Calgary. Expanding 
this two-way highway and expanding the resource of our Trade 
Commissioners corps will help us fully realize our potential in 
Chanak 


Third, we need to target and be focussed on the right doors. 
Accordingly, I am releasing today our China and Hong Kong Trade 
Action Plan for 1998. This plan is another important step in Team 
Canada’s forward-looking approach to strengthening our economic 
partnership with China. 


It identifies priority sectors and emerging markets that play to 
the strengths of Canadian exporters. The plan also underscores 
our commitment to working with small and medium-sized businesses 
that are ready to export, and to help reach our goal of doubling 
the number of active exporters by the year 2000. We will also 
continue to seek better access for our companies and to work 
toward a foreign investment protection agreement. 


This Action Plan opens the door — the right door — to the great 
potential of markets like the Yangtze Delta, a region that is 
experiencing a phenomenal rate of growth. 
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More than 193 million people live within a 500-kilometre radius 
of Shanghai — about the same distance as between Montreal and 
Toronto. And Mel Lastman thinks he’s got his hands full with the 
mega-city! 


But the opportunities are simply amazing. A study done for the 
World Bank indicates that this region will be making substantial 
investments in infrastructure over the next few years: 


° nearly $12 billion for 170 water treatment plants; 

% more than $5 billion for 166 wastewater treatment 
facilities; 

® and then there are the 27 000 kilometres of roads to be 


built and the 3200 kilometres of rail lines to be 
constructed or upgraded. 


The really exciting part is that Canada is a world leader in many 
Of the areas of greatest need in the Yangzte Delta and throughout 
China. We are leaders in environmental technologies, in 
transportation infrastructure, in power generation, in 
information technologies and in communication. 


And so, as my friend Senator Jack Austin would say, "inescapable 
opportunities" await us in China. But we need to be strategic and 
focussed in our approach. 


Finally, the greatest asset we have in developing our trade 
relationship is our people. Our country’s Chinese-Canadian 
population stands today at over one million. So when China looks 
to Canada, it can see reflections of its own culture. 


Most countries simply don’t have this head start. As Trade 
Minister, I can’t tell you the competitive advantage that this 
represents. We have people who know China, understand the way 
business is done there, and appreciate the opportunities that 
exist within its markets. The family ties, cultural understanding 
and business acumen of our Chinese-Canadian communities do and 
must constitute one of the "right doors" you are talking about 
this week. We are working to broaden our people-to-people 
exchanges, and the creation of a Canada-China Parliamentary 
Association would be a concrete step to this end. Through this 
exporting and importing of values, we are building upon an open 
relationship that strengthens our commercial partnership. 


So while our multinational asset is one we often overlook, it is 
not one we should ever underrate. 


Conclusion 


Closer co-operation with our trade and business associations, 
better use of Trade Commissioners, a dynamic Action Plan that 
targets our markets in China, and a clearer appreciation for and 
application.cf our multicultural society these marexsome sof? the 
ways that can help Canada open the right doors to build stronger 
commercial ties with China. 


As well, in order to build upon the momentum of our bilateral 
relationship and Canada’s Year of Asia Pacific, I will be 
travelling to China with a business delegation in the spring of 
1998. And I look forward to working with the Canada-China 
Business Council on this visit. 


As I close, I am reminded of something I read recently about the 
bamboo plant. Our Chinese friends probably know more about bamboo 
than Canadians do. But the article said that when you plant 
bamboo, you don’t see anything for several years. During that 
time, it is putting down a large, complex root system. 


Finally, -atter about four years of ‘spreuting nothing but a tiny 
shoot, the bamboo plant can grow by as much as 15 metres ina 
Single year. 


In many ways, I think Canada’s trading relationship with China is 
like the bamboo plant. Those of you who have planted and 
cultivated this relationship over the years have already seen the 
first signs of its immense potential. 


So let us be encouraged and take as our guide the Chinese notion 
of "guanxi".— the belief that the roots of a strong relationship 
take time and personal commitment. If we are patient and continue 
to nurture: this «relationship, 1 belweve that it) avi bly grow 
stronger and more robust than we can imagine. So let us go 
forward, knowing that united there is little we cannot do and 
that great as our past progress has been, our greatest 
achievements are still to come. 


Thank you. 
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President Bridgeman, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I am delighted to be with you today and to visit this historic 
hotel. I am told that during the blitz, a bomb landed in the 
Strand, knocking the Savoy’s piano player off of his stool. Noél 
Coward stepped in to play and sing the night away. Should a 
Similar calamity befall us today, I understand that John Bridgeman 
stands ready to step in and take over as your speaker. So we have 
all the bases covered! 


It was 500 years ago that an Italian working for England, Giovanni 
Caboto, sailed from Bristol to Canada. It is perhaps appropriate 
that, today, a Canadian trade minister of Italian descent should 
come to Britain to talk about rediscovering and re-energizing the 
Canada-Europe relationship. 


Let me say at the outset that there is no truth to the rumour that 
I am in any way related to Caboto and that I am here today to 
collect his fee for services rendered! 


But I am here to say that, while this year’s Asia Pacific 
designation was important for Canada, and while we build on our 
relations with the United States and forge forward toward a Free 
Trade Area of the Americas, our roots with Europe run deep. 


For me, these roots are personal and emotional. 


Ties between Canada and Great Britain are also historical and 
deep. Many sons of your country left to become fathers of our 
Confederation. We have fought together in times of war and worked 
together in times of peace. 


But if history has made us friends, commerce has made us partners. 
Britain is our third most important export market, after the 
United States and Japan. And its importance is rising: between 
1993 and 1996, our exports to Britain grew by more than 

40 percent. 


And I haven’t even mentioned trade in services, where Britain is 
our leading offshore export destination. Then there is tourism — 
more than 750 000 British tourists visit Canada each year, and 
over 600 000 Canadians head in this direction. So our trade 


relationship is very strong. 


But we also know that much more can be done to ensure Canada’s 
participation in the exciting new future that is emerging for 
Europe, and that, equally, Europe can invest ina Canada Ehat3i38 
truly finding its place in the world. Today, I would like to touch 
briefly on three elements of our strategy: 


& First, within a North American perspective, we want to 
promote Canada as the place for European investment; 
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e Second, we want to accelerate progress on the Canada-EU 
[European Union] Action Plan, and create stronger ties with 
our European partners; 

° And, third, in collaboration with Europe, we want to continue 
to champion liberalized trade around the globe. 


First, investment: I have come here today as a salesman for Canada 
— not only for trade, but for investment as well. The strongest 
economic links between us are being forged, not through trade or 
tourism, but through direct investments between our two countries. 


Canadian companies have recognized Britain as a dynamic market and 
a natural gateway to Europe. In fact, Canadian businesses are now 

investing more in Britain than British companies are investing in 

Canada. 


While it might be said that this demonstrates how international 
Canadian businesses are in their outlook, it could also be argued 
that perhaps we need to do a better job of explaining Canada’s 
advantages. 


Let me offer you some sound reasons for looking to Canada. 


First of all, you should know that we have undergone something of 
an economic renaissance in recent years. Four years ago, our 
government inherited a budget deficit of about $42 billion. Today, 
that deficit has been almost eliminated, and some economists are 
actually talking about a budget surplus by 1998. 


This achievement has not been easy. It has required tough 
measures, but Canadians are now reaping the benefits: interest 
rates at 40-year lows, inflation running at just under 2 percent 
and economic growth that leads all G-7 countries. 


Just recently, an article in the Economist described Canada as a 
"fiscal virtuoso” and went on to say that mo other country “can 
boast of so much fiscal virtue or so large a swing to it, so 
swiftly achieved." 


As well, the latest Annual Report of the German Council of 
Economic Experts extols Canada as a model for Germany to emulate 
to achieve fiscal consolidation combined with strong economic 
growth. 


The big picture, economically, is very bright and very bullish. 


Without mentioning that for a number of years running, the United 
Nations has designated Canada as the best place in the world to 
live, its attractiveness as a destination for investment is 
confirmed, not just on the macro-economic and socio-economic 
levels, but by its micro-economic advantages as a low-cost place 
to do business. 
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Just recently, KPMG conducted an exhaustive study of the costs 
involved in establishing new business operations in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, Sweden, Italy, the United States and 
Canada. It concluded that Canada offers the very best climate for 
new investment. In fact, Canada emerged as number one in each of 
the eight industries studied. We even have the lowest corporate 
tax rates! 


But nothing is harder on your laurels than resting on them, and we 
know that, in the world of tomorrow, success will only come to 
those nations that continue to innovate and adapt. This means 
being on the leading edge of the knowledge-based economy, because 
the strength of a nation today depends not upon the size of its 
armies, but on the quality of its ideas; not on its resources, but 
on its resourcefulness. 


Canada is responding to that challenge. We have put in place the 
most generous tax incentives for research and development of any 
industrialized country. And we are shaping our domestic policies 
with a careful eye to our international competitiveness. 


Strong economic fundamentals, a knowledge-based economy, 
competitive industries and a low-cost environment: all of these 
add up to an investment destination that is second to none. That’s 
a great story and I hope that this Chamber will help me to tell it 
and sell it. 


The second element of our plan is to pursue closer economic 
relations with our European partners. This was clearly at the 
centre of discussions at the Canada-EU Summit in Ottawa last week. 


Pursuit of closer economic relations begins with making greater 
progress on the Canada-EU Action Plan. In particular, we want to 
advance the joint trade study called for by the Action Plan so 
that we can table a first draft at our next summit in May next 


year. 


That study will allow us to assess the concrete steps we can take 
to reduce or eliminate trade barriers between Canada and the EU, 
as well as to develop an "early warning system" for resolving our 
irritants in a reasonable and effective manner. 


As part of this effort, we need to enhance business-to-business 
contacts. A few weeks ago, Canada participated for the first time 
at the Trans-Atlantic Business Dialogue in Rome with the EU and 
the United States. This initiative is led by the private sector 
and must remain so; it must be a give-and-take session, and not a 
preset communiqué. In this way, the transatlantic dialogue will 
significantly help to reduce concerns about a "fortress Europe" or 


"fortress North America." 
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As well, earlier this fall, our Prime Minister spoke to this 
Chamber and signalled Canada’s desire to pursue a free trade 
agreement with the countries of the European Free Trade Area 
[EFTA]— Norway, Switzerland, Iceland and Liechtenstein. As a 
building block toward this objective, I signed a Trade and 
Economic Co-operation Arrangement with Norway last Wednesday in 
Ottawa, and will sign one tomorrow with Switzerland in Bern. This 
represents for us a very tangible step toward a closer rapport 
with Europe. 


But it is also a step that makes sense. At $6 billion, two-way 
trade between Canada and the EFTA is already significant, and 
direct investment in Canada totals $4.3 billion. These figures are 
larger than our trade with all of South America. 


Canada also wants to strengthen its ties with individual European 
states. Although Brussels is an important front door, we must 
continue to work with individual countries since the side doors 
they offer are equally valuable and attractive. 


The relationship that Prime Ministers Chrétien and Blair have 
established underscores this objective. In the Joint Declaration 
they signed at the Denver Summit last June, they committed our two 
countries to achieving an enhanced relationship, including the 
promotion of new trade and investment links. 


The final component of our plan to reinvigorate our economic 
relationship with Europe is to continue to champion freer trade. 
Indeed, Canada and the EU were founding members of the GATT 
[General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade], and its successor, the 
WTO [World Trade Organization], because we recognize that 
multilateralism is the cornerstone ensuring access to world 
markets. 


After all, Canada is a trading nation. Today, more than 40 percent 
of our GDP [gross domestic product] and one out of every three 
jobs in Canada depend on exports. Canada’s economic destiny lies 
in embracing the global economy and opening up new markets. 


We also know that free trade should not mean a free-for-all or 
race-for-the-basement standards, and that a rules-based system is 
necessary to provide fairness and certainty. That’s why we 
negotiated a free trade agreement with the United States. That’s 
why we have expanded that agreement to include Mexico. That’s why 
we have signed free trade agreements with Israel and Chile. And 
that’s why we are leading the way to create a Free Trade Area of 
the Americas [FTAA] by 2005. 


The delay of U.S. fast-track negotiating authority for the FTAA 
will not deter us from pursuing our own independent trade agenda. 
For example, when Prime Minister Chrétien and I visit Latin 
America in January on a Team Canada Trade Mission, we intend to 
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reinforce our relationship with Mercosur, in addition to the 
business-to-business venture that will be signed and launched. 


Canada is also taking the lead in the Asia Pacific region. We have 
just concluded a year as chair of the APEC [Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation] forum, which culminated in the very successful 
Vancouver Summit just a few weeks ago. While the currency issue 
loomed large, it was also a meeting that sent the right signals. 
In fact, I believe that the Vancouver Summit will be remembered as 
the moment when APEC came of age. By identifying 15 sectors for 
early liberalization, and accelerating 9 of these, we went further 
and faster than had ever been done before, and demonstrated a 
strong commitment to freer trade at a time when some were again 
calling for the short-sighted comfort of protectionism. 


In troubled times, APEC chose to build bridges, not walls and to 
look outward, not inward. 


Trade liberalization is an area where Canada and Britain can work 
together. We are both champions of freer trade in our respective 
regions. With Britain assuming the presidency of the European 
Union next month, as well as hosting the G-8 Summit, we look 
forward to a particularly exciting period of British leadership. 
It is very much in Canada’s interests to see Britain back at the 
heart of Europe. 


Of course, central to the rules-based trading system is the World 
Trade Organization. It has had an impressive record since its 
creation, both in opening up new markets — with, for example, the 
agreements on information technology and telecommunications — and 
in settling disputes among nations. 


The WTO’s success can also be seen in the impressive list of 
countries knocking on its door, wanting to get in — countries such 
as Russia, China and Saudi Arabia. 


But we also know that the WTO’s greatest challenges may still lie 
ahead. By the turn of the century, new WTO negotiations are 
scheduled to begin on difficult areas such as agriculture and 
services. These will test both our resolve and our commitment. But 
I am confident that the momentum for freer trade will continue and 
that the multilateral trading system will be up to the challenge. 


In sharing these thoughts with you today, I hope I have conveyed 
that Canada’s trade policy is rooted in strong fundamentals at 
home, a low-cost environment for international investment, a 
strong commitment to Europe and an outward-looking approach to 


trade. 


Since we are meeting today in the Abraham Lincoln room, perhaps it 
is appropriate that I close with a story told about Lincoln as a 
small boy. He was out walking with a friend one evening when a 
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meteor shower began. His young friend was frightened, but Lincoln 
told him to look beyond the meteors, to the fixed stars shining 
above. 


Today, as we look ahead, we know that we too will face challenges 
and uncertain seas. Some would suggest seeking refuge in ports of 
convenience, that we retreat into protectionist harbours to wait 
out the storm. But progress is never made by adhering to the 
certain and the safe. That was the lesson that Caboto taught us 
500 years ago. 


Today, more than ever, we must have the courage to sail those 
"uncertain seas." Let us look beyond the distractions of the 
moment to the fixed principles we have set before us. Together, 
taking these as our guide, we can proceed confidently into the 
future. 


Thank you. 
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Our meetings over the next two days will see certain historic 
milestones in the evolution of the Alliance. NATO will take 
another significant step toward admitting three new members. 
Those who were once our adversaries are becoming our allies. This 
is cause for satisfaction — but it is also a moment to recall 
that our work is far from done. These meetings provide a 
Significant opportunity to advance NATO's evolution, and to 
ensure the continued relevance, modernity and self-renewal of the 
Alliance. 


Ten years ago, few would have imagined that we would soon be 
welcoming Poland, the Czech Republic and Hungary into NATO. Now 
we are demonstrating, in the most concrete and permanent way 
possible, that, in the same way as the Berlin Wall fell, the old 
barriers and suspicions that once divided Europe have been swept 
away. We are displaying the new spirit of openness and 
transparency that characterizes the Alliance. 


The door has been opened — and it will remain open. As we agreed 
in Madrid, we must continue to work actively on the enlargement 
project. That means helping partner countries interested in 
becoming members to pursue the political, economic and military 
reforms necessary to achieve their goal. At the same time, we 
should continue exploring and expanding our relations with those 
countries that chose not to become members — to develop the 
innovative approaches to security and confidence building 
required for a new era. 


Enlargement is a significant aspect of the transformation of the 
Alliance. But. it is far from being the only one. The real shape 
of NATO in the 21st century will emerge from ongoing progress in 
a number of areas, including our efforts in Bosnia and, more 
broadly, our military and civilian response to the security 
challenges that confront us in the new international landscape. 


Bosnia 


The situation in Bosnia epitomizes the complex, non-traditional 
threats to security that face us in the aftermath of the Cold 
War. We can take pride that, in these unfamiliar and difficult 
conditions, NATO forces were nonetheless able to move quickly 
into Bosnia to end the conflict and establish conditions in which 
the more complex job of building peace could begin. 


Building a lasting peace in Bosnia is no easy task. We have seen 
some encouraging signs. Following our decision at Sintra, 
recently reaffirmed at Bonn, the High Representative has had 
notable success in encouraging implementation of the Dayton 
accords and curtailing the activities of those impeding 
implementation, with the support of SFOR [Stabilization Force]. 
Securing television transmission towers to prevent the broadcast 
of propaganda is not the stuff of traditional peacekeeping — but 
it is necessary to a reconciliation that will underpin a lasting 


peace. 
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This is just one aspect of many on- which much work remains to be 
done. The need to maintain an international security presence in 
Bosnia beyond the end of SFOR's mandate is, in my view, becoming 
increasingly clear. A force similar to the current SFOR would 
ensure that the secure environment for the implementation of 
Dayton endures, and that peace has a better chance of becoming 
self-sustaining. 


I recognize that maintaining this presence will create political 
difficulties and costs for a number of Allies, ourselves 
included. But the cost of not guaranteeing the investment we have 
already made would be far greater — for Bosnia and for the future 
of the Alliance. 


Last month a delegation of Canadian parliamentarians visited our 
troops in Bosnia. They came home convinced of the importance of 
thesmpsstony cfeCanadian "participation ineiurdendsot the unique 
capacity of NATO and its partners to secure peace in that 
country. They also expressed their support for NATO's 
preparations on possible options for a follow-on force. 


What IFOR [Implementation Force] and SFOR have accomplished 
exemplifies our success — but we must be frank and admit that in 
other areas we are falling short. The most notorious suspected 
war Criminals remain at large in Bosnia. Moreover, the Chief 
Prosecutor of the International Criminal Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia [ICTY], Justice Louise Arbour, has expressed profound 
concern about the working relationship between the Tribunal and 
SFOR. The tasks confronting both civil and military authorities 
implementing the Dayton agreement in Bosnia are difficult — and 
the problems posed by indicted war criminals are among the most 
complex. Our efforts to implement the accords in all their 
aspects should not be handicapped as a result of imperfect 
understanding among ourselves. We might establish a unit within 
SFOR devoted specifically to protecting and supporting the 
Tribunal as it collects evidence and pursues its task of bringing 
War Criminals to justices 


I think, therefore, that as NATO commanders start discussing 
options for a follow-on force in Bosnia, we should instruct “our 
representatives to consider this issue as a matter of urgency. In 
particular, I want to urge them to examine — with a view to 
intensifying co-operation — the co-operation and liaison 
arrangements set up in the Memorandum of Understanding [MOU] 
between SHAPE [Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe] and 
ICTY. In the past, concerns were expressed about how the parties 
would react to a more assertive approach by SFOR. We now have 
experience that we did not have a year ago — the seizure of 
suspected" war’ criminals by British Croops/ethesseecuring sot 
television transmitters in Pale — that shows that SFOR can take a 
more assertive stance without undue backlash. We should bring 
this experience to bear as we prepare for the next phase in 
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Bosnia. The bottom line is that without justice there will be no 
reconciliation; and without reconciliation,- no lasting peace. 


Rethinking NATO: Military and Civilian Objectives 


The challenges we face in Bosnia represent only the most 
immediate and intense demands on the Alliance; the sharp end, if 
you like, of a continuum of demands to review and update our 
concepts, goals and tools. The broadened definition of security 
that we adopted in 1991 was an important achievement in this 
respect: it demonstrated foresight, provided for partnership with 
non-members, and helped transform former lines of confrontation 
into areas of co-operation. 


We need to maintain the same openness to innovation and focus on 
results as we pursue the continued transformation of NATO, in 
everything from ats strategic concept teo lits«civielian budget:: 
This requires us to look closely at the value of our existing 
programs, in the light of our objectives, to ensure that our 
money is being directed toward areas of high priority. Among the 
priority objectives within the civilian budget, Canada would 
place outreach to our partners in Central and Eastern Europe 
(including to young people), and arms control efforts directed 
toward building peace and preventing conflict. In all of these 
areas, we are prepared to commit resources. 


I will be presenting tomorrow a package of further assistance to 
the International Criminal Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia. 
Thies anchudes a contribution of $600 000! to support the 
Tribunal's ability to conduct trials and investigate mass graves. 
In addition, we plan to provide five RCMP crime analysts for a 
perdod tof ix months, -andira “list sof othereskilled vinvestigators 
who can be made available to the Tribunal if needed. This 
assistance reflects the importance Canada attaches to bringing 
war criminals to justice, as a necessary step in healing the 
wounds of conflict in Bosnia. 


In parallel with these efforts, I recently approved a 
contribution of $400 000 from Canada's peace-building fund to 
support a public information campaign in Bosnia on the peace 
process. This comes on top of our contribution to the Open 
Broadcast Network and other measures designed to support the 
development of independent public media in Bosnia. Ending the 
propagation of highly biased and distorted views of the Tribunal 
and the Dayton peace implementation process is an essential 
precondition to lasting reconciliation. 


Canada is also contributing in other areas to building peace in 
Bosnia. We will provide $100 000 to help finance the new police 
training academy in Banja Luka in Republika Srpska, thereby 

ensuring security and the functioning of government at the most 


basic level. 
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For many young people today, the strategic situation that led to 
the creation of NATO is little more than a dim memory. To ensure 
the ongoing relevance of the Alliance, we need the support of our 
citizens, particularly our young people, and an understanding of 
NATO's new mandate. To this end, I have approved a $300 000 
internship project that will bring 20 young Canadians to Europe 
over the coming year. Under the auspices of the Atlantic Council 
of Canada, they will work here in Brussels and in many of our 
partner countries to encourage and develop the co-operation we 
believe is Watal in tensuring: that NATO iplays) ses ful) part aim 
building European security. 


NATO and the Anti-personnel Mines Convention 


If there is one issue that most clearly highlights the changing 
environment in which NATO must operate, it is the campaign 
against anti-personnel mines. As you know, two weeks ago in 
Ottawa, 122 countries — including 14 members of the Alliance — 
Signed a convention banning anti-personnel mines. This document 
was the product of increased public awareness and scrutiny of 
security issues, and a new focus on the humanitarian impact of 
weapons of war. I hope that those Alliance members that did not 
signephemconvention will tbe inva position @eCcdorsorsoon: 


Bosnia stands out as an acute example of the humanitarian case 
against anti-personnel mines, based on the terrible legacy they 
present to civilian populations, long after the: fighting “has 
stopped. 


Canada has already made a ‘significant contribution to efforts to 
alleviate the problems caused by mines in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
including the: training of deminers and mine-awareness campaigns. 
To date, we have provided about $2 million in aid. 


As you may be aware, Prime Minister Chrétien announced that 
Canada would provide $100 million over the coming five years to 
implement the Landmines Convention. I can assure you that Canada 
will devote substantial amounts from the post-Ottawa package 
announced by the Prime Minister to activities supporting Alliance 
aims. SACEUR [Supreme Allied Commander Europe] and the Commander 
of SFOR have developed a number of proposals that will help to 
lift the burden of mines from Bosnia. Proposals to create more 
effective indigenous training facilities; to recognize and 
encourage the dedicated work already being done by Bosnians in 
mine clearance every day; to bring new technologies to the 
demining battle through partnerships with industry; and to help 
to establish a greater capacity to train mine-clearing personnel 
in each entity: are all worth considering. 


Most important of all, we will be talking to our own Forces in 
Bosnia to seek advice on actions that Canada can take to help 
clear or destroy mines. Work in this area should include 
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initiatives that make use of the particular skills of our 
partners in the EAPC [Euro-Atlantic Partnership Council]. 


The step we will take tomorrow toward full accession to the 
Alliance of three new members is a sign of the times. It 
symbolizes the ongoing project of self-transformation that NATO 
is undertaking. Whether it is in our efforts in Bosnia, in 
outreach to our citizens and our young people, or in implementing 
the Landmines Convention, we are adapting to change. We are 
moving NATO from guarding the walls of a Cold War fortress to 
extending a hand in partnership; from sowing landmines to digging 
them up; and from keeping the peace to building it. 


Thank you. 
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Before I begin my remarks, let me first thank Foreign Minister 
Petersen for his sterling work as Chairman-in-Office over the 
course of this year, and the Danish government for hosting us 
with such warmth and, at the same time, such efficiency. 


Over the past year the OSCE [Organization for Security and 
Co-operation in Europe] has faced and taken up many daunting 
challenges, in the Balkans, in the Caucasus, in Central Asia and 
elsewhere. In Bosnia the OSCE has much to be proud of, including 
our work on elections, on human rights and democratic governance, 
and on confidence- and security-building measures and arms 
control. These initiatives are important in themselves and as 
lessons for co-operative action elsewhere. 


But much remains to be done. Efforts to create a stable, 
multi-ethnic state continue to be hampered by the Bosnian parties 
themselves, and by the presence of persons indicted for war 
crimes who are in positions of influence. I believe that the work 
of the War Crimes Tribunal is fundamental to bringing a sense of 
justice to the Bosnian people and to prospects for a lasting 
reconciliation. For that reason, Canada will provide a package of 
further assistance to the International Criminal Tribunal for the 
former Yugoslavia, including $600 000 to support the Tribunal’s 
ability to conduct trials and investigate mass graves. 


Our work in Bosnia must continue, for the upcoming elections and 
beyond. But at the same time we should recognize that it is only 
the most visible example of the new and broader international 
challenges that face us. 


With the end of the Cold War, the threat of major conflicts 
between states has diminished. Military spending in some states 
has dropped radically, as have global military sales. 
Increasingly, danger lies in internal conflicts within states. 
Threats to human security — human rights abuses, inter-ethnic 
tension, poverty, environmental degradation, the drug trade and 
terrorism — have grown, fuelling recurring cycles of violence. 
Civilians are their primary victims. 


In these circumstances, to safeguard individual citizens, it is 
no longer enough to ensure the security of the nation. Security 
is found in the conditions of daily life — in food, shelter, 
arable land, health, economic well-being, political franchise and 
safety of the person — rather than primarily in the military 
strength of the state. Only the OSCE has a mandate broad enough 
to meet this challenge. 


First, more needs to be done to sharpen the OSCE’s efforts to 
address regional conflict and instability through conflict 
prevention, conflict resolution and post-conflict rehabilitation 
— in other words, peace building. This will require concerted 
effort to construct a security model, including a "platform for 
security co-operation," that can bear the weight, not only of our 
expectations, but also of the challenges that lie ahead. 
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In Canada’s view, this work should focus on three related areas: 


e implementation and follow-up to the landmines convention 
Signed two weeks ago in Ottawa; 

e tackling the proliferation of small arms; and 

e conflict prevention, through, amongst other things, 


promoting human rights and good governance. 


These areas require urgent attention if we are to promote not 
only the security of states, but also that of individual 
citizens. 


One hundred and twenty-two countries signed the International 
Convention on the Prohibition and Destruction of Anti-Personnel 
Landmines, including 36 OSCE participating states; and others are 
sympathetic to its objectives. We hope — indeed, we anticipate — 
that others will soon join us in Signing and ratifying the 
convention. And we welcome all states to join in the second phase 
of our campaign against landmines, particularly in the work of 
demining and victim assistance. 


The signing of the convention on anti-personnel mines represents 
a beginning, not an end. Much work lies ahead of us in terms of 
entry-into-force, universalization and implementation, including 
demining and victim assistance. We will all have to devote 
resources — to demining, mine awareness and victim assistance in 
mine-affected countries like Bosnia, to technical assistance so 
other signatories can live up to their obligations under the 
convention — if we are to rid the world of the scourge of these 
terrible weapons. 


Canada has committed $100 million over five years to this work, 
and other nations have been equally generous. We look forward to 
working within the OSCE to address the landmines challenge in the 
most effective, sustained way possible. In this context I am 
pleased to note the Forum for Security Co-operation’s recent 
decision to circulate an annual landmines questionnaire. The 
importance of gathering basic data on the scope of the problem 
was stressed repeatedly in the discussions surrounding the 
Signature’ ceremony for the convention. 


I see the landmines campaign as a defining moment in 
international relations, in that it demonstrated that a full 
partnership between states and non-governmental organizations 
[NGOs] can produce major results that neither side can achieve 
alone. Each brought its comparative advantages to the process — 
the NGOs mobilizing public opinion, and governments providing 
political will and resources. 


It is a model the OSCE should consider applying to other issues 
such as small arms, conflict prevention and human rights, not as 
some sort of "feel good" diplomacy, but because it is a 
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diplomatic approach that works. To that end, I want to explore 
how Canada’s Peacebuilding Fund can assist the OSCE in developing 
new civil society partnerships. 


Small arms tend to fall through the net of traditional 
disarmament measures, and thus continue to wreak untold damage on 
Civilian populations. The uncontrolled proliferation of small 
arms in Albania, Chechnya and Tajikistan, as well as the presence 
of large stocks of munitions, including landmines in Moldova and 
elsewhere, have a regional destabilizing impact. 


The Organization of American States is doing important work in 
this area, including its work on a recently signed convention on 
illegal trafficking in firearms and other weapons. I would 
propose that the OSCE consider taking up similar work within its 
own region, building on its existing convention on the transfer 
of conventional weapons. 


The OSCE has important assets in its continuing work on conflict 
prevention and the promotion of human rights and democratic 
development: the High Commissioner on National Minorities, the 
Office for Democratic Institutions and Human Rights, and the 
Conflict Prevention Centre. Canada will continue to support the 
OSCE’s efforts in conflict prevention. We will shortly be sending 
a police adviser to the OSCE mission in Croatia, to develop the 
first civilian police monitoring program ever carried out by 

the OSCE. 


A second challenge, in my view, lies in securing greater 
compliance with OSCE commitments, commitments whose political 
character links them directly to peace and stability in our 
region. OSCE missions are important, indeed vital, but they are 
not enough. We need to strengthen the application of the OSCE’s 
instruments and develop new ones where necessary. We need to 
build on and sharpen the focus of the Prague mechanism. Above 
all, we need to develop a consensus on how to deal in a nuanced 
fashion with instances of clear, gross and uncorrected 
violations, and continued lack of co-operation. 


In this context, we call on Bosnia and the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia to fulfil without delay their OSCE obligations. 


The OSCE has a vital role to play in adapting our existing 
security instruments to the 21st century. For this reason we 
welcome the decision to conduct a review of the Vienna Document 
next year. We also welcome the important work under way on 
adapting the Treaty on Conventional Forces in Europe. I would 
note also that the Open Skies Treaty has still not entered into 
force, and call on all those who have not yet ratified to do so 


without delay. 
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To address regional conflict and instability effectively, the 
OSCE must be strengthened — through improved compliance with 
commitments and obligations, through more meaningful involvement 
in decision making by all participating states, through a non- 
hierarchical framework for co-operation among European security 
organizations, and through powerful new alliances with civil 
society. The OSCE is a work in progress. It is evolving to meet 
the new demands placed on it in changing times. Let us work to 
give it the tools to continue evolving, so that it renews its 
relevance and effectiveness as we approach the new century. 


Thank you. 
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